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SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
FRANCIS BACON 


PROLOGUE 


The greatness of the prize induced Gidipus ... to accept 
the condition and make the trial: who presenting himself full 
of confidence and alacrity before the Sphinx, and being asked 
what kind of animal it was which was born four-footed, 
afterwards became two-footed, then three-footed, and at last 
four-footed again, answered readily that it was man; who 
at his birth and during his infancy sprawls on all four, hardly 
attempting to creep; in a litile while walks upright on two feet; 
in later years leans on a walking-stick and so goes as it were on 
three; and at last in extreme age and decrepitude, his sinews 
all failing, sinks into a quadruped again and keeps his bed. 

This was the right answer and gave him the victory ; where- 
upon he slew the Sphinx... . 

The fable adds very prettily that when the Sphinx was 
subdued, her body was laid on the back of an ass: for there is 
nothing so subtle and abstruse, but when it is once thoroughly 
understood and published to the world, even a dull wit can 
carry tt. 


Or THE WISDOM oF THE ANCIENTS, by Francis Bacon, 1609. 
Translation by Spedding, 1858, xxvur. The Sphinx, or Science. 
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TO MY WIFE 
WHOSE CONFIDENCE AND SYMPATHY 
ENABLED ME TO COMPLETE 


THIS BOOK 


PREFACE 


Iv is ungracious to destroy a pleasing illusion, and this book is not 
written with that purpose. It is written solely in the interest of 
Science — in this case, the Science of Biography. 

By the simple process of cancelling one inference against another 
I came to the conclusion that what was left of the biography of 
Shakespeare was a few facts about the Actor, and the work of the 
Poet. Ihad already read and thought much about what we know 
of the work and the mental habits of Francis Bacon, and, like 
others, had been struck by the many seeming points of contact — 
and with one or two which were more than seeming — between his 
work and that of Shakespeare. 

As a mere step in a scientific enquiry I turned to see if Bacon 
could have signed his name to works for which he was supposedly 
responsible, by some such cipherer’s trick as that of Francesco 
Colonna, and after some methodical tests I found that he, or others, 
had done so. 

I confess that I was daunted at the outset of my work by the 
personal obloquy that has been heaped upon scholar and charlatan 
alike by the men who are content with the inferential method of 
writing literary history; but, reflecting that life is short and that 
a little obloquy does not do much harm, I decided to make known 
these acrostics in the hope that their discovery might lead men to 
approach the problems of biography in a more scientific spirit. 

The man who in recent years has expressed in the bravest words 
the spirit in which we should approach such a problem as that with 
which this book deals, is Gaston Paris, in a lecture delivered at the 
Collége de France in 1870, when the German armies were surround- 
ing the walls of Paris, and French patriotism was scouting German 
science. He said: — 

‘Je professe absolument et sans réserve cette doctrine, que la 
science n’a d’autre objet que la vérité, et la vérité pour elle-méme, 
sans aucun souci des conséquences bonnes ou mauvaises, regret- 
tables ou heureuses, que cette vérité pourrait avoir dans la pratique. 
Celui qui, par un motif patriotique, religieux, ou méme moral, se per- 
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met dans les faits qu’il étudie, dans les conclusions qu’il tire, la plus 
petite dissimulation, Valtération la plus légére, n’est pas digne d’avoir 
sa place dans le grand laboratoire, ot la probité est un titre d’admis- 
sion plus indispensable que V’habileté. Ainsi comprises, les études 
communes, poursuivies avec le méme esprit dans tous les pays civi- 
lisés, forment au-dessus des nationalités restreintes, diverses et sou- 
vent hostiles, une grande patrie qu’aucune guerre ne souille, qu’aucun 
conquérant ne menace, et ot les Ames trouvent le refuge et lunité 
que la cité de Dieu leur a donnés en d’autres temps. 

‘Cette disposition d’esprit, qui est et doit étre la mienne, je désire 
quelle soit la vétre en quelque mesure.’ 

Bacon was ahead, not only of his own time but also of the present, 
when he wrote (De Augmentis, book vi, Spedding’s translation) of 
the methods of teaching and of the transmission of knowledge. He 
styles the first difference of method Magistral, or Initiative. ‘The 
magistral method teaches; the initiative intimates. The magistral 
requires that what is told should be believed; the initiative that itshould 
be examined. The one transmits knowledge to the crowd of learn- 
ers; the other to the sons, as it were, of science. The end of the one 
is the use of knowledges, as they are now; of the other the continu- 
ation and further progression of them. Of these methods the latter 
seems to be like a road abandoned and stopped up; for as knowledges 
have hitherto been delivered, there is a kind of contract of error be- 
tween the deliverer and the receiver; for he who delivers knowledge 
desires to deliver it in such form as may be best believed, and not 
as may be most conveniently examined; and he who receives know- 
ledge desires present satisfaction, without waiting for due enquiry; 
and so rather not to doubt, than not to err; glory making the deliv- 
erer careful not to lay open his weakness, and sloth making the 
receiver unwilling to try his strength.’ 

Scientifically speaking, there can be no such thing as orthodox or 
unorthodox scholarship. Such phrases belong to the bygone age of 
the ecclesiastical pedagogue. The man who allows his inferences to 
crystallise into an ‘ orthodox opinion’ is on the highroad to oblivion, 
or is courting the ridicule of posterity. Literary history is a science. 
It is a matter of facts. No lasting history can be built on opinion, 
and no scholarship which is afraid of enquiry can retain respect. 


1 La Chanson de Roland et la Nationalité frangaise, in ‘ La Poésie du moyen age.’ First Series, 
third edition, 1895, pp. 90-91. 
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The main conclusion we reach after examining many first known 
editions of works of obscure authorship is that it is unsafe to base 
our scholarship on any man’s inferences or reports. We must see the 
original document, and study it in the light of the literary practice or 
habit of its time. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude for suggestions, 
criticism, and encouragement, to my friends Mrs. Lucien Howe, Mrs. 
G. H. Parker, T. T. Baldwin, R. A. Boit, W. B. Cabot, W. C. Chase, 
J. Koren, C. E. Merrill, Jr., Alonzo Rothschild, W. L. Stoddard, and 
H. F. Stone. 

Mere thanks are inadequate to express my debt to my friends John 
A. Macy, G. H. Parker, and R. T. Holbrook, who have greatly im- 
proved my manuscript by their painful reading and generous criticism. 
I am indebted to the latter friend for much of the text with which 
the third chapter opens. In its early stage my work was materially 
aided by Mr. H. G. Curtis, who lent me his superb copy of the first 
edition of Selenus, and I have derived constant inspiration from the 
works of the late Rev. Walter Begley, a remarkably fertile scholar 
with an accurate imagination. My one regret is that he is dead, and 
that I cannot show him what is, after all, so far as I am concerned, 
but the testing of some of his brilliant theories. 

The openhandedness with which rare books were placed at my 
disposal by the Boston Public Library, the Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the Library of Congress has lightened my work; and by 
their skilful handling of typographical problems the gentlemen of 
The Riverside Press have helped me to make the truth still more 
plain; but I value not less my Publishers’ ready and generous co- 
operation. 

Wow. 

CampripGE, Mass., March 13, 1909. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY 


SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
FRANCIS BACON 


CHAPTER I 


AT THE OUTSET 


In printing this book I wish to present, as concisely as I can, some 
acrostics which have come to my notice. Each of these acrostics is 
accompanied, wherever possible, by a photographic facsimile, from 
the earliest known edition, of the page to which it refers; and ac- 
companying each facsimile are a few words of description to enable 
the reader to see the acrostics clearly. 

Most of the acrostics show the name of Francis Bacon, his title, 
and armorial motto; a few show the names of his brother Anthony, 
Ben Jonson, John Milton, and Leonora Baroni. In a few cases, 
where the acrostics are not structural signatures, they seem to have 
been used to lend point to compliment or satire. 

I have made my book in two divisions. Part I consists of a short 
historical review of the few important aspects of the subject ; a care- 
ful explanation of the method by which the acrostics are made, and 
are to be found; and a score or so of other acrostics and structural 
signatures. The reader can thus familiarise himself with a habit 
which has prevailed among many writers through many centuries. 

Part IT is devoted to the signatures, directions for finding them, 
and to the facsimiles of the pages in which they are to be found. 

The reader who intends to follow me through Part ZZ will find it 
necessary to master thoroughly the chapter on Method in Part I, 
and to familiarise himself with the practical Specimens which lie 
next to that chapter. 

To seek letters in alternate directions on each succeeding line 
will require a little practice ; and at first it will not be found easy to 
fix the attention on initials, on terminals (the first and last letters of 
a word), on capitals, etc., as the case may demand. Patience will be 
needed, and some intelligent direction of the imagination, and the 
analytical faculty. 
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The discovery of these acrostics was the result of study in the 
cryptography of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, that 
is to say, in the cipher codes which were the tools used by ambas- 
sadors, intelligencers, and men who were directly or indirectly in the 
service of the governments of those days. 

Every student of history and of literature is aware of the abund- 
ant literature of cryptography, and of the constant part that ciphers 
played in diplomatic and semi-official despatches between officials 
and their agents at home and abroad. The student of alphabetical 
ciphers quickly becomes aware that acrostics and anagrams are close 
variants of more recondite mathematical arrangements of types, or 
letters to be seen in ciphers. He will be inclined to regard all such 
uses of letters as sprung from a very ancient habit — that, namely, 
of using signs to express meaning. The official cryptography of the 
times of Elizabeth brought into play a very high order of intelligence. 
To decipher a difficult despatch, which had been intercepted, re- 
quired not only a keenly developed analytical faculty, but often a 
wide knowledge of languages and mathematics. It would follow nat- 
urally that a man learned in the art of ciphering would find it easy 
to make an acrostic or an anagram. His occupation would suggest to 
him many a trick for hiding his name, if he wished to do so. The art 
drew into its service chemistry, curious cabalistic mysticism and in- 
genuity, astrology, mechanics, and, as has been remarked aboye, 
languages and mathematics. I shall show later that the use of an 
acrostic as a structural signature, before the days of the title-page 
and printing, is of great antiquity. Its more general use in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries is seen in the weaving of 
the name of a patron or friend into a poem. The use in both ways 
seems to have spread at that time, with the influence of Italian genius, 
throughout the more polite literatures of Europe. Elizabethan litera- 
ture is liberally strewn with acrostics and anagrams. 

Students of talent or genius often found their best means of sup- 
port in the service of the nobles and gentlemen about the Court, and 
their fortunes often depended upon the good will of their patrons. 
Such men were Spenser, John Davies of Hereford, and Ben Jonson, 
to give three well-known writers as examples. Such men have given 
us a large part of our literature, and it does not surprise us to find 
them making use of the devices and courtly literary tricks and amuse- 
ments of their day. Who does not remember Malvolio’s attempt to 
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find his name in cipher in the forged note which Maria let fall in his 
path? Most readers of Volpone have noticed the acrostic which Ben 
Jonson ran down the side of the ‘ Argument’ to that play. Thomas 
Howell’s Devises contain many good acrostics; and indeed what 
student of Elizabethan and early Jacobean literature could not find 
enough specimens to fill a large volume? 

So far as they are known, however, they are almost always to be 
seen woven in verse; especially in complimentary verse, where they 
were regarded as an ornament. They were one of the legitimate 
amusements of the day. J. R. Green, in writing of Elizabeth (Short 
History, 1890, p. 374), alludes to the ‘love of anagrams and pueril- 
ities which sullied her later years.’ A clever anagram, or acrostic, was 
one of the bye-paths to Queen Elizabeth’s favour, and Green’s un- 
necessarily contemptuous remark is confirmed by the author of The 
Arte of English Poesie (Arber’s edition, 1895, p. 123), who, ‘ seeing 
this conceit so well allowed of in France and Italy, and being informed 
that her Majesty took pleasure sometimes in deciphering of names, 
and hearing how divers Gentlemen of her Court had essayed, but 
with no great felicity, to make some delectable transpose of her 
Majesty’s name,’ says, ‘I would needs try my luck, for cunning I 
know not why I should call it, unless it be for the many and variable 
applications of sense, which requireth peradventure some wit and 
discretion more than of every unlearned man, and for the purpose I 
took me these three words (if any other in the world) containing in 
my conceit greatest mystery, and most importing good to all them 
that now be alive, under her noble government. 


‘ Elissabet Anglorum Regina. 
‘Which orthography (because ye shall not be abused) is true and 
not mistaken, for the letter Zeta, of the Hebrews and Greek, and of 
all other tongues, is in truth but a double SS. hardly uttered, and H. 


is but a note of aspiration only and no letter, which therefore is by 
the Greeks omitted. Upon the transposition I found this to redound: 


‘Multa regnabis ense gloria. 
‘ By thy sword shalt thou reign in great renown. 


‘Then transposing the word (ense) it came to be 


‘Multa regnabis sene gloria. 
‘Aged and in much glory shall ye reign. 
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‘Both which results falling out upon the very first marshalling of 
the letters, without any darkness or difficulty, and so sensibly and 
well appropriate to her Majesty’s person and estate, and finally so 
effectually to mine own wish (which is a matter of much moment in 
such cases), I took them both for a good boding, and very fatality to 
her Majesty appointed by God’s providence for all our comforts. 
Also Iimputed it for no little good luck and glory to myself, to have 
pronounced to her so good and prosperous a fortune, and so thank- 
ful news to all England, which though it cannot be said by this event 
any destiny or fatal necessity, yet surely is it by all probability of 
reason, so likely to come to pass, as any other worldly event of things 
that be uncertain, her Majesty continuing the course of her most 
regal proceedings and vertuous life in all earnest zeal and godly 
contemplation of his word, and in the sincere administration of his 
terrene justice, assigned over to her execution as his Lieutenant 
upon earth within the compass of her dominions. 

‘This also is worth the noting, and I will assure you of it, that after 
the first search whereupon this transpose was fashioned, the same 
letters being by me tossed and tranlaced five hundred times, I could 
never make any other, at least of some sense and conformity to her 
Majesty’s estate and the case. If any other man by trial happen upon 
a better omination, or whatsoever else ye will call it, I will rejoice to 
be overmatched in my device, and renounce him all the thanks and 
profit of my travail.’ 

His opinion of his own amusement is worth hearing. He says, 
‘When I wrate of these devices, I smiled with myself, thinking that 
the readers would do so too, and many of them say, that such trifles 
as these might well have been spared, considering the world is full 
enough of them, and that it is pity men’s heads should be fed with 
such vanities as are to none edification nor instruction, either of moral 
virtue, or otherwise behooveful for the common wealth, to whose 
service (say they) we are all born, and not to fill and replenish a whole 
world full of idle toys. To which sort of reprehenders, being all 
holy and mortified to the world, and therefore esteeming nothing that 
savoureth not of Theology, or altogether grave and worldly, and there- 
fore caring for nothing but matters of policy, and discourses of estate, 
or all given to thrift and passing for none art that is not gainfull and 
lucrative, as the sciences of the Law, Physic, and merchandise: to 
these I will give none other answer than refer them to the many trifling 
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poems of Homer, Ovid, Virgil, Catullus and other notable writers of 
former ages, which were not of any gravity or seriousness, and many 
of them full of impudicity and ribaldry, as are not these of ours, nor 
for any good in the world should have been: and yet those trifles are 
come from many former siecles unto our own times, uncontrolled or 
condemned or suppressed by any Pope or Patriarch or other severe 
censor of the civil manners of men, but have been in all ages permitted 
as the convenient solaces and recreations of man’s wit. And as I can- 
not deny but these conceits of mine be trifles: no less in very deed be 
all the most serious studies of man, if we shall measure gravity and 
lightness by the wise man’s balance, who, after he had considered of 
all the profoundest arts and studies among men, in the end cried out 
with this Epyphoneme, ‘ Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas.’ Whose 

authority if it were not sufficient to make me believe so, I could be 
content with Democritus rather to condemn the vanities of our life 
by derision, than as Heraclitus with tears, saying with that merry 
Greek, thus, — 


‘Omnia sunt risus, sunt pulvis, et omnia nil sunt. 
Res hominum cunctae, nam ratione carent. 


‘ Now passing from these courtly trifles, let us talk of our scholas- 
tical toys,’* . . . and so he passes to them. 


1 The Arte of English Poesie. Quoted from the unnumbered cancelled pages which are to 
be found in a copy bearing Ben Jonson’s autograph. Arber says that so far as his knowledge 
goes this is the only copy known to contain these cancelled pages. It is in the Grenville col- 
lection in the British Museum. (See Arber’s edition, 1895.) I have followed Spedding’s plan 
in modernising the spelling of my quotations from this book; and have inserted a few 
commas to make plainer the meaning for those unused to the punctuation of this period. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE USERS OF CIPHERS 


As the study of ciphers in their relation to the literature of their 
day has hitherto been allowed by scholars’ to remain largely in the 
hands of credulous persons and charlatans, it may be of interest if I 
give a short account of the class of men who were expected to be 
responsibly conversant with the art and practice of ciphering. The 
class may be represented by two well-known men whose work is 
open to all students— Anthony Bacon, the brother of Francis, and 
Sir Henry Wotton. 

These two men were contemporaries, and each was engaged dur- 
ing the larger part of his life in supplying his sovereign with 
information about the secrets of foreign Courts. Hach had capable 
educated men in his immediate personal service, or going to and fro, 
with express despatches, between London and different correspond- 
ents on the Continent and in Scotland. Hach had served a similar 
apprenticeship to what was then regarded as the first step in the 
diplomatic service, for a young man of good birth and with his 
way to make in the world. Anthony Bacon built up so important 
a service as an intelligencer for his friend and patron Essex, that 
Queen Elizabeth came to carry on her official correspondence 
through Essex, to the embarrassment of her responsible minister 
Burleigh, and of his son Robert Cecil. 

Wotton’s letters bring into use many ciphers, and constantly 
allude to other cipher despatches. He frequently enclosed a cipher 
code for the use of his correspondents in reply. His despatches 
show that part of the recognised business of an ambassador to a 
foreign Court was to intercept the despatches of the envoys of other 
Courts, and to regard philosophically the interception of his own by 
another. Provision was often made for this by the despatch of a 


1 So far as I know, Mr. W. W. Greg stands alone in his careful and intelligent examina- 
tion of the work of so-called decipherers in this field. See his article on Bacon’s ‘ Biliteral 
Cipher and its Applications,’ in The Library, 1902, series 2, vol. iii, pp. 41-53. I allude else- 
where to his admirable edition of Henslowe’s Diary, in which he has now given to us the text 
free from the forgeries of some misguided scholars. 
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false message in one direction and a true one in another. Messen- 
gers were waylaid and sometimes left for dead, and Wotton himself 
half-humorously excuses himself for keeping in his employment 
an unprincipled ruffian, with the reflexion that by so doing he was 
preventing the employment of the fellow against him. 

On page 63 will be seen one of the simplest methods of sending 
a message in cipher. It is from the first printed edition of Selenus’s 
Cryptomenytices et Cryptographiae, published at Luneburg in 1624. 
This book is in large part an exposition of the Steganographia of 
Johannis Trithemius, and of the De Furtivis Literarum Notis of 
J.B. Della Porta, earlier and rarer works. We read in Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton that ‘ Wot- 
ton vainly attempted to procure by means of bribery one rare manu- 
script for his patron Lord Zouche, the Steganographia of Trithemius, 
which was the earliest treatise on cipher writing, a dangerous book 
to possess, and therefore much prized.’ Wotton was at this time 
travelling in the guise, and honestly so, of a well-born student not 
too well supplied with means. He seems to have studied hard, and, 
within the loose lines of what was then considered personal honour, 
he was using the hospitality accorded to men bearing good intro- 
ductions, as a means to obtain state secrets for the good of his own 
government. © 

At this time, ‘for young Englishmen of birth the main object of 
travel was almost always political. By observing different forms 
of government, by penetrating imto the secrets of foreign Courts, 
they both prepared themselves for the service of the State, and pro- 
cured information likely to be useful to the Government at home. 
They acted as informal spies on foreign princes, and on the English 
political exiles; and attempted to fathom the plots, and discover the 
warlike preparations, that were perpetually threatening England 
from abroad.’ They travelled by licence, without which none could 
go abroad. ‘They were restricted to certain countries, and to cer- 
tain periods of time. Their movements were more or less deter- 
mined by orders from home; and it is plain from Wotton’s letters 
that he was acting under instructions in his various journeys. Fran- 
eis and Anthony Bacon, Robert Cecil, Raleigh, Essex, and indeed 
almost all Wotton’s contemporaries, eminent in politics, spent some 
years on the Continent in their youth.’ ' 

1 Smith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, vol. i, p. 9. 
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A few years later Wotton was taken into the service of Essex; at 
this time, however, he was corresponding with Lord Zouche. He 
was killing two birds with one stone in thus improving his mind by 
travel and study, while laying the foundation for the future political 
advancement which came from useful service, as an intelligencer, 
to Essex’s party. His letter to Zouche, which was in Pearsall Smith’s 
mind when he wrote the paragraph just quoted, is dated at Vienna, 
January 15, 1591 (style of Rome). It runs, ‘I have herein sent 
your Honour a supplication written by Johannes Sturmius, under 
the name and in the cause of Gifanius, to Maximilian the Emperor, 
very worthy the sight in a dangerous matter, of high prejudice, 
which I have added on the back side. If I had writ it in Latin, my 
letter intercepted might bring me into the like peril. Your Honour 
likewise receives included Johannes Trithemius his preface to his 
book of Steganography, which I have caused to be written out of 
a book in his Majesty’s library. I came a little too late, or had lighted 
on the work itself, which yet I despair not to help your Honour 
unto; it is a notable piece of work for a statesman, but an instru- 
ment of great ill, if the hand be not good that holds it, as the author 
disputes in his preface; I promise nothing because your Honour 
shall, I hope, not find me false. If I chance to send it, you are wise 
(my Lord) to keep it secret: otherwise the bare having of the book is 
to call in our state many eyes about us to observe our actions, which 
is needless to tell you.’ 

He found later that neither bribes nor persuasion served to debauch 
the custodians of the book, and he failed to obtain a manuscript copy 
of it. It must be remembered that in those days the word book applied 
to manuscript as well as to printed works, and it is quite possible 
that the copy of Trithemius’s work was itself in manuscript. Race- 
track gamblers still make ‘ books’ in manuscript. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith’s brilliant work is an admirable example of 
literary biography. He does not stray from his documents to let 
his imagination play around inferences, often so speciously used 
as ‘internal evidence’ by writers who cannot make available facts 
fit their theories. His work is at once both history and romance, and 
redeems from commonplace the trite saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction. His imagination leads his documents, but never 
outstrips them. 

Those were days when letters were carried by posts or couriers 
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over roads ill-protected, and often dangerous. Letters were also often 
carriedand passed on from one merchant to another to their destination, 
much as they are to-day in the out-of-the-way parts of Mexico or 
Brazil. Despatches of an important political nature were, as now, 
generally in cipher, and were carried by special agents, or couriers. 
The times themselves were full of romance and uncertainty. As 
Pearsall Smith says, ‘The definite and comparatively commonplace 
character of our news makes one of the most obvious differences 
between the life of modern days and that of former centuries. News 
has for us lost half the wonder and uncertainty it possessed for our 
ancestors, when echoes of great battles, and rumours of the deaths 
of Kings, travelled mysteriously over Europe; when travel-stained 
couriers galloped through the gates of old walled cities with, 
in the phrase repeated by Wotton, “lies in their mouths and truth 
in their packets”; and when to know the news of the world, to gain 
the confidence of the well-informed, to study the masked faces of 
statesmen, and to rob the posts, was a profession in itself.’ 

Until recent commercial times, when the invention of the tele- 
graph has made. it necessary to condense our message into a few 
words (a necessity not felt in the days of Elizabeth), few private 
persons were supposed to have need of secrecy or of a cipher in 
their daily life. We often use both to-day, though we are apt to 
forget it. 

From the days of the Pheenicians to the times of which I write the 
art or trick of sending messages by cipher was devoted to the use 
of princes or their servants. The so-called Morse Alphabet itself has 
come to us almost without change from the biliteral cipher system 
described by Joan Baptista Porta, and adapted to his own use by 
Francis Bacon.’ 

The ‘wig-wag’ system used in armies is of extreme antiquity, 
became embodied in a cipher method, and is to be seen in Porta’s De 
Furtivis Literarum Notis Vulgo. De Ziferis. (Naples, 1563), p. 33. 
Our common telegraph code, in which one word is made to stand 
for another, or for whole sentences, is to be seen in its prototype in 
the same book, on pages 114 to 133. The principle of the Yale lock 
is very old, and was embodied in a cipher in former times. Indeed, a 
lock itself was made, and a good drawing of it may be seen on the 
last page of Selenus’s Cryptomenytices (Luneburg, 1624). 


1 Tractatus de Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum, 1638, p. 166. 
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Secret commerce no longer disturbs a civilised government; but 
in those days it is easy to see how readily suspicion might fall on a 
plain citizen, who by the possession of cipher codes might be taken 
for a spy in the pay of an enemy of his government. In the trial of 
Somerset it was regarded as an aggravation of his offence that he 
was possessed of a private code in which were the names of James I 
and his family. High as his position was as the King’s favourite, he 
was still deemed by Sir Francis Bacon, the King’s Attorney-General 
at the time, to have had no proper use for a cipher in his relations 
with the unfortunate Overbury. To quote Bacon’s words in his 
charge, ‘ And like Princes’ confederates they had their ciphers and 
jargons.’ In the draft of the same charge previously submitted to the 
King for comment, Bacon had said, ‘I mean to show likewise what 
jargons there were and ciphers between them, which are great 
badges of secrets of estate, and used either by princes and their min- 
isters of state, or by such as practise against princes.’ 

This restriction of the common use of ciphers to public servants 
and their agents naturally had for its corollary the tacit prohibition 
of their use for purposes which were not in the interest of the Goy- 
ernment; and the man who so used them did so at his peril if found 
out. The feeling about them seems to have been much the same as 
it would be if a private in the ranks of the army were found in 
possession of a code during wartime. He would be haled before 
his superior officer and would be required to submit to a searching 
cross-examination. 

We use the very words ‘cipher ’ and ‘decipher,’ to-day, with little 
thought of their connexion with the cultivated officials and their 
scholarly servants and protégés who have given us so large a part 
of the splendid literature of the period. Another familiar word is used 
in an interesting relation to this lost art— the word ‘frame.’ We 
frame a reply to a question. Francis Bacon uses this word in such a 
way that it betrays his intimacy with the official use of ciphers. He 
is writing to his friend Tobie Matthew, who had been allowed to re- 
turn from his banishment, and was making himself useful at Court: 
‘If upon your repair to the Court (whereof I am right glad) you have 
any speech of the Marquis of me, I pray place the alphabet (as you 
can do it right well) in a frame to express my love faithfull and 
ardent towards him.’ This letter was dated March 27, 1621 (1622). 
(Spedding.) Matthew had been banished because of his relapse into 
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Catholicism. Being the son of the Archbishop of York, and haying 
powerful friends, he received light punishment. The ‘ Marquis’ was 
Buckingham. 

I shall have occasion to put the alphabet in a frame in my chapter 
on ‘ Method,’ so the explanation may be deferred. It is, however, 
an interesting example of literary usage and exposes a knowledge 
of the art of ciphering both in Francis Bacon’s and in Matthew’s 
mind. Matthew must have been conversant with the art, for he 
spent many years of his life in dangerous correspondence with recus- 
ants at home and abroad. In this letter, the knowledge common to 
both of them permitted Bacon to use the phrase as a well-understood 
metaphor. 

This is a proper place to give Francis Bacon’s own words on 
ciphers, as he deals with them in his Advancement of Learning 
(Spedding, vol. iii, p. 402): ‘For Ciphers, they are commonly in letters 
or alphabets, but may be in words. The kinds of Ciphers (besides 
the simple Ciphers with changes and intermixtures of nulls and non- 
significants) are many, according to the nature or rule of the infold- 
ing; Wheel-ciphers, Key-ciphers, Doubles, &c. But the virtues of 
them, whereby they are to be preferred, are three: that they be not 
laborious to write and read; that they be impossible to decipher; and, 
in some cases, that they be without suspicion. The highest degree 
whereof is to write omnia per omnia; which is undoubtedly possible, 
with a proportion quintuple at most of the writing infolding to the 
writing infolded, and no other restraint whatsoever. This art of 
Ciphering hath for relative an art of Deciphering; by supposition 
unprofitable; but as things are, of great use. For suppose that Ciphers 
were well managed, there be multitudes of them that exclude the 
decipherer. But in regard of the rawness and unskilfulness of the 
hands through which they pass, the greatest matters are many times 
carried in the weakest Ciphers. 

‘In the enumeration of these private and retired arts, it may be 
thought I seek to make a great muster-roll of sciences; naming them 
for shew and ostentation, and to little other purpose. But let those 
which are skilfull in them judge whether I bring them in only for 
appearance, or whether in that which I speak of them (though in few 
marks) there be not some seed of proficience. And this must be 
remembered, that as there be many of great account in their coun- 
tries and provinces, which when they come up to the Seat of the 
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Estate are but of mean rank and scarcely regarded; so these arts 
being here placed with the principle and supreme sciences, seem 
petty things; yet to such as have chosen them to spend their studies 
in them, they seem great matters.’ 

It must not be forgotten that our use of cipher codes to-day aims 
fully as often to enable us to say much in few words as to ensure 
secrecy in the message. I do not know to what extent merchants 
used ciphers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They could 
not often have had reason for expressing much in few words, but it 
is conceivable that they may have had need to express themselves 
secretly. Asa class they were important agents of communication, 
as I have shown on another page. We know to-day that most 
tradesmen and merchants have an office-cipher with which prices 
and terms are recorded upon some corner of the merchandise. These 
mercantile ciphers are usually simple transpositions of figures or let- 
ters, examples of which may be seen in any of the old cipher-books. 
‘We also know that some great merchants, the Fuggers for example, 
acted as government agents on occasion; and it is to be taken for 
granted that many men of power and influence used ciphers in their 
correspondence, and so used them without danger so long as the 
correspondence was in the interest of their government, or at any 
rate not opposed to the party in power. 

In Spedding’s edition of the De Augmentis Scientiarum, page 447, 
translated into English, Bacon gives a full example of the cipher 
alluded to as ‘omnia per omnia’ in The Advancement of Learning, 
which I have just quoted. He also speaks of writing as it is ‘ per- 
formed either by the common alphabet (which is used by everybody) 
or by a secret and private one, agreed upon by particular persons; 
which they call ciphers.’ He then gives an account of ciphers very 
like that which he gives in The Advancement of Learning, adding 
a careful description of the ‘omnia per omnia’ which he claims as 
his own invention. It may be said that his invention fails in two 
important qualities; for though simple in method, it is both labori- 
ous to construct and even more laborious to decipher. Laborious, 
I say, but not difficult; as any one will find who cares to practise 
it. It is by the misuse of this particular cipher that some recent 
writers have brought upon this interesting enquiry the rather fright- 
ened ridicule of the academic world, and of the ill-informed who are 
often to be found in that company. 
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Bacon closes his remarks on ciphers in the De Augmentis with 
several sentences on the art of deciphering, one of which is of im- 
portance to us here. He says that deciphering is ‘a thing requiring 
both labour and ingenuity, and dedicated, as the other [ciphering ] 
likewise is, to the secrets of princes.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


ANONYMITY AND PSEUDONYMITY 


THE custom of unmistakably declaring one’s self the author of literary 
works has become general only in very recent times. One might well 
say ‘has become possible ’; for before the invention of printing it was 
impossible, by means of what we may properly designate as a non- 
structural signature, to identify one’s self permanently as the author 
of a given work. When no structural signature’ was employed, 
nothing but strong internal evidence, such as we have, for instance, 
in the Vita Nuova, or contemporary allusions, or other trustworthy 
external evidence, could establish beyond all reasonable doubt the 
authorship of a writing or of any analogous production. Thus an 
author who had not taken the pains to sign his works internally 


1 Weit ofter sind die Hss. dagegen mit ahnlichen Zusitzen versehen, die uns ausdriicklich 
uber die Entstehungszeit, tiber Namen, Stand und Herkunft des Textschreibers und Auf- 
traggebers, iber Benutzung gewisser Vorlagen, Ausfiihrung etwaiger Verbesserungen u. a. m. 
unterrichten, nur ist es notwendig die Form und Fassung solcher Notizen peinlichst zu prifen, 
denn es ist mannigfach vorgekommen, dass mechanische Abschreiber auch derartige Angaben 
aus ihren Vorlagen ohne Weiteres heriibergenommen haben. Hiufig erfahrt man aus den 
meistens mit ‘Explicit liber’ anhebenden Schluss-Bemerkungen iiberhaupt erst den Namen 
des Werkes und seines Verfassers ; daneben fehlt es daselbst wieder an allerlei dem Charakter 
des Mittelalters eigenthiimlichen Kiinsteleien und Kunststiickchen nicht : da werden z. B. die 
Namen des Verfassers, oder des Schreibers, in einer Art Geheimschrift gegeben, miissen diesel- 
ben vielleicht von rickwiarts gelesen werden oder die einzelnen dazu gehorigen Silben sind in 
eine Mehrzahl von Versen verstreut ; dazu treten dann weitere, nicht immer vollendete poet- 
ische Ergiisse, Danksagungen fiir die Hulfe tibernatiirlicher, gottlicher Krafte bei der Schreib- 
arbeit, Fiirbitten fiir eigenes und fremdes Seelenheil, selbstbewusste Ausserungen iiber das 
Gelingen der gestellten Aufgabe oder demiitige Entschuldigungen wegen etwaigen Misslin- 
gens derselben, sowie andere beiliufige Ausserungen, bald humoristisch iibersprudelnden 
Inhalts, bald die Grenze der Decenz hart streifend oder iiberschreitend. Weniger sorgfiltig 
sind hiergegen die Anfinge der Werke und Hss. behandelt. Seit dem 13. Jahrhundert findet 
man zwar fast ausnahmlos am oberen Rande der 1. Seite die Worte: ‘ Adsit principio sancta 
Maria meo’ oder eine thnliche Anrufung, dagegen unterbleibt seit dem 11. Jahrhundert nur 
zu oft die mit ‘ Incipit liber ’ einzuleitende Nennung des Titels, besonders gern aber liisst man 
den Namen des Verfassers ausser Acht und es gilt denselben anderweit, vielleicht aus dem 
Wortlaute des 1. Kapitels oder der Einleitung herauszukliigeln; bei einzelnen Gedichten 
ist man so gliicklich gewesen, den Namen des Werkes und des Verfassers aus den Anfangs- 
buchstaben der ersten Verse des Prologes oder des diesem erst foleenden Textes zuzammen- 
zustellen. — Gustav Grober, Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, vol. i, edition 1888, p. 193. 
Die schrifilichen Quellen, § 9. Anfangs- und Schlussbemerkungen, von Wilhelm Schum. 
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(structurally), in such a way that his authorship could never be denied 
or forgotten, was in the power of his scribes, and often became 
anonymous despite himself; for even if a mere signature at the 
beginning or end of a manuscript could be regarded as a sure guar- 
antee of its authorship, no such non-structural or inorganic signature 
could be expected invariably to survive the carelessness of copyists, 
the indifference of readers, or other vicissitudes. It may be that 
acrostics and other such devices were employed at first chiefly in 
order to escape involuntary anonymity. By multiplying identical 
copies of a work, the printing-press immensely lessened the danger 
that the work should suffer this fate; but by preserving a name on 
a title-page, or, in some rare instances, at the end of a book, the 
printing-press was not necessarily preserving the name by which 
the author was known in every-day life. 

But another kind of anonymity requires consideration. I mean that 
anonymity in which an author half-unconsciously acquiesces, or which 
is his destiny because he desires the praise or the pay that his con- 
temporaries, his hearers, may bestow upon him, and is indifferent 
both to lasting’ fame and to oblivion. Though this kind of anonymity 
is rare nowadays, it was not rare in the literature of the Middle Ages. 
A notable proportion of the most beautiful literary works of that 
period cannot even be ascribed: their authors were impersonal; we 
have no evidence that it even occurred to them to mark as their own 


1 In medizval MSS. the real or supposed name, or pseudonym, of the author commonly 
appears plainly at the beginning of the MS., but is often written over each work contained in 
a codex. It may also follow the explicit, or be embedded in the body of the work: innumer- 
able examples might be cited. Printed books continued these various usages for a while; but 
gradually the title-page came to be the place for the insertion of non-structural authors’ sig- 
natures. This last tradition had got a good start as early as 1500, roughly speaking, and by 
1550 was firmly established. This development accompanied the decline of the habit of 
jumbling together various works in one volume. In other words, the custom of putting an 
author’s name on the title-page, and there only, was due, in part at least, to the growth of 
the habit of printing each work by itself (specialisation). 

As late as 1598 we have an example of the habit, so deceptive to the unwary historian, of 
printing several anonymous books under separate title-pages and binding them in one volume. 
The example which I have in mind is that of Barnfield’s poems, to which I have alluded in 
Part II. Here we have The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, with a title-page containing the name 
of Richard Barnfield, followed by three books, each of which has a separate but anonymous 
title-page. The printer has placed (naturally enough) in the front of the group that volume 
which contained an author’s name on its title-page. He may have believed that all four 
books were written bythe same author. The arrangement of the fourth book may not have 
been his, but that of some patron who had the book thus printed. Who knows? And who 
knows that some of the poems in the fourth book are not Barnfield’s? 
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what their minds had created. In this regard they do not differ from 
the painters, the architects, and other artists of their time.’ 

Anonymity is therefore either sought or not sought. With the cases 
in which it is not sought, in which it is often the natural result of an 
author’s method, or of his indifference, we have dealt with extreme 
brevity; for it is with the cases in which anonymity is sought’ that 
we are primarily concerned. If an author seeks anonymity, he does 
so to conceal his identity. His reason for so doing may be perfectly 
simple, or he may be actuated by a variety of motives, which we may, 
or may not, be able to ascertain. The desire to maintain a prestige 
which some kinds of writing might imperil or destroy, fear of official 
or private vengeance, a willingness to rest content with the praise of 
a few, aversion to becoming a ‘familiar figure,’ in other words, a 
dread of publicity, or the wish to enjoy fame unmolested, or (and 
this is a wholly different motive) the ambition to achieve some end 
which the open avowal of one’s authorship would thwart, or finally, 
sheer delight in mystifying the public,— these are some of the many 
motives which in all times, and in every Huropean country where 
literature has thriven, have led men to avail themselves of anonymity, 
i. e. of the privileges which anonymity affords. From no earlier than 
1500 to no later than 1800 the number of anonymous writers is legion, 
and of these many could be shown to have employed deliberately 
the veil of anonymity.* 

When the anonymous writer is bold enough to risk discovery, or 
wishes, on the contrary, to arouse no suspicion, or to send his pur- 
suers * off on a false scent, he will often use a pseudonym. A pseu- 
donym is merely a way of masking anonymity; it is anonymity in 


1 Of this type of anonymous writers something will be said later. 

2 All the important phases of anonymity are illustrated by innumerable examples in the 
special catalogues of anonymous works, such as the Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, by 
Ant. Alex. Barbier, first published in 1825, and Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain ; it would be difficult to name any thor- 
oughly scientific treatise on anonymity. 

8 «On ne peut nier que de bons écrivains n’aient dédaigné de mettre leurs noms aux fruits 
de leurs veilles, et des savans distingués, que nous avons encore le bonheur de posséder, ont 
fait paraitre presque tous leurs ouvrages sous le voile de l’anonyme; aussi, il me serait facile 
de prouver que dans toute bibliothéque composée d’ouvrages utiles il en existe un tiers sans 
indications d’auteurs, traducteurs ou éditeurs.’ Barbier, in the ‘ Discours préliminaire’ of his 
Dictionnaire ; see the edition of 1882, vol. i, p. xxx. See also an excellent book The Secrets of 
Our National Literature, by William Prideaux Courtney. London, Constable & Co. Ltd., 1908. 

4 Among whom will be some biographers, though the eluding of biographers is usually in- 
cidental, and not a part of the anonymous writer’s plan. 
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disguise, a trap for unwary biographers. For the anonymous writer 
himself it is a means, not always successful, of laying perpetual claim 
to the authorship of a given work. If he wishes to make assurance 
doubly sure, he may use not only the pseudonym, which he ordin- 
arily causes to be put on the title-page, but he may contrive by the 
use of an acrostic, or some other device, to sign his work so securely 
that his signature can be removed or destroyed only by garbling 
his text. This may easily happen when new editions are printed, 
particularly when they are printed without the author’s consent, or 
after his death. If, therefore, a scholar suspects any work to contain 
a hidden, i. e. a structural or organic signature, he should invariably 
search for it in the oldest editions; furthermore, he should try to as- 
certain whether it occurs in more than one edition; any change of 
typography made without the author’s consent would be likely to 
destroy it. If it is still there, even though a slight change in typo- 
graphy, in a new edition, would have destroyed it, we have in 
this very fact the most convincing evidence that the author, or some 
one acting under his instructions, or knowing his will, so re-arranged 
the typography that the signature should remain undisturbed. If we 
discover a hidden signature, it behooves us to ascertain whether it 
occurs in all the editions printed before the death of the man whose 
name it may represent. A hidden signature is a structural signature; 
the passage in which it occurs is not unlike the corner-stone of a 
building, in which from time immemorial it has been customary for 
the architect to deposit his name, thus establishing for ever his claim 
to have been the man in whose brain the building was conceived. 
There is this essential difference, that the hidden signature of the 
author is an organic part of his work as he made it, whatever wrong 
may have been done him by scribes or printers, in new copies or in 
later editions. 

As has been said, we may find both a hidden signature and another 
signature (ordinarily on the title-page), in one and the same book. 
Of these the hidden signature may have been known only to the 
author, or, at most, to the few whom he saw fit to trust. It may be 
revealed only when the motive for concealing it no longer exists; or 
it may never be revealed by the one, or by the few, to whom it was 
originally known; in which case only time and chance, or the pa- 
tience of some one who suspects its existence, can bring it to light. 
One could enumerate various other fortunes which a hidden signa- 
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ture might incur. I cite examples later on to illustrate such cases. 
If, now, a name upon a title-page has long been regarded as the 
genuine, legal name of an author, the discovery of the hidden yet 
unmistakable signature of a different name in the same work must 
arouse the gravest suspicions as to the name on the title-page, par- 
ticularly when nothing is positively known of any person for whom 
the name on the title-page might stand. If the two signatures are 
essentially different, of which would boththe first impulse and mature 
reflexion cause us to say, ‘ 7'’hvs is a pseudonym, this is the true name 
of the author’ ? If a faith that we have long shared with other men 
still bids us affirm that the name on the title-page was the name of 
the author, and of his father before him, how shall we account for 
that other name, which stares usin the face, which will remain there for 
ever, as its bearer or deviser meant that it should, requiring a rational 
explanation ? What motive shall we attribute to an author who in- 
serts, not in amanuscript, but ina printed book, the name of another 
man, still living, it may be, and perhaps powerful, when the act was 
done? Did he do so, possibly, to pay a graceful tribute in return for 
some favour? Or may he have wished, perhaps, to commemorate a 
kindred spirit, a boon companion, a friend who had shared in his in- 
tellectual life ? Or may it be that the two were really one? Or can we 
suppose that the hidden signature, involving a change of typography 
and of text, was inserted without his leave? However we would an- 
swer these questions, no upright man of good intelligence would 
identify what he could possibly suspect of being a pseudonym with 
the undeniable name of a known or real person, either in serious 
speech, or in a Life; and if a biographer persisted in identifying a 
possible pseudonym with the name of some person whom no trust- 
worthy document unmistakably records as an author, his capacity as 
a historian might eventually be doubted and his authority as a writer 
of lives might be discredited.* No scientific mind will assume a sus- 


1«The Character of a believing Christian in paradoxes and seeming contradictions’ was 
inserted in 1648 in Bacon’s Remains. Spedding doubted its origin, for various reasons, and 
assumed that it had been included in the Remains because (as he mistakenly assumed) it had 
appeared as a pamphlet in 1643 with Bacon’s name on the title-page. I am interested in 
calling the reader’s attention to Spedding’s attitude towards a title-page in its aspect as evi- 
dence. He says, ‘So far as I know, if the publisher of the edition of 1643 had not put Bacon’s 
name upon the title-page, there would have been no reason at all for thinking that he had 
anything to do with it; and as it is, the reason is so slight, that if the probabilities were 
otherwise balanced, it would hardly turn the scale. The name on the title-page of such a pub- 
lication is enough to suggest and justify the enquiry whether there be any evidence, internal or 
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pected signature to be genuine, and not a pseudonym, until all the 
known evidences have been scrupulously examined and found to 
support such a contention beyond all reasonable doubt. 

The slight evidential value accorded to title-pages by Spedding 
under some conditions has a warrant from Bacon’s own words in his 
treatise Of the Advancement of Learning (Spedding, vol. iii, p. 281), 
where he says: ‘ Neither is the moral [customary] dedication of 
books and writings, as to patrons, to be commended: for that books 
(such as are worthy the name of books) ought to have no patrons 
but truth and reason; and the ancient custom was to dedicate them 
only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the books with their 
names; or if to kings and great persons, it was to some such as the 
argument of the book was fit and proper for. But these and the like 
courses may deserve rather reprehension than defence.’ Bacon never- 
theless dedicated his acknowledged works to King, patron, or friend; 
and the reader may be left to determine whether he entitled some 
of his books with other men’s names. 

I am in doubt as to the meaning to be given to Bacon’s words, 
‘the ancient custom.’ It is possible that he used it in the same 
sense as he used the phrase ‘ mine ancient friend.” He may refer 
to the ages which preceded his own by a few centuries, or again he 
may refer to the habits of Greek and Roman writers. I can cite no 
instance of such practice in the literature of the Greeks or the Ro- 
mans; though Terence had to answer charges that he had taken a 
whole passage from Plautus’s Commorientes, hashed up Greek plays 
in order to write his. own, and, what concerns us here, that he had 
received assistance from great men who were constantly writing 
with him, and that he relied for success, not upon his own parts, but 
on the genius of his friends. (See The Comedies of Publius Teren- 
tius Afer, Latin and Hnglish, translated and privately printed for 
The Roman Society, 1900; 2 vols. ‘The Adelphi,’ Prologus, vv. 
6-21; and ‘ Heauton Timoroumenos,’ Prologus, vv. 14-26.) 

It is also possible that ‘our English Terence’ was subjected to 
similar charges, though it is not certain that he was. 


I have alluded to acrostics which are known, and which can be 
seen in many books of Shakespeare’s day, and I hope that this book 


external, to confirm the statement; but can scarcely be taken for evidence in itself, even in 
the absence of evidence the other way.’ Lord Bacon’s Works, vol. xiv, p. 289. 
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will be a spur to some patient scholar to reveal to us some acrostics 
which may now lie hidden in a simple transliteration. Tables for 
his guidance can be seen in the works of Trithemius, Della Porta, 
Selenus, Vigenére, and later writers. 

Acrostics which are as yet unknown, because unseen, may contain 
information valuable alike to the student of literature and to the 
student of history. I infer that a man would be likely to hide (or 
to transliterate) matter which he wished to use merely as a mark of 
identification, or for the information of a few friends. Such matter is 
not necessarily to be found in verse alone. It is as easy to insert an 
-acrostic or a structural signature in prose as in verse. I shall 
show several methods which were in use, both in verse and in 
prose. 

It is a common and erroneous impression that an acrostic must of 
necessity interfere with the flow of composition. I shall show speci- 
mens which do interfere, and some which do not. The latter are the 
easiest of all kinds to make, and the most difficult to discover by one 
who has had no hint of their existence. 

It must not be forgotten that, although acrostics can be produced 
by intention, and by exact methods which I shall exhibit, the same 
acrostics may be the result of chance. It will remain for the reader 
to determine how often the same rare accidents may be expected to 
recur with a remarkably definite frequency in the same book, and in 
corresponding places in that book. It is as if a log of wood were 
found in the way of an express train two miles out of Boston. This 
might be regarded as an accident. But a similar log found ina 
corresponding place two miles out of every important station between 
Boston and New York would, by many observers, be regarded as 
evidence of intention. 

It is not likely that acrostics of the kind to which we shall ulti- 
mately confine our attention were made for any other purpose than 
that of identification, for in their essence such acrosties are private 
marks, of no significance to anybody whose notice they escape. 
They convey, and apparently are intended to convey, no message, 
unless the maker imparted a knowledge of his method to a few per- 
sons. It is possible that Bacon had taken John Davies of Hereford, 
for instance, into his confidence. Davies was the man to whom 
Bacon wrote in 1603, alluding to himself as a concealed poet. (Sped- 
ding, vol. iv, p. 65.) It is also possible that Thomas Freeman was 
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in the secret when, in 1614, he printed an enigmatical sonnet to 
Shakespeare, beginning with these lines : — 


‘ Shakespeare, that nimble Mercury thy brain 
Lulls many hundred Argus-eyes asleep.’ 


We have not hitherto regarded the actor or the playwright as a man 
who had anything to hide from the Argus-eyes of his contempo- 
raries. Neither have his plays, nor his poems, lulled our Argus- 
eyes asleep. (I have slept at a performance of one of his plays, but 
the play was not the cause.) If Bacon, writing under the pseudo- 
nym Shakespeare or Shake-speare, with or without the consent, 
or to or not to the profit of the actor or some other William Shake- 
speare, purposely allowed the public to be confused thereby, then, 
both these quotations become illuminating. But we have no direct 
evidence that he did so. 

After a careful examination of the several attempts to saddle the 
plays of Shakespeare with infolded writings by means of Bacon’s 
biliteral cipher and by word-ciphers, I found, as Mr. W. W. Greg: 
found, that they will not stand a test of the simple method by the 
use of which they are said to be decipherable. I realised also that, 
if the author of the plays had desired anonymity, he would not have 
used methods which would have been as plain as daylight to many 
of his contemporaries familiar with the arts of the cipherer and the 
decipherer. Had he wished to put his name to his work so that it 
should escape detection, the only way to do so was by using a method 
which could be disclosed only by a guess, and which the author could 
say truthfully might be the result of chance. Such a method is that 
of writing a hidden acrostic in a series of corresponding places, like 
the beginning and ending of a play, poem, or block of prose. Such 
a method would be a plain variant of the simple acrostic which can 
be seen on page 55, and is an equally plain variant of the well-known . 
cipher method to be seen on page 63. I have tested the truth of my 
supposition, with the results given in this book. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a hidden acrostic. Instead of 
making your acrostic so that it can be read down the initials of the 
first words of all the lines of a verse, as on page 55, let it be made 
so that the end letters only are visible, and let the interior letters of 
the acrostic run as they will through the verse. For instance, if you 
wish to write ‘ Frauncis Bacon’ into a piece of prose or verse, you see 
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to it that the initial letter of the first word of the first line is an F, 
and that the corresponding letter at the bottom of the page is an N. 
Then look over your composition and make sure that if after F you 
take the next initial R, and if after R you take the next initial A, 
and so on, reading the first line to the one hand and the next line to 
the other (in the manner of the primitive Greeks), the last letter of 
the name will fall on the N which you have placed at the end of your 
acrostic. (See examples on pp. 59 and 65.) Thus you will have 
allowed your name to wander where it will through the composition, 
as it were on a string, continuously, beginning and ending only in 
definite spots. This method is described in detail in my chapter on 
method; and it might account for another line in the sonnet by Free- 
man, quoted above: — 


‘ Besides in plays thy wit winds like Meander.’ 


We have in these days so high a regard for the art of expression 
in writing, that the man who pursues it as a means of earning his 
living is honoured by his fellows, strangely enough, as a person of 
unusual intelligence. In antithesis, the Philosopher and the Poet, 
whose perfect work demands the highest intelligence, have been for 
centuries and are still deemed unlikely to be good judges of a simple 
business transaction. Many exceptions to this statement will spring 
to the mind of the reader, but in the main it will stand the test of 
reflexion. 

In the days of Shakespeare, the scholar and the student were hon- 
oured in much the same way, but they made little money by the sale 
of their work because the trade of publishing was in its infancy. 
Poor students and scholars looked for a maintenance in the protec- 
tion and rewards to be obtained from nobles and public men who 
were scholars themselves, or who liked to play the patron to merit 
in the arts and sciences. 

A poet stood on another footing. If he chose to seek all men’s 
suffrage, he had to face the fact that the great mass of printed verse, 
and indeed most verse that the philistine public knew anything about, 
was in the form of the popular song, or the ballad, often ribald, gen- 
erally doggerel, and associated in the popular mind with the streets 
and alehouses. Poetry itself was regarded as a toy or amusement, a 
pastime for idle hours. It is easy to imagine the reason for this when 
we remember that skill in ditty-making, rhyming, and playing on 
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stringed instruments, has been so common that at one time it was the 
practice for some barbers to keep musical instruments hanging in 
their shops, that their customers might amuse themselves while wait- 
ing their turn. , 

Those were days when most serious men gave much thought to 
religion and the problems which were forced upon them by the active 
political and religious intrigues of the Catholic and other sects. Life 
was almost hopelessly complicated by warring dogmas among the 
Protestants. Civil and religious government were so closely held in 
the same hands that religious opinion hostile to dogmas held by the 
Government was accounted treasonable. It is not difficult to imagine 
that, in such an atmosphere, the unimaginative and the godly Philis- 
tine in high office united in regarding poetry as the same class of 
people to-day regard a game of cards, or a visit to the theatre. Indeed, 
the suspicion that the theatre and cards are tools of the Devil is our 
direct inheritance from the active, self-searching, and litigious relig- 
ious spirit of those days. It is still latent in the minds of many people 
who have not enjoyed a liberal education. The Philistine still holds 
in slight esteem all accomplishments whose bearing on our daily bread 
seems remote. 

Among gentlemen in those days the flavour of the manuscript was 
not hurriedly exchanged for the smell of printer’s ink. With many 
it argued a lack of dignity to hurry into print.’ Any student can 
recall a score of instances where a writer allowed his work to remain 
in manuscript until after his death. Bacon voiced the feeling’ when 


1 «*T js ridiculous for a Lord to Print Verses, 't is well enough to make them to please him- 
self, but to make them publick, is foolish. If a man in his private Chamber twirls his Band- 
strings, or plays with a Rush to please himself, ’t is well enough, but if he should go into Fleet- 
street, and sit upon a Stall, and twirl a Bandstring, or play with a Rush, then all the Boys in 
the Street would laugh at him.’ (John Selden, Table Talk, reported by R. Milward. Arber’s 
edition.) Selden was Bacon’s junior by twenty-four years, but in what Tenison calls ‘a tran- 
script out of the Lord Bacon’s last will, relating especially to his writings,’ he [Tenison] gives 
the following passage: ‘But towards that durable part of memory which consisteth in my 
writings, [require my servant, Henry Percy, to deliver to my brother Constable all my manu- 
script-compositions, and the fragments also of such as are not finished ; to the end that, if any 
of them be fit to be published, he may accordingly dispose of them. And herein I desire him to 
take the advice of Mr. Selden, and Mr. Herbert, of the Inner Temple, and to publish or sup- 
press what shall be thought fit.’ (Baconiana, p. 203. See Spedding, vol. xiv, p. 540.) Here we 
may see the type of man whose judgement of the world was respected by Bacon towards the 
close of his life. The passage is, however, not found in Bacon’s will as it was published in 
Blackbourne’s edition of Bacon’s Works, vol. ii, p, 559 (Spedding). 

2 Letter to Lancelot Andrewes, Lord Bishop of Winchester, written in the summer of 1622. 
(Spedding, vol. xiv, pp. 870-71.) 
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he said that publication of a man’s writings should take place after 
death, so that the immortal part of him should not make an untimely 
appearance. He published only three works over his name before 
his sixtieth year;* after that time he hurried forward the preparation 
of others. Even then years passed over his grave before some of his 
works were printed. A noble like Sir Philip Sidney might prefer to 
allow his work to pass around among his friends in manuscript, and 
to remain unprinted until years after his death. Fulke Greville’s Life 
of Sir Philip was not printed until twenty-four years after its author’s 
death. These are instances merely. The cultivated world was small 
then, and a work was often deemed to have fulfilled its author’s 
purpose if his friends saw it only in manuscript. It was no uncom- 
‘mon thing for a man of means or position to keep scholarly servants 
employed in copying interesting manuscripts which passed through 
his hands in this way. Francis Bacon kept such men,’ as is shown 
by his letters to his brother. 

To men like Sidney or Bacon the opinion of the world was the 
opinion of the learned and of the wits. Their livelihood was assured 
in other ways, and they did not, so far as I know, try to make money 
by huckstering their scholarship or art directly over the counter as 
we do. I suspect that at that time scorn would have been a light 
word to express their feelings for such a method of money-making. 
Hedge-poets, and scribblers for the theatres, hired pamphleteers, the 
riff-raff of the pen and ink-pot, might write for a pittance, but they 
were another class. 

In matters of wit or scholarship men in high place cared little for 
the opinion of the plain people. What they cared for was the opinion 
of the small group of their cultivated fellows and of the literati who 
came up through the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
Inns of Court. Among themselves they were careful of the reputa- 
tion for authorship, as the habit of anonymity, and of writing under 
a mask, testifies. The writings of highly-placed men or men whose 


1 A noteworthy fact in view of the statement made by James Duport, of Trinity College, 
that Bacon ‘showered the age with frequent volumes ’; ‘Imbuit et crebris saecla voluminibus.’ 
(Manes Verulamiani; published by Wm. Rawley in 1626. Translated by E. K. Rand, and 
privately printed in 1903.) It is also worth remembering that Sir Frauncis Bacon, Knight, is 
included by Stowe and Howes (Edition 1614-15, p. 811) among ‘Our moderne, and present 
excellent Poets which worthely florish in their owne workes, and all of them in my owne — 
knowledge liued togeather in this Queenes raigne’ [Elizabeth’s]. 

2 As one instance in proof, read Francis Bacon’s letter to Anthony Bacon. (Spedding, 
vol. viil,-p. 347.) 
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Mur moderite,and prefent ercellent Poets 
10 {which worthelp florith im their atone tworkes, 
andallof themin mp stone knowledge lined 
fogeather in this Queenes raigne, according 
fo their priorities asnere as J could,4 haueg 
o2derlp fet Downe (Oi3 ) George Gafcoigne 
Cfquire, Thomas Church-yard €fquire, fir 
Edward Dyer Knight, Edmond Spencer ¢f¢ 
quire, fir Philip Sidney itnight, Sir Iohn 
Harrington Fight, Bir Thomas Challoner 
Knight, Sir Frauncis Bacon jinight, ¢ Sit 
20 John Dauie night, Matter Lohn Lillie gene 
fleman, Matffet George Chapman gentleman 
99.W. Warner gentleman, 99. Willi. Shake- 
{pearegentleman, Samuell Daniell Efquire, 
Michaell Draiton€fquire, of the bath, 9. 
Chriftopher Marlo gen.@9.Bentamine lohnfo 
gélenta, lohn Marfton Efgnier,g). Abraham 
Frauncis gen. matter Frauncis Meers gentle. 
matter Jofua Siluefter gentle. mafter Thomas 
Deckers gentleman, 99. John Flecher gentle. 
3° 99, Iohn Webfter gentleman, 49. Thomas 
Heywood gentlemen,99. Thomas Middelton 
Se George Withers. 
Thefe following were Latine Poets. 
spatter Gualter Hadongentteman,gpatter 
Nicholas Carr gentleman, 9p. Chriftopher Ore 
land gentle. Mathew Gwynn doctozof Jahificke 
Thomas Lodge vaca. of phifike, 99. Tho. 
Watfon gentle. Thomas Campion becte2 of 
pbificke. Richard Lateware dactog of diutnitic 
40 9).Brunfwerdgentleman, $patter doctoz Har- 
ule,ano matter Willey gentleman. 


Facsimile of part of page 811 in “ The Annales, or General Chronicle of England, 
begun first by maister John Stow, and after him continued and augmented with mat- 
ters forreyne, and domestique, auncient and moderne, unto the ende of this present yeere 
1614 by Edmond Howes; gentleman.” London. 1616. 
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birth warranted an aspiration to high place were so many hostages 
to fortune when printed, but were protected by courtesy while in 
manuscript, and passing among friends or acquaintance. 

Even a man reputed to have been so humble in origin as Edmund 
Spenser is supposed to have written under a mask. Instance The 
Shepherd’s Calendar, among the compositions of his first period, 
which was published anonymously, 1579-1580. Ostensibly it was not 
published by Spenser himself, though it was inscribed to Philip Sid- 
ney in a copy of verses signed with the masking name ‘ Immerito,’ 
by most scholars supposed to be Spenser’s, becanse the poem to 
which it was affixed ultimately appeared in a volume printed over 
Spenser’s name. The reason for this anonymity (so R. W. Church 
surmises) was that the avowed responsibility for the poem might 
have been inconvenient for a young man pushing his fortune among 
the cross-currents of Elizabeth’s Court. Mr. Church also says (‘Spen- 
ser,’ E.M.L. Series, p. 86): ‘A poet at this time still had to justify 
his employment by presenting himself in the character of a professed 
teacher of morality, with a purpose as definite and formal, though 
with a different method, as the preacher in the pulpit. Even with 
this profession he had to encounter many prejudices, and men of 
gravity and wisdom shook their heads at what they thought his idle 
trifling. But if he wished to be counted respectable and to separate 
himself from the crowd of foolish or licentious rhymers, he must 
intend distinctly, not merely to interest, but to instruct, by his new 
and deep conceits.’ 

Edmund Spenser and a man like Sidney were, however, at a great 
social distance from each other, and though Spenser might, perhaps, 
write anonymously to avoid shaking the confidence of those in au- 
thority, to whom he looked for advancement, Sidney would be as 
likely to pass his writings around among his friends without his name 
to them, from a feeling that among his social equals there was a lack 
of dignity in appearing concerned over authorship. Spenser might 
have been governed by both reasons. He is supposed to have been 
the son of a free journeyman cloth-worker of London.! Some have 
tried to fit him with a pedigree, but it hang's loosely from his shoul- 
ders. He had been a ‘poor-scholar’ both at school and at the Uni- 
versity. In one important respect his case was like that of Francis 
Bacon: he was dependent on the favour of men in high place for a 

1 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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lucrative appointment, and such a man would then, as now, be likely 
to trim his sails to the prevailing wind, which at that time blew, from 
some quarters, a scorching blast on ‘idle toys.’ He would be likely 
to avoid, or hide,’ any action that would be subject to ‘interpreta- 
tion’ by those on whom he depended — to use a phrase of Francis 
Bacon’s when dealing with his own view of the problem in the 
dedication of the first edition of his H’ssays to his brother Anthony. 

These Hssays are a case in point. Their author found that a manu- 
script copy of them (so he leads us to infer) had fallen into the hands 
of a printer or bookseller, and that they were about to be published 
to the world at large without his permission. I reproduce this dedi- 
cation in facsimile because it will be of interest later. 

The manifest inference to be drawn from this dedication is that 
these three little books (bound in one volume) had been circulating 
anonymously in copies, or in the original, among friends or acquaint- 
ances, in manuscript, as they had passed long ago from his pen, 
and had at last by some accident or breach of confidence come to 
the hands of the tradesman. We also have here the statement that 
Francis Bacon approved of anonymity in works ‘ of some nature,’ 
and that he had reluctantly put his name to these. 

Astonishment is often expressed that men of those days should 
wish their work to circulate anonymously. I have given some 
reasons for it, and [ shall present others later. It is not difficult to 
imagine one good reason, when the writer of ‘ idle toys’ happened 
to be a man of high birth, poor for his station, with great philan- 
thropic aims, and with his way to make in the world of statecraft, 
the law, or arms,—almost the only lucrative professions which a 


1 My own experience affords an apt illustration here. It has its amusing as well as its 
serious aspect. My examination of the documents on which the biographies of Shakespeare 
are founded led me to follow the example of Mr. W. W. Greg, by making a careful scrutiny 
of the work of certain ingenious writers who have claimed to discover many curious cipher- 
writings by Bacon. The result of my scrutiny showed me that Mr. Greg’s judgement was 
well founded. I was not satisfied, however, that I had exhausted the possible uses to which 
ciphers might have been put by a writer of Elizabethan times. My curiosity grew apace 
when my enquiries among professional literary friends drew from one of them the serious 
threat that my acquaintance would be dropped if I investigated the subject further ; and from 
another the well-meant advice that if I would consult my best interests I should avoid a sub- 
ject connected in the professional mind with the work of charlatans; and from still another, 
that ‘that is a matter on which the scholarly world has made up its mind.’ My first question 
had been answered by my academic friends —as to Bacon’s possible reason for anonymity. 
At the outset I had found that if I pursued a despised study my professional career might be 


endangered. 
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young aristocrat could enter without loss of caste. I shall fortify 
my own imagination on this point with the good reasons given by 
a contemporary of Shakespeare, the author of The Arte of Hnglish 
Poesie. 

This author was a courtier, on easy terms of speech with Hliza- 
beth, as is shown by several sly remarks in his book, which are 
often addressed to her personally. As the writer of the dedication 
states, it seems ‘by many express passages in the same at large, 
that it was by the Author intended to our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, and for her recreation and service chiefly devised.’ The 
writer of this dedication, by the way, bears the same initials as 
Richard Field, the printer of the book. Weare led to suppose that 
it was this printer who wrote the dedication. In it he speaks of the 
manuscript as ‘coming to my hands, with his bare title without any 
author’s name or any other ordinary address,’—that is to say, 
anonymously. On reading this preface, which is given in facsimile 
on page 99, I at once suspected its authorship, for no printer in that 
day would have dared to print a manuscript which had, on its face, 
the evidence of having come from the privacy of Queen Elizabeth 
herself. Of this, later. At present, let us return to the subject of 
anonymity. 

The supposedly unknown author of this book raises the Poet 
above all other artificers, scientific or mechanical, and indeed places 
his creations of the mind next in honour after those of God’s divine 
imagination. He recites in a few pithy chapters how poets were 
the first priests, the first prophets, the first legislators and politicians 
in the world; how they were the first philosophers, astronomers, 
historiographers, orators, and musicians. He asks, ‘If the art of 
poesie be but a skill appertaining to utterance, why may not the 
same be with us as with them [the Greeks and Latins], our lan- 
guage being no less copious, pithie, and significative than theirs, 
our conceipts the same, and our wits no less apt to devise and 
imitate than theirs were?’ No writer before or since has placed the 
art of the poet on a higher plane. A man must be a poet to reveal 
the mysteries of God. 

So much for the glory of the art. We will now hear him tell us 
how poets had become contemptible in the time of Elizabeth, and for 
what causes; and why many noblemen about the Court sought 
anonymity rather than fame. ‘ For the respects aforesaid in all former 
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ages and in the most civil countries and common wealths, good 
Poets and Poesie were highly esteemed and much favoured of the 
greatest Princes.’ Here he enumerates many notable instances and 
the rewards and dignities which the princes gave. ‘ Nor this reputa- 
tion was given them in ancient times altogether in respect that 
Poesie was a delicate art, and the poets themselves cunning Prince 
pleasers, but for that also they were thought for their universal 
knowledge to be very sufficient men for the greatest charges in their 
common wealths, were it for counsel or for conduct, whereby no 
man need to doubt but that both skills may very well concur and be 
most excellent in one person.’ Here again he gives several instances 
of poets who were at the same time great administrators, soldiers, 
and lawgivers. ‘So as the Poets seemed to have skill not only in the 
subtleties of their art, but also to be meet for all manner of func- 
tions civil and martial, even as they found favour of the times they 
lived in, insomuch as their credit and estimation generally was not 
small. But in these days (although some learned princes may take 
delight in them) yet universally it is not so. For as well Poets as 
Poesie are despised, and the name become, of honourable infamous, 
subject to scorn and derision, and rather a reproach than a praise to 
any that useth it: for commonly whoso is studious in the Art or 
shows himself excellent in it, they call him in disdain a Phantas- 
tical: and a lightheaded or phantastical man (by conversion) they 
call a Poet. And this proceeds through the barbarous ignorance of 
the time, and pride of many Gentlemen, and others, whose gross 
heads not being brought up or acquainted with any excellent Art, 
nor able to contrive, or in any manner conceive any matter of 
subtlety in any business or science, they do deride and scorn it in all 
others as superfluous knowledges and vain sciences, and whatsoever 
device be of rare invention they term it phantastical, construing it 
to the worst side: and among men such as be modest and grave, and of 
little conversation, nor delighted in the busy life and vain ridiculous 
actions of the popular, they call him in scorn a Philosopher or Poet, 
as much to say as a phantastical man, very injuriously (God wot) and 
to the manifestation of their own ignorance, not making difference 
betwixt terms. For as the evil and vicious disposition of the brain 
hinders the sound judgement and discourse of man with busy and 
disordered phantasies, for which cause the Greeks call him d¢av- 
Tagikos, so is that part being well affected, not only nothing dis- 
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orderly or confused with any monstrous imaginations or conceits, but 
very formal, and in his much multiformity uniform, that is well pro- 
portioned, and so passing clear, that by it as by a glass or mirror, 
are represented unto the soul all manner of beautiful visions, whereby 
the inventive part of the mind is so much holpen, as without it no 
man could devise any new or rare thing: and where it is not excel- 
lent in his kind, there could be no politic Captain nor any witty enginer 
or cunning artificer, nor yet any law maker or counsellor of deep 
discourse. ... 

‘And this phantasy may be resembled to a glass as hath been said, 
whereof there be many tempers and manner of makings, as the per- 
spectives do acknowledge, for some be false glasses and show things 
otherwise than they be in deed, and others right as they be in deed, 
neither fairer nor fouler, nor greater nor smaller. There be again of 
these glasses that show things exceeding fair and comely, others 
that show figures very monstrous and illfavoured. Even so is the 
phantastical part of man (if it be not disordered) arepresenter of the 
best, most comely and beautiful images or appearances of things to 
the soul and according to their very truth. If otherwise, then doth it 
breed Chimeras and monsters in man’s imaginations, and not only in 
his imaginations, but also in all his ordinary actions and life which 
ensues. Wherefore such persons as be illuminated with the brightest 
irradiations of knowledge and of the verity and due proportion of 
things, they are called by the learned men not phantastici but eu- 
phantasiote, and of this sort of phantasy are all good Poets, notable 
Captains stratagematique, all cunning artificers and enginers, all 
Legislators, Politicians and Counsellors of estate, in whose exercises 
the inventive part is most employed and is to the sound and true 
judgement of man most needful. This diversity in the terms perchance 
every man hath not noted, and thus much be said in the Poet’s 
honour, to the end no noble and generous mind be discomforted in 
the study thereof, the rather for that worthy and honourable memo- 
rial of that noble woman twice French Queen, Lady Anne of Britaine, 
wife first to King Charles the VII, and after to Lewis the XII, who 
passing one day from her lodging towards the king’s side, saw in a 
gallery Master Allaine Chartier the king’s Secretary, an excellent 
maker or Poet leaning on a table’s end asleep, and stooped down to 
kiss him, saying thus in all their hearings, “we may not of Princely 
courtesy pass by and not honour with our kiss the mouth from 
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whence so many sweet ditties and golden poems have issued.” But 
methinks at these words I hear some smilingly say, “ I would be loath 
to lack living of my own till the Prince gave me a manor of new elm 
for my rhyming.” * And another to say, “I have read that the Lady 
Cynthia came once down out of her sky to kiss the fair young lad 
Endymion as he lay asleep: and many noble Queens that have be- 
stowed kisses upon their Princes paramours, but never upon any 
Poets.” The third methinks shruggingly saith, “I kept not to sit sleep- 
ing with my Poesy till a Queen came and kissed me.” But what of 
all this? Princes may give a good Poet such convenient countenance 
and also benefit as are due to an excellent artificer, though they 
neither kiss nor coax them, and the discreet Poet looks for no such 
extraordinary favours, and as well doth he honour by his pen the 
just, liberal, or magnanimous Prince, as the valiant, amiable or beau- 
tiful, though they be every one of them the good gifts of God. 

‘So it seems not altogether the scorn and ordinary disgrace offered 
unto Poets at these days is cause why very few Gentlemen do delight 
in the Art, but for that liberality is come to fail in Princes, who for 
their largesse were wont to be accounted the only patrons of learn- 
ing, and first founders of all excellent artificers. Besides it is not 
perceived that Princes themselves do take any pleasure in this 
science, by whose examplethe subject is commonly led, and allured to 
all delights and exercises be they good or bad, according to the grave 
saying of the historian, “lex multitudinem religione implevit, quae 
semper regenti similis est”; And peradventure in this iron and mal- 
icious age of ours, Princes are less delighted in it, being over earnestly 
bent and affected to the affairs of Empire and ambition, whereby 
they are, as it were, enforced to endeavour themselves to arms and 
practices of hostility, or to entend to the right pollicing of their 
states, and have not one hour to bestow upon any other civil or de- 
lectable Art of natural or moral doctrine: nor scarce any leisure to 
think one good thought in perfect and godly contemplation, whereby 
their troubled minds might be moderated and brought into tranquil- 
lity. Soas, it is hard to find in these days of noblemen or gentlemen 
any good Mathematician, or excellent Musician, or notable Philo- 
sopher, or else a cunning Poet: because we find few great Princes 


1 The author, on a preceding page, had alluded to the gift to Chaucer, by Richard IT, of 
the manor of New Holme in Oxfordshire. These sarcasms on Elizabeth’s parsimony are 
rather cheeky in print, but would have passed well enough if they were read to her with the 
right kind of a smile. My quotations are chiefly from chapter viii, Arber. 
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much delighted in the same studies. Now also of such among the 
Nobility or gentry as be very well seen in any laudable sciences, and 
especially in making or Poesie, it is so come to pass that they have 
no courage to write, and if they have, yet are they loath to be knowen 
of their skill. So as I know very many notable Gentlemen in the 
Court that have written commendably and suppressed it again, or 
else suffered it to be published without their own names to it: as 
if it were a discredit for a gentleman to seem learned, and to show 
himself amorous of any good Art.’ 

He ends this chapter with an exhortation: ‘Since therefore so 
many noble Emperors, Kings and Princes have been studious of 
Poesie and other civil arts, and not ashamed to bewray their skills 
in the same, let none other meaner person despise learning, nor 
(whether it be in prose or in Poesie, if they themselves be able to write, 
or have written anything well or of rare invention) be any whit 
squeamish to let it be published under their names, for reason serves 
it, and modesty doth not repugn.’ 

Brave advice! And there must have been some very powerful 
reason to prevent him from putting his own name publicly to so 
brilliant a book ! 

There are ways, however, of putting one’s name to a manuscript 
privately, for identification by one’s self and possibly by a few close 
friends: methods some of which were open to men who were accus- 
tomed to the use of ciphers, and cipherers’ tricks. I shall show how 
this was done in the books (The Arte of English Poesie among them) 
to which I directed attention on the first page. 

The most careless reader knows that pen-names and pseudonyms 
have been used by writers in this and previous centuries. The habit 
may be the outcome of prudence, self-interest, modesty, fright, or 
intellectual or social pride. It depends on the purpose of the 
book, in conjunction with the worldly or unworldly aims of the 
writer. Upon these motives I have dwelt at length. There lies 
before us a large field for precise research, and for speculation.* 


1 See Appendix for further remarks on the conventional uses of false names, mere pen- 
names, and on the survival of writings which seem to contain no name (that is, of anonymous 
or supposedly anonymous works). 
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CHAPTER IV 
METHOD 


UNLEss all the acrostic signatures in this book are accidents, we must 
regard them as the means by which Francis Bacon, his brother, or 
his confidential servants placed an identifying mark upon works for 
which their author wished not to appear to be responsible before the 
world at large. The same remarks must hold for Ben Jonson, John 
Milton, and the rest. This supposition I use as a working hypothesis. 

Where an acrostic occurs in a complimentary verse, I leave it to the 
common sense of the reader to determine to whom and by whom 
the verse was written. 

The device is simply that of a hidden acrostic, the end letters of 
which are visible and prominent in their position, but the inner letters 
of which are hidden and follow one another in their proper sequence 
from one visible end to the other visible end of the acrostie. 

The word ‘sequence’ is here used by me for the sake of conyen- 
ience. The mathematician will not justify the use of the word ‘series,’ 
for the component figures of a mathematical series must bear a definite 
relation to one another. Inthis method of Bacon’s, the letters of the 
string, between the first and last of which is placed an acrostic, need 
bear no definite mathematical relation to one another. Chance may 
govern their position. Hvidence that design has been exercised is 
seen in the fact that by placing your pencil on the first letter of the 
string you can predict the position of the final letter of the acrostic. 

The features of this scheme, or trick, are as follows: — 

(1) Having surveyed what you have written, you choose a pro- 
minent or an appropriate place to begin, and an equally prominent or 
appropriate place to end your acrostic. 

(2) Your choice of places for beginning and ending will, as a rule, 
be determined by the ease with which the acrostic can be adapted to 
the words at the corners of the stanza, poem, column, page, or series 
of pages. 

(3) It is often easy to change a word at the corner, or in the text, 
in order to fit the acrostic to the place chosen. 
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(4) The places naturally chosen for a signature are : the dedication, 
the preface, the so-called printer’s preface or address to a patron 
or the reader; the first page or the last page; or, if convenience or 
prudence dictates, the second page or the last page but one. Some- 
times there is a signature both at the beginning and at the ending of a 
piece. Sometimes also, and this is very often the case, one half of 
the acrostic will run from one corner of the text and the other half 
from an opposite corner, and they will be made to meet in the midst 
of the text, on the same letter, thus, we may say, keying the cipher 
to the same letter. 

(5) You will not read your acrostic into the text following its mean- 
ing as we now do, from left to right; but you will read alternately 
from left to right, then right to left, to the one hand on the first 
line, to the other hand on the next line, and so on, until you have 
completed your name. This affords you the facility that comes of 
treating your text as if it were a continuous string of letters. (See 
examples on pp. 49, 51.) Hence I shall always allude to this method 
as a ‘ string’ cipher. 

(6) You may apply this string cipher to (a) initials; (6) terminals, 
i. e. letters beginning and ending a word; (c) terminals of all whole 
words and part-words, i.e. parts divided by a hyphen; (d) all letters 
in the text; (e) outside letters of a page or side of a page; (jf) initials 
outside of words of a page, or side of a page; (g) capitals. 

(7) Whichever letters you choose to employ — initials, terminals, all 
letters, capitals, outside letters or initials, the method of employing 
them is the same. It is this: — 

Having settled upon your visible ends, you follow your acrostie in 
the lines of the text, in alternate directions as if the letters were on 
a string, until it ends on the letter on which you have decided as the 
visible end of your acrostic. 

If you are dealing with the outside letters or initials only, of a page, 
you naturally read in one direction only. But if you are dealing with 
the lines of the text, and, say, with the inztvals of the words, — having 
the point of departure, you follow the lines in alternate directions as 
if the letters were on a string (ignoring all letters but initials). Sup- 
pose you wish to insert the name Prauncis Bacon: you begin your 
acrostic with an /#’ prominent as the initial of a corner-word, and then 
seek the next initial #7, then the next initial A, and so on until you 
have come to the end of your name, which must be the letter NV pre- 
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arranged as the visible end of your acrostic. If it will not so fall, 
then, if you are the cipherer, you must use your skill as an editor and 
so change a word here or there as to force the end of your name to 
fall on the letter that you have prearranged to be the visible end of 
your acrostic. You will be able to do this in many cases by changing 
the position of your &, or your O, or any one or two of the words 
the initials of which you find in your way. 

(8) A very little practice will enable you to see with how much 
ease this can be done with no loss of beauty, or change of metre, or 
sense, in your composition. 

(9) Often in making a cipher you will find it easy to begin inde- 
pendently from opposite ends of the acrostic and force your cipher to 
key itself on a given letter which may be found standing handy 
in the midst of the composition. For instance the Latin ablative 
Francisco, if spelled from one visible end, and the word Bacono, if 
spelled from the other, can be readily made to meet on the same 
letter O. 

(10) I have considered an acrostic as ‘keyed,’ not only when ar- 
ranged as just described, but also when it begins at a monogram or 
letter at one corner of a block of type, stanza, page, column, etce., 
and ends at a monogram or letter at the other end or opposite corner; 
but it must be so considered also when it runs from the first letter of 
the first word to the first letter of the last word, or to the first letter 
of the first word of the last line. 

(11) When dealing solely with capital letters of one font, I have 
considered the acrostic as ‘keyed’ when it runs from end to end of 
the side of a page: also, when it runs from the initial of the last word 
of a book to the initial of the first word of the same book, as is the 
case with the book entitled Of the Coulers of good and ewill, a frag- 
ment. Also, when it runs around the outside of a page and meets on 
two adjoining letters. Also, when two different acrostics lead to the 
same letter. 

(12) You will find that some of the signatures in this book have 
been found where some seemingly accidental double entente in the 
text made the place chosen by the cipherer peculiarly appropriate. 
For instance, signatures will be found to key from opposite ends of 
a column, on the initial VV of the word Name or on the O in owner. 
Or, immediately under the line, ‘There to all Eternity it lives.’ Or, 
on the line next to ‘My hand is ready to perform the Deed.’ 
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In some of these cases it seems as if a line might easily have been 
written with the purpose of giving the name a half humorously 
chosen place, depending on the double entente of the text. 

(13) Another ingenious and very simple method, to which we have 
already alluded, is that of using the outside letters of a page. Still 
another, a variant of the foregoing, is that of using the initials of all 
the outside words of a page, or of a poem. A good example of this 
trick is seen in Ben Jonson’s poem, Zo the memory of my beloved The 
Author, in the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, a facsimile of 
which is. shown on page 324. A remarkable example of this trick is 
seen in Heming and Condell’s dedication of the same Folio, and also 
in the address To the Great Variety of Readers, facsimiles of both 
of which are given on pages 312 and 321. 

(14) As a working hypothesis I shall suppose that the cipherer 
has been governed in his choice of a place in which to insert his 
name (or on which to make his acrostic meet from opposite corners) 
by any of the following circumstances: (a) That the page is either 
at or near the beginning or end of the work to be signed; (6) that 
the accidental fall of the letters is auspicious, or can be easily made 
so; (c) that the word or lines carry a double entente which can be 
turned to account. 

I shall also suppose that when the cipherer has taken advantage 
of an auspicious fall of the text in other than the usual places for a 
signature, he has marked the place by a wrong pagination or by some 
other such easy way to enable him to put his hand on it. 

(15) Although this method might be discovered to, or by, a con- 
temporary like Jonson, Hall,’ or Marston, it is of such a nature that 
no direct charge of authorship could be made on the strength of it. 
The satirists might write epigrams of caustic moral or literary crit- 
icism, but they could not name their man without laying themselves 
open to a prosecution for libel, if the man they satirised by innuendo 
was powerful, and held that the reputation for the authorship of 
the satirised works would have injured him in his career. For the 
defendant to have proved that the complainant signed his name in 
this acrostic fashion would have necessitated some such laborious 
work as this of mine. 


Acrostics in poetry, so we learn in the encyclopsedias, are a kind of 
1 See Part IT. 
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composition the lines whereof are disposed in such a manner that 
the initial letters make up some person’s name, title, motto, or the 
like. The word is derived from the Greek dxpos, at one of the ex- 
tremes (Latin, ‘summus,’ or ‘extremus’), and oriyos, a line of writ- 
ing, or a verse. 

There are also acrostics where the name or title is made up by the 
initial letters of inner words, or the last letters of the final ones; and 
other acrostics which go backwards, beginning with the first letter 
of the last verse and proceeding upwards. 

In these costermonger times we have come to regard ourselves 
and our learned leaders as very serious persons, and to be shocked 
when we catch a Pundit gambolling along the bypaths of intellectual 
recreation. The truth is that many of us, malgré nous, are prigs, and 
walk through life with our heads in the clouds, stooping sometimes 
to earth to get a little food and to attend to some practical duty. We 
who have this habit of mind are wont to look askance and to cough 
when we find a fellow Olympian winking to himself over something 
that has amused him below the level of his nose. 

Many of the modern encyclopedias class this clever and, in its day, 
useful art of acrostics, among the puerilities and the literary triflings 
of men who should have been employed more profitably. At some 
future time similar critics in similar encyclopedias may regret the 
time wasted by ourselves over the game of bridge, or in writing 
verses in difficult rimes.’ What we are prone to regard as puerilities, 
because we do not always understand the purposes which they served 
in bygone times, have fared like many activities once identified in 
the imagination of the Puritan with the vices of the courtly life of 
his time. 

The use and exercise of this skill in acrostics is of great antiquity. 
Cicero tells us® that the Sibylline oracles were written in a kind of 


1¢, , . Rime being no necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer 
works especially, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre; graced indeed since by the use of some famous modern poets, carried away by cus- 
tom, but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and constraint to express many things 
otherwise, and for the most part worse, than else they would have expressed them.’ (Milton 
in his preface on the verse in Paradise Lost. Edited by Masson, 1882.) 

2 «Non esse autem illud carmen furentis, cum ipsum poema declarat, (est enim magis artis 
et diligentiae, quam incitationis et motus), tum vero ea quae 4xpostix!s dicitur, cum deinceps 
ex primis versus literis aliquid connectitur, ut in quibusdam Ennianis, [quae Ennius fecit]. Id 
certe magis est attenti animi, quam furentis. Atque in Sibyllinis ex primo versu cujusque 
sententiae primis litteris illius sententiae carmen omne praetexitur. Hoc scriptoris est, non 
furentis ; adhibentis diligentiam, non insani.’ (De Divinatione, lib. II, § liv.) 
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acrostics. The Greeks cultivated the art, and so did their intellectual 
successors, the Latins. The arguments of the comedies of Plautus 
contain acrostics on the names of the respective plays (L/ncyclopedia 
Britannica), and Ben Jonson himself has used the same device in 
the versified argument which precedes his own play, Volpone.* 

A rude form of acrostic is to be found in the Holy Scriptures, for 
instance in twelve of the Psalms, hence called the Abecedarian 
Psalms, —the most notable being Psalm cxix. This is composed of 
twenty-two divisions or stanzas, corresponding to the twenty-two 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. (Walsh, Literary Curiosities.) 

We learn from the Dictionnaire Universel (Larousse) that 
‘L’acrostiche passa avec l’usage de la langue latine chez les écri- 
vains des premiers siécles de ’ére chrétienne. Il fleurit au moyen 
age dans les cloitres; il occupa l’esprit des .poétes de la Renais- 
sance, qui en augmentérent 4 l’envi les difficultés. Aujourd’hui 
Vacrostiche est a peu prés abandonné et |’on traite volontiers de 
laborieuses niaiseries, nugae difficiles, tout ce qui ressemble 4 ce jeu 
d’esprit.’ 

La Grande Encyclopédie also says that ‘On appelle acrostiche 
une poésie faite de telle sorte que les premicres ou les dernieres let- 
tres de chaque vers forment, par leur réunion, un ou plusieurs mots 
— généralement des noms propres. Les premieres ou derniéres let- 
tres, composant le mot ou les mots qu’on a pris pour sujet, sont dis- 
posées verticalement, de telle fagon que le nom mis en acrostiche 
se lise du premier coup d’ceil. 

‘Mais les acrostiches sont parfois plus compliqués: certains poétes 
ont augmenté la difficulté en faisant répétér a la fois aux premiéres 
et aux derniéres lettres des vers le mot proposé. D’autres sont 
allés plus loin et ont fait des acrostiches triples, quadruples, quintu- 
ples, reproduisant le mot un nombre queleonque de fois, souvent de 
la fagon la plus bizarre, verticalement, horizontalement, en diagonale, 
en forme de croix, etc. . . . Nos poétes du moyen Age et de la Re- 
naissance ont laissé de nombreux acrostiches latins et francais: ce sont 
eux surtout qui se sont évertués a faire, en ce genre infiniment 
secondaire, des tours de force d’uneridicule bizarrerie. A cette époque, 
il arriva trés souvent aux poétes de se servir de l’acrostiche pour 
cacher leur propre nom, ou bien encore le nom de quelque maitresse 
a laquelle ils addressaient leurs vers.’ 

1 See page 3. 
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Uand V: Land J: ITand Y. 


V. In Middle-English, v is commonly written wu in the MSS., 
though many editors needlessly falsify the spellings of the originals 
to suit a supposed popular taste. Conversely, « sometimes appears as 
v, most often at the beginnings of words, especially in the words vs, 
vse, vp, vn-to, under, and vn- used as a prefix. The use of v for u, and 
conversely, is also found in early printed books, and occurs occa- 
sionally down to rather alate date. Cotgrave ranges all F’. words (i. e. 
French words) beginning with v and uw under the common symbol 
V. We may also note that a very large proportion of the words 
which begin with v are of French or Latin origin; only vane, vat, 
vinewed, vixen, are English. (An Htymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, by the Rey. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D.) 

The distinction now made by typographers and writers between 
U and V,J and J, was not firmly established until after Bacon’s day, 
either in capitals or in the lower-case. The capital V was often used 
for the capital U at that time, but the use of a capital U for a capital 
V was not common. The same usages of course applied to the con- 
temporary manuscripts. 

The letter y at that time, and for some time afterwards, was occa- 
sionally used in the place of the letter 7 in such words as tyme= 
time; ayre=air; lyon=lion, and in many others. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to call the reader’s attention 
to other peculiarities of sixteenth and seventeenth century typo- 
graphy. Those which I have mentioned are those which concern our 
work. 


The letter U or V in the name ffrauncis. 


Wherever V or U, v or wu, fall between the a and the n in the 
acrostic figure of Frauncis or ffrauncis, I have included them in 
the spelling. They may sometimes be passed over without spoiling 
the spelling of Francis, or francis, as the name was sometimes 


spelled. 
The treatment of words not regularly set. 


I have found that for acrostic purposes a line of type is treated 
as a line of letters, and that it is sometimes the case in verse that a 
word or two has been earried up to the line above, or to the line 
below, as for instance in the following lines: — 
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Ant. Favours? By Ioue that thunders. What art thou, 
Thid. One that but performes (Fellow? 


The word which is carried over belongs to the line on which it 
stands typographically; and in reading for the acrostic it must be 
read with that line. 


The treatment of abbreviated names of characters, and stage-directions. 


I have found that for acrostic purposes the abbreviated names of 
characters are not used in the acrostic spelling, except in very few 
well-defined instances to which I have called attention in their places. 

I have found that for acrostic purposes the stage-directions are 
not used’ in the acrostic spelling; but, and this 1s important, the lines 
of stage-directions are to be followed in their proper order, although 
their letters do not count in the acrostic. 


A line of type to be regarded as a row of letters. 


In reading acrostics we must remember that a line of type is to be 
regarded as a row of letters, regardless of their meaning. If the 
acrostic is to be read on the initials, the spacing of the words will 
give you the initials. If the acrostic is to be read on the terminals, 
the same convenience is derived from the spacing of the words. If 
the acrostic is to be read on the capitals, it would not matterif there 
were no spacing of words, and the same is the case if the acrostic is to 
be read on all the letters of all the words. If the acrostic is to be read 
on the first letters of the several lines, it does not matter if there is but 
one letter to aline. Typographically speaking, a single letter between 
an upper and a lower line of type is 7pso facto a line of type in itself. 

Throughout this book I shall take it for granted that each reader 
has taken the trouble to master thoroughly the foregoing features of 
the method. If in the following pagesI have unwittingly been obscure, 
it will be easy to refer to this chapter. 

Those who follow me with the books themselves should use the 
first known editions, especially in prose. In verse it is sometimes 
possible to read the acrostic as well in a modern as in a first edition. 
As a rule, however, the habit of modernising the spelling, or of carry- 
ing over a line to fit a narrow column, will prevent the reader from 
following the acrostic. Another reason for using first editions is that 
in them it was customary to use capital letters of extraordinary size 

1 With the few exceptions noted in their places. 
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in prominent places in a verse or a page. These large capitals are 
often used by the cipherer as marks or pointers to draw the attention 
of the illuminati to the hidden name of the author. Acrostic-makers 
called them Leaders. (See page 88.) 

In one or two cases I have been unable to obtain photographs of 
first editions; for instance I have used Haslewood’s edition (1811) of 
the Partheniades, which were not printed until their appearance (1788) 
in the second volume of the Progresses, from the Cotton MSS. I have 
also been obliged to content myself with Begley’s transcripts of A. B.’s 
sonnet in Hngland’s Helicon, and of F. B.’s dedication in Palladis 
Palatium. 

It must be borne in mind that when the cipherer’s main object 
is the insertion of a cipher, the matter containing the cipher is of 
secondary importance. In that case the obvious meaning of a passage 
containing a cipher is, or may be, chosen or designed to allay sus- 
picion; so that when the text has no apparent indication to suggest 
a cipher, the absence of suggestion by no means indicates the absence 
of a cipher. The cipherer relies safely on the fact that the reader will 
fix his attention on the obvious meaning of the written matter, and 
that he will therefore not suspect the hidden, or secondary, meaning 
of the arrangement of the types of which the matter is composed. 
The more obvious the meaning, the more easy it is to insert a cipher 
without arousing suspicion. 

The ciphers or acrostics which I have discovered reverse the order 
of intention described above. In each case the acrostic is of second- 
ary importance, and was put into the composition after it was written, 
and, so far as we can judge, for the purposes of identification, or for 
a personal satisfaction. Thus the writing was done free from all 
restraint and with little thought of the name that was to be inserted 
after its completion, or when it came to be printed. 

Surprise will be expressed that a poet should take so much time to 
put his name to his work in such a manner. The reply to this impli- 
cation is to suggest that the reader practise with his own name on a 
column of the first magazine which comes to his hand, He will find 
that it takes but three or four minutes to insert his name from one 
corner to another, and to modify the words without interfering with 
the meaning of the text. In other words it will take about as much 
time as it takes to write out a cheque and sign it. He can key his 
cipher to the centre if he choose, by arranging it so that it runs from 
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opposite corners to a letter in the middle of the column. This takes 
very little more time. 

There is no need to suppose that the poet himself inserted all the 
signatures. Any one of several competent servants could have done 
it for him. 
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CHAPTER V 


PRACTICAL SPECIMENS OF ACROSTICS AND STRUCTURAL 
SIGNATURES 


Most of the devices which now follow are acrosties, which may be 
plainly visible, like the specimen on page 55; or hidden, like the 
specimen on page 59. They may be partly hidden and partly visible, 
with enough of the acrostic in sight to spur the suspicious or con- 
versant to find out the method by which the gaps may be filled in. 
The structural signatures in Part JZ are acrostics of this latter kind. 

At the risk of repetition let us give the steps again. 

Instead of exposing the whole name, as in the Walsingham speci- 
men on page 54, suppose that the first and last initial letters are 
exposed, respectively on the upper and lower right- or left-hand cor- 
ners of a stanza or distinct block of prose, the rest of the letters 
of the name being allowed to run through the stanza and to fall on 
the initial letters of any word they will. Then all that a cipherer has 
to do is to see that the name begins, for instance, on the top left- 
hand corner initial of the text, and ends on the initial of the word at 
the left-hand corner at the bottom; he can change any intermediate 
word, and ensure the result by the use of the ‘ string ’ cipher method. 

Bear in mind that when you are dealing with ¢nztials, you deal 
with no other letters but initials. The rest are nulls, for the nonce. 

Norr.— In a few places I have deemed it necessary to frame the text with a 
set of short pointers to alternate lines, so that the reader may follow my hand with 
the least possible trouble. In some cases also, for the same reason, I have under- 
lined the words or letters involved in the ciphers. It is my wish that each reader 
shall satisfy himself that each signature is to be found where [I say that it stands; 
so I have not made marks on most of the facsimiles. Each reader may do this 
for himself. 

When I use ‘ graphic’ figures, I treat as straight lines all signatures which run 
from opposite point to point. Their actual direction is, of course, often zig-zag, 
but I have deemed it best to show the ‘line of least resistance.” The same rule 
holds good when the acrostic starts out from a corner and ‘keys’ itself back again 
to the nearest letter on the same corner of the text from whence it set out. Here 
the zig-zag line of the circular figure will be ‘graphically ’ shown as a plain circle 
from point to point. 
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Bear in mind that when you are dealing with all letters, you are 
not dealing with initials only. So also in the use of terminals and 
capitals. 

A little care will soon develop facility. 


Let us now look at a few ciphers of which ours is a simple variant. 
For instance: The hidden letters of a name may be made to fall in the 
text in a definite mathematical sequence, as in the prose example from 
Selenus, shown on page 63. This method is difficult, and not suitable 
for a signature such as we have in mind, because it controls the com- 
position even more than does the Walsingham example on page 54. 
It would take a long stretch of text to enable the writer to make a 
signature with ease. 

The most skilful signature that I have seen, based on this method 
of the early cipherers, is that of Poe, shown on page 69, in which 
he puts the name of Frances Sargent Osgood. 

The method of inserting a message into a non-significant text, 
by a system of mathematical sequence, was common, and as many 
changes can be rung upon it as the cipherer chooses. They all can 
be easily detected, however, by a competent decipherer. 

As Francis and Anthony Bacon were familiar with ciphers, they 
might easily have discerned the ease and the secrecy which would 
come by discarding the mathematical sequence in favour of a sequence 
with limitations imposed only by the length of the text itself. As 
thus: — 


BACON 

Bear DCF OH N 
BRCAKDCNPOSHN 
BARCAKDCBNPOSHN 
BBAAARCAKDBCBNOPOSHN 


Here it is evident that if you seek the next letter in the name in 
its proper sequence, you will spell ‘Bacon’ in each of the above 
lines. Now imagine each of these letters to be an initial of a word 
and see the result when the method is applied to a piece of my own 
composition on page 59. 
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Now note what happens when a letter is allowed to stand in the 
wrong position: — 


BBAAARCAKDBCBNOPOSHN I pe 
BoA C O x ( im correct position. 


BBAAARCAKODBCBNOPOSHN I Me 
BX: GStev) N nN wrong position. 


By allowing the O to follow the K we have spoiled the cipher: 
that is, we have prevented it from running from the visible end B to 
the visible end N. 


Now note what happens when we remove the first C: — 


BBAAARAKODBCBNOPOSHN 
BA Cm © N 


The cipher runs out correctly again: but it could have been recti- 
fied as easily by removing the obstructing O. 

Note also that it by no means follows that the acrostic will read 
both forwards and backwards. T’o make it read both ways, forwards 
and backwards, it must be designed so to read. 

The reader will readily see that the name could be thrown on an 
entirely new set of letters by the removal of the A; and that the 
change of a single letter might easily obliterate the name or cipher. 

Here we have the letters in a string. Suppose that each letter is 
the initial letter of a word; then in order to keep them in a string all 
that was necessary was to fall back on the zig-zag method of writing 
used by the early Greeks (already alluded to), and described by 
William Blair in the article on Ciphers in Pees’s Hncyclopedia, the 
simplest and most meaty article on the subject that I have yet seen. 
The Chinese to-day write in the same way, but up and down; and 
Cicero, in a metonymical sense, uses the word Harare, meaning to 
write on a tablet; i. e. to plough back and forth over the field. 

This string or zig-zag order will give an acrostic on initials, term- 
inals, capitals, or all letters in the text, and running alternately with 
and against the sense of the text or composition, and absolutely inde- 
pendent of its meaning. 
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The following strings of letters show how a string of initials, ete., 
may read forwards; backwards; forwards and backwards; forwards 
but not backwards; backwards but not forwards; at the will of the 
cipherer. 


(a) Forwards (to right) and backwards (to left). Spelling NOCAB. 


NABCDEFGHIJKLMOPQRSTUVWXYZCAGFEDNB 
Nee ee O Bias a ON ee 
N+ ee ee aes ee OAS eas 


(b) Forwards but not backwards. Spelling NOCAB. 


NABCDEFGIIJKLMNOPQRSTV WX YZCAGFEDHB 
Nace al ee (See BEC eae 
Behe 2 ae NOs] 252803" Oe ae 


(c) Backwards but not forwards. Spelling NOCAB. 


NABODEFGCHIJKLMPORSTU V WX YZABCDEFGB 
NGO mo Oa a ae ie pat the B 
sh eg a ca ee OR eee ye 


(aa) Forwards and backwards. Spelling BACON. 
BCDEADCDEFGHIKLMNOPRSTU V WX YABCDOFN 


Pee ee REP pe ROEM 


(bb) Forwards but not backwards. Spelling BACON. 
BCDBFEGHIKLMNOPQRSTUWABCEFGHILMNON 
A- 


(cc) Backwards but not forwards. Spelling BACON. 
BCDEFGHIKLMNOPRSTUV WABCEFONHIKLMPN 
A 
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The letters are shown as if they were strung on a string, and 
keyed from and at different points. 


1. Left to right. > ¥£-R-A-U-NC1I5- BACON? 
2. Upper left F Teh hin Re oN ge ote 
to Shh Sts Gees he 
lower right N. SOURS OT NS = 


Frauncis Bacon 


See eG > 
3. a left B Se ee Oe ee 
@) f 
lower left O. Ce a 2 a ee 
“a O- Se corraa y pies <— 
Bacono 

4. Lower left F 2 poy APO SA ee ay sae 
up and back again SP les RICE lira 

to <= Oe U- Gow < 

lower left N. SS PNeRoo AS} SS 


Frauncis Bacon 


ee 

5. Upper left F ee OC Ne! ras 
aaa back again ne so ere ce Z Pe 
upper left O. ok 2 Cac aaa < o 
> %--------Q°° > 


Francisco Bacono 


The reader will observe that it does not matter how many letters 
may fall between the letters of the name, so long as they are not 
allowed to interfere with the spelling of the name itself, from point 
to point. ‘ 
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Another Example of the String Acrostic 


On the opposite page is a string of 723 letters. Begin to read 
from the letter F which begins the first line, to the right on the first 
line, to the left on the second line, to the right again on the third 
line, and so on, downwards, taking the next R, then the next A, 
then the next N, and so on, until you have spelled FRANCISCO 
BACONO. You will arrive at the bracketed letter O. Repeat 
this process beginning from the letter F which ends the last line, 
but this time read to the left, and upwards. You will arrive again 
at the same bracketed letter O, and will thus key the cipher. ‘The 
acrostic figure here is: — 


FRANCIS BACON 


WAAMNPS OMIA 
DigO ORT P Sil BA 


PIM PITS Pex Belep O Dik 
BLTRTGWWTMOWC 
DW SR HSE ACP F OT 
AFEABAIMNTAN 
M SHAUAL SERENE IN Aba’ BID 
TACT DMA VA CT 
LBTYTMCWYWAD 
EVGMSTITAHTC 
MT WMWT TY WWBN 
PBWHI LII OWI B 
I OMDFMTETAH 
AHMPFHFMBWT 
SAWI WBSBLBN 
MTBADWWMATYV 
SOTFTPWEPS MA 
BTAWDS WHEFLAV 
GATI OOHHMRNWD 
BFWSSMCWMOWI T 
WASP POTPBETWI F 
Loy CMWMA LTS TS 


SEE las] ep desl A Fay MEPL, EPL am 


rep n < 
ae) 


Bates sek Vartan S ALS oM P 


OSAEETMFWCOWO 
FOAyE S. O° Test wa CT 
OCcTrOETV TAMF Fs 
BETCOLMS NMBWT 


rd ae 
TOAT 
EOBT 
VATH 
ET WL 
HBIE 
BVOL 
HONH 
GrorG A 
PTBH 
eae Nii 
a Gee 
TVBA 
AGA oT 
LBF 
YWwr 
F 


E 
C 
Od bate) 
Boo 


Shek rh oo 
> em <j be 


MTSFTTS 
SOASTBB 
TCHGCTT 
RHRVTAPT 
EWMWS SI 
TCTCWFA 
MGS MWVI 
MBAVAWH 
RLS MOEK 
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MP TIO 
DWOLL 
CAV DSB 
1 Eee ees 
DDLBM 
Q Thvi Av T 
B.C HON 
WTDFT 
I's WI B 
BFMWA 
FMDEW 


SAA FVOMS NWA M 


MOLD Gs Ot 
I NBBDBN 


LS OTS 
CAAWW 


BI MWNMP[OJP MN W 


SWCARHO 


F MDMM 


WOLTHDGMFOVCB 
MS WGHI DI OWDAD 
FMTS DFTAMN WMO 
BOBS FS STATI WF 
BWTOTOOHTWI HB 
2aCuL EDIE Wearl OLT7O? HU 
EeTAStGAV Tibe vO. Vero 
WCAWDLWHOBTBA 
GNFOMDNBOSF 


The above string is composed of the initials of the words of the 
text of a Folio page given in another part of this volume. The 
initials are here printed in the order in which they appear, as 
strings, in the first Folio page of Zhe Comedie of Errors. The 
strings run from either end to the centre letter [O]. 
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It must be remembered that the string cipher-method (as I call it 
for convenience), which Bacon used, is not less definite in its aspect 
as a series of letters than is the method of the cipherer who uses 
such a series as, say, the initial of every second word, or the initial 
of every fifth word. In Bacon’s method, we find that he uses, say, 
the first F of the first line, then the neat R, then the neat A; and so 
on. The neat is, mathematically, precisely as definite in sequence as 
the second. Bacon does not use any following R, and then any fol- 
lowing A; but he uses always the next R and the next A, etc. The 
result is then as certain as a stated mathematical sequence, when 
you remember that the sequence begins and ends on two fixed points. 
_ It is also worth remembering that a mathematical series is no 
less subject to chance than the limited alphabetical sequence used 
by Bacon, though at first sight it seems to be so. The one is as 
susceptible of being produced by design as the other. For instance; 
it is possible that if you were to empty on the floor a bag containing 
a million figures, they might by chance so remain on the floor that 
they would exhibit a regularly formed multiplication-table up to 5 
times 10. But it is not within the bounds of imagination that the same 
figures again thrown down, with the same lack of design, would yield 
the same or even nearly the same results. ‘There is a chance that 
they would, however. 

The curious in such matters of chance may be interested to know 
that William Blair, in his article on Ciphers in Rees’s Encyclopedia, 
gives a table which was prepared by the British Admiralty to show 
how many transpositions may be made of an alphabet of 36 letters 
for signals. (Mentioned on page 47.) I reproduce here four rows of 
figures showing, respectively, how many times 10, 16, 24, 36, letters 
may be transposed. 


10. 3,628,800. 

16. 20,922,789,888,000. 

94, 620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000. 

36. 371,993,326,789,901,217,467,999,448,150,835,200,000,000. 


The mind refuses to grasp these figures, and a mathematician alone 
could tell us how many chances there are against two identical trans- 
positions turning up when no design has been exercised. 
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To return to our specimens, let me say that I have prepared a few 
mathematical and other acrostic ciphers to show that a mere tyro at the 
work can make them in a few minutes. I have also wished to show 
the reader how easy it is to force even that most delicate of all com- 
mon poetic forms, the Sonnet, to receive one of Bacon’s acrostics 
twenty odd years after the poem had been written, with no fore- 
thought of such treatment. Let me again remind the reader that the 
specimens of acrostics and structural signatures in this chapter have 
been given to enable him to form an idea of the long period during 
which such literary devices have been used. The specimens will also 
enable the reader to practise his hand and eye in several acrostic 
methods before he begins to read Part LT, containing the signatures 
of Francis Bacon, and others, which it is the purpose of this book to 
set forth for the first time. 

We will set out with the definition of an acrostic as it is given 
in Murray’s A New English Dictionary: ‘A short poem (or other 
composition) in which the initial letters of the line, taken in order, 
spell a word, phrase, or sentence. Sometimes the last or middle letters 
of the lines, or all of them, are similarly arranged to spell words, 
etc., whence a distinction of single, double, or triple acrostics.’ 

This definition is correct except in saying that an acrostic is a short 
poem. Witness Boccaccio’s ’ Amorosa Visione, which is a very long 
example. 
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Explanation of Specimen A. 


This specimen shows an ordinary ‘ visible’ acrostic in its simplest 
form. 

It is to be read on the initial of the first word of each line, begin- 
ning at the initial of the first word of the first line and ending on 
the initial of the first word of the last line. 

The acrostic is Srr Francis WALSINGHAM. 

Note how this method cramps the author’s construction. 

Note also, that the matter is here of equal importance with the 
acrostic; because the intention is to pay a visible compliment and 
not to fix an identifying mark of authorship. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Shall, ete. 
nf 


R 
EF 
R 
A 
N 
C 
I 
S 
WwW 


A 
L 
S 

I 

N 
G 
H 
A 
M 


ake, ete. 


When describing the burial of Sir Francis Walsingham, Stow 
says that ‘these verses called Acrostickes are also hanged up.’ 
(Survey of London, 4th edition, 1617, p. 1632, as quoted by John 
Nichols.) 


FRANCIS BACON 


Specimen A. 


Shall Honour, Fame, and Titles of Renowne, 
In Clods of Clay be thus inclosed still ? 
Rather will I, though wiser Wits may frowne, 
For to inlarge his Fame extend my Skill. 
Right, gentle Reader, be it knowne to thee, 
A famous Knight doth here interred lye, 
Noble by Birth, renowned for Policie, 


Confounding Foes, which wrought our Jeopardy. 


In Forraine Countries their Intents he knew, 
Such was his zeal to do his Country good, 
When Dangers would by Enemies ensue, 

As well as they themselves, he understood. 
Launch forth ye Muses into Streams of Praise, 
Sing, and sound forth Praise-worthy Harmony; 
In Hngland Death cut off his dismall Dayes, 
Not wronged by Death, but by false Trechery. 
Grudge not at this imperfect Epitaph; 

Herein I have exprest my simple Skill, 

As the First-fruits proceding from a Graffe: 
Make then a better whosoever will. 


Disce quid es, quid eris; 


Memor esto quod morieris. E. W. 
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Explanation of Specimen B. 


This acrostic, or structural signature, by Villon is here produced 
to show that the printer’s habit of using a capital for the first letter 
of every line, in verse, has made obvious an open vertical acrostic 
which might be readily overlooked by the careless reader of the 
manuscript on the opposite page. 


Villon A S’Amye." 


Faulse beaulté,’ qui tant me couste chier, 
Rude en effect, ypocrite doulceur; 
Amour dure, plus que fer, 4 mascher; 
Nommer que puis de ma desfacgon Seur, 
Cherme felon, la mort d vng poure cuer, 
Orgueil mussé, qui gens met au mourir; 
Yeulx sans pitié. ne veult droicte rigeur, 
Sans empirer, vng poure secourir ? 


Mieulx m’eust valu auoir esté sercher 
Ailleurs secours, c’eust esté mon onneur. 
Riens ne m’eust sceu hors de ce fait hasier; 
Trotter m’en fault en fuyte, 4 deshonneur. 
Haro, haro, le grant & le mineur! 

Et, qu’est-ce cy ? mourray, sans coup ferir, 
Ou pitié veult, selon ceste teneur, 

Sans empirer, vng poure secourir. 


‘Vng temps viendra, qui fera dessecher, 
Taunir, flestrir, vostre espanye fleur: 

Ie* m’en risse, s’enfant peusse marcher, 
Lors— mais nennil—ce seroit done foleur. 
Las, viel seray; vous, laide, sans couleur. 
Or, beuuez fort, tant que ru peut courir. 
Ne donnez pas 4 tous ceste douleur, 

Sans empirer, vng poure secourir. 


Hnvot. 


Prince amoureux, des amans le greigneur, 
Vostre mal gré ne vouldroye encourir; 

Mais tout franc cuer doit, pour Nostre Seigneur, 
Sans empirer, vng poure secourir. 


1 Grant Testament, p. 60. Ceuvres Completes de Francois Villon. Publiées d’aprés les 
manuscrits et les plus anciennes éditions, par Auguste Longnon: Paris, 1892. 

? The Stockholm MS. reads amour, and shows a few other slight variations. 

5 In most of his acrostic signatures Villon uses one i in his name; in this the first 7 is vo- 
calic, and / mouillé is represented with an i/ (as in the word mouillé itself). Observe that the 
acrostic in the third stanza does not include the initial letter of the first word of the refrain. 
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Specimen B. 
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Ballade. Reproduced from page 51 recto, Le Petit e& Le Grant Testament 
de Francois Villon, etc. Reproduction facsimile du manuscrit (about 1470) de 


Stockholm, avec une introduction de Marcel Schwob. Paris, 1905. 


(Harvard.) 
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Explanation of Specimen C. 


This is a simple acrostic, with the end letters in sight as hints, and 
with all the interior letters hidden. 

Note the initials of the corner words. They are N . T 

(te 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘foundation,’ upwards, 
following the arrow-marks which are placed for your convenience, 
left to right on the first line; right to left on the next line; and so on; 
using the next initial R that you come to; then the next initial A; 
then the next initial U, ete. You will arrive at the initial N of the 
word ‘ Notwithstanding’ at the left-hand corner of the top line, having 
spelled FrAunciIs Bacon. 

Repeat the process; beginning on the initial I of the word ‘imper- 
sonality, at the right-hand corner of the last line; reading upwards, 
but this time in a reverse direction. You will arrive at the initial T 
of the word ‘to’ at the right-hand corner of the top line, having 
spelled INVENIT. 

The acrostic cipher here is FRAuncIs Bacon INVENIT. 

I wrote the composition freely, and afterward threw in the cipher. 

Note that if the two words ‘upon facts’ (7th line from the bottom) 
were thrown into the upper or lower line next to them, there would 
be no cipher. 

It took me about ten minutes to insert this cipher after I had writ- 
ten the text. The needed changes at the end forced me into stilted 
construction. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Notwithstanding To 
O 

C I 
A 

B N 
S 

i E 
C 

N V 
@ 

A N 
R 

Foundation Impersonality. 


The next example (Specimen D) isa good example of this method. 
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Specimen C. 


A pair of parallel acrostics, running from lower to upper corners 
(a) Frauncis Bacon. (b) Lyvenrr. Ilustrating Bacon’s method. 


Nee the vested interests to <— 
which protection is given by reactionary pol- 
icies in religious government, there has been — 
— a steady growth of scientific training which 
has taught men to pay more attention to facts — 
— than to plausible inferences or attractive theories. 
To-day men care little whether Moses wrote the — 
— Pentateuch; but they care much about the prac- 
tical effect of his teaching. The belief held — 
— by many educated persons untila very recent date, 
that the world as we know it was made by the — 
— Creator in six working days, is now regarded 
with amusement. So _ literary and _ historical — 
— beliefs, so far as they are not based on facts, 
have no inherent force for good, and must go down <— 
— before a scientific investigation. These remarks 
apply alike to the whole range of science, whether — 
— of chemistry, religion, mathematics, or to the 
history of literature. The odium litterartum springs — 
— from the same source as the odiuwm theologicum, 
namely from a mind befogged by inferences not based — 
— upon facts. 
~ The bane of modern literary history is a habit — 
— of reading between the lines. A reputation in 
scholarship built on this basis is jeopardised — 
— by every honest search among documents. It is a 
habit opposed to that openmindedness the obvious <— 
— foundation of which is impersonality. 
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Explanation of Specimen D. 


The method of this example is similar to that used in Speci- 
men C. 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘free,’ which is the last 
word of the last line; to the left; on the initials; upwards; to the 
initial O of the word ‘ ore-throwne,’ which is the last word of the top 
line; having spelled F'RANCISCo. 

Again, begin on the initial B of the word ‘be’ at the end of the 
last line but one; to the right; upwards; to the same initial O of the 
word ‘ore-throwne’ at the same right-hand corner of the top line; 
having spelled BAcono. 

The acrostic cipher here is FRANcisco BAcono: i.e. By FRANCIS 
Bacon. . 

This specimen is a facsimile (except as to size) of the ‘ Epilogue’ 
to The Tempest as it appears in the first Folio of The Plays of Mr. 
William Shakespeare. It is a specially interesting example, as 
scholars have hitherto regarded Z'he Tempest as the last play that 
the poet wrote. If this surmise is right, this Hpilogue is the play- 
wright’s last word to his audience, and the place where he would 
be very likely to sign his name in cipher if writing either under a 
pseudonym or anonymously. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Ore-throwne, Ore-throwne, 


C 

S N 
I O 
C C 
N A 
R Be 
Free 


That is, FRANCISCO Bacono,! — By Francis Bacon. 


* T leave it to others to discuss the correctness of the cipherer’s Latin. As a working hy- 
pothesis, I shall treat the name Francisco Bacono as if it were the ablative case of Franciscus 
Baconus. It is possible that both Francisco Bacono and Antonio Bacono were Italianate pet- 
names used by the two brothers and their intimates. 


FRANCIS BACON 


Br lw © G VE; 


{poken by Profpero. 


> INO y charmer are allore-throwne, 


And what firength Lhaue's mineowne. <— 


>| Which ts moft fains: now "sis trae 
Lemuft be beere confinde by yeu, 
>| Orfent to Naples, Let me not 
Since! baue my Dukedomegot , 
>| And pardon'a the deceiuer, dwell 
Insiis bare Zfland, by your Spel, 
But releafe me from my bands 
with the belpe of your good bands : 
Gentle breath of yours, my Sailes 
Muft fill, or elfe my proiett fatles, 
>| which was to plesfe: Now Iwant 
Spirits to enforce: Art toinchant, 
>| And my endsng 1s defpaire, 
Vulefed be reliea'd by praier 
Ae ge fa, that it afaules 


v 


v 


A} 


Mercy st felfe, and frees all faults. 


< 


<< 


<< 


{sth 


<—_— 


>] Asyou from crimes would pardon'd be, 
< Exit. 


Let your Indulgence ferme free. 


‘The Epilogue’ to The Tempest, showing acrostics described on the previous page. 
The pointers and underlinings will show the reader how to read in alternate 
directions, and will thus carry him to the words the initials of which make the 


acrostic. 


Specimen D. 
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Explanation of Specimen EF. 


This is a variant of the previous specimens. It is typographically 
(size excepted) like the text as it appears on pages 46 and 47 of the 
Cryptomenytices of Selenus. 

I print it to show a specimen of a mathematically planned cipher, 
in a non-significant text. This system can be modified to suit any 
mathematical sequence that the writer is subtle enough to devise. In 
this case, by beginning to read on the initial of the first word and 
continuing to read on the initial of every following alternate word, 
you will find the sentence: — 

Hac Nocte post XII, VENIAM AD TE CIRCA JANUAM QUAE 
DUCIT AD OrTuM. Isr ME Expecrasis. AGE UT OMNIA SINT 
PARATA. 

Note that this composition is forced to meet the exigencies of the 
cipher. Note also the cipher is the cause of the composition, which 
is of an entirely secondary importance. 
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Specimen H. 


Exemplum Padielis, by Trithemius; quoted from him by Selenus, 
edition 1624. 


Aliud Exemplum P ADIELIS, cum 
hac infcriptione. 


Padiel Melion Parme Amie Bufayr Ino Ma Venoga Pamelochin : h.e. 
Gin Meynung. 

Humane falutis amator, univerforum Creator maximus, nobis indixit 
obedientiam mandatorum, cut omnes tenemur obedire ex amore. Premium 
verd obedientibus promifit, fempiterne felicitatis tabernaculum poffidere. 
Xhrifti obedientiam in[piciamus, quam imitari curemus, ut ad ceternam fee- 
licitatem, nobis promiffam, ingredi mereamur: Angelorumqué confociari 
manfionibus fempiternis. Agamus peenitentiam dam poffumus : tempus pre- 
ciofum expendentes fructuose. Caveamus né imparatos Mors rapiat, quee 
concedere mora alicui recufat. Ideoquée Fratres, agere poenitentiam non tar- 
detis. Velociter enim ad vos, Mors veniet : quam nemo veftrum, dix evadere 
potest. Dies ergd veftros tranfeuntes conf{picite, poenitentiam inchoantes, 
quando tempus habetis. Appropinquat hora decedendi hinc. O Mors rerum 
terribilium terribiliffima, quam velociter nos miferos confumis : Incolatum- 
gue noftrum breviffimum, multis injuriis plenum, miferis facis effe crudelé ? 
Evigilemus miferi, Xhrifto Jefu Salvatore noftro pyffimo nos exhortante & 
conteftante, ut turpes negligentias arguamus, & bonis operibus, jufticie vias 
Solicité cuftodiamus. Alme Redemptor generis humani, exaudi nos, veniam- 
gue nobis tribue peccatorum. O Pater mifericordia, fis nobis propitius, in ‘ 
omnibus adverfitatibus noftris. Sana Domine infirmas animas noftras : quo- * 
niam tui fumus : Preefta nobis afflictis vermiculis, requiem Jempiternce amee- 
nitatis, quatends te femper asfpiciendo laudemus. h. e. Hac nocte poft XII, 
veniam ad te, circa januam, que ducit ad Ortum, ibi me exfpectabis. 
Age ut omnia fint parata. 


oe 
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Explanation of Specimen F. 


This specimen was invented by me to show that the method ex- 
emplified by Specimen El may be used to enable a writer to write 
around a cipher, and at the same time say what is in his mind about 
any subject, with reasonable freedom in his composition. 

The initial of the first word here is significant, and the initials of 
the following thirteen words are nulls, or non-significant. This order 
or series of significant initials and non-significant initials must be 
read from left to right and is repeated throughout the page, and will 
yield on examination the sentence: — | 


WiL~uiAM Stone Boots INVENIT. 


The reader will find that, if he follows my directions, he will 
extract the following words from the page: — 

While . it . link . literature . in . always . matter . spirit . 
The . offered . never . entitled . Barrister . of . of . the . has 
into . napping . various . Elizabeth . not . it . the. 

It will be seen that the initials of these words yield the sentence, 
if put down in consecutive order. 

As many changes can be rung on this mathematical method of 
ciphering as there are combinations of numbers. Sometimes a cipherer 
would begin with a number of nulls, and make his significant initials 
fall on an uneven series like, say, the following fifth, sixth, seven- 
teenth, and thirtieth initials. It is merely a matter of agreement as 
to the understanding which he has with his correspondent. A skilful 
cipherer could write two ciphers into the same page of composition, 
— the one in an easy series, intended to be found out and to mis- 
lead, — the other to convey the true message. 


‘ 
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Specimen F. 


While this book is addressed to students of History, there is little 
doubt that it will also interest the open-minded students of Hnglish 
Literature. Present methods of teaching link the two subjects too 
closely together. The ability to distinguish good from bad literature 
is guided at present by the same set of men as are engaged in teach- 
ing the History of Literature. The two functions must be related 
and should always be interdependent, but they differ essentially from 
each other. The one is a matter of literary beauty; the other, of evi- 
dence. The one brings into play the spirit of the literary artist, the 
other the mental equipment of the trained cross-examiner. The same 
man is rarely trained in the two abilities, though both gifts are offered 
by Nature to the man who will cultivate them. Their marked differ- 
ence has never been so well exposed as in a recent book by Mr. 
G. G. Greenwood, entitled The Shakespeare Problem Restated. Mr. 
Greenwood is an accomplished and reliable scholar, a Barrister, and 
a Member of Parliament, and his able work proves to the satisfac- 
tion of the man whose vision is not befogged by inference, that in 
the minds of his educated contemporaries William Shakespeare the 
Actor was not identified with William Shakespeare the Poet. This 
is a very important step in an interesting historical discussion which 
has been, unfortunately, allowed by the most respected of our aca- 
demic leaders to drift into the hands of the layman. In plain words 
our leaders have been caught napping. They have not taken into 
account the bare possibility that any one of various good reasons 
may have determined a great genius and ambitious young favourite 
of Elizabeth to publish poetry under a pseudonym. They have over- 
looked the possibility that this not only might be done easily, but 
might be done with such skill that it would completely hoodwink all 
but a very few contemporaries. They have apparently forgotten the 
letters of Junius, and appear to have ignored the methods of Fran- 
cesco Colonna. 
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Specimen G.* 


If the reader wish to try his hand at this easy cipher let him decide 
on his series, and rule his paper into as many divisions as there are 
numbers in his series. He will then write his message down the col- 
umn on which fall the significant numbers of his series, and will fill 
in the other columns with the non-significant words. 

For instance, if he wish to say ‘Lord Burghley is opposed to your 
plan,’ in a series of 1 and 7, he will rule 8 columns thus: — 


L | Let your actions | be governed | by a policy 

O | of amity between | the king’s minister | and our 

R | royal mistress. | At the time of the lamented 

D | death of our late Chancellor,} this business} was 

B | brought} to a head. His Lo’ship | now rests 

U | upon the terms of the treaty, and the 

R | reasons | which led to its adoption.| Her Mate 

G | gives her entire consent, and my Lo Burghley 

H | has withdrawn) all opposition | to the course | now 

L | lett open by the death of the prince. 

E | Every | article in this treaty must be b 

Y | your Excell¥Y | carefully] maintained] in its original; draft, 

IC |) as much as her most gracious| and 

S | sacred | Mate desires | nothing so much as friendly 
ete. ete. 


Here we have a message which now looks like an acrostic, but 
which when re-written with, for example, nine words to the line, will 
not show evidence of design. To a person having the key to the 
series, the despatch contains a message which negatives its ostens- 
ible meaning. The despatch might be shown to the prince to whom 
the receiver was accredited, without arousing in him suspicion as 
to the writer’s actual policy. 


1 This specimen is given in further illustration of the device employed in the ciphers used 
in Specimens E and F. 
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Specimen LH. 


By spelling from the initial B of the word ‘ By,’ with which this 
paragraph begins, and then taking the next initial A, and then the 
next initial C, and so on, to the right on the first line, to the 
left on the second line, to the right on the third line, and so on; 
the reader will not fail to arrive at this capital O when he has 
spelled the word Bacono. Now continue the experiment by spelling 
from the initial F of the first word of the last line; to the right 
on the last line, to the left on the last line but one, and so on 
upwards; taking the next initial R, then the next initial A, then 
the next initial N, etc., completing the spelling of FrANcIsco; you 
will arrive at the last letter of the acrostic surname, and 
finish reading at the capital O which is the node of the acrostie. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


By spelling, ete. 
vk 


C 
O 
N 
at this capital O 
C 


C 
N 
fk 
R 
Finish reading, ete. 


The above specimen tells its own story. I have invented it in order 
that the reader may see how simple it is to throw one of the ‘string 
cipher’ signatures into a passage describing the making of the signa- 
ture which is to be found in that passage. Part JJ contains several 
signatures made in this way. 
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Explanation of Specimen I. 


The valentine on the opposite page was written by Edgar Allan 
Poe to his friend Frances Sargent Osgood.’ It contains an acrostic 
which I have exposed for the reader’s convenience. 

In order to decipher this acrostic as he printed it you would have 
had to discover that you must read the first letter of the first line, 
then the second letter of the second line, then the third letter of the 
third line, and so on, until you have spelled the name of FRANCES 
SARGENT OsGoop.. 

Note that this acrostic is read from left to right on every line; but 
that each line is treated by itself as a string of letters. 

Note the close resemblance to the Bacon method if there had been 
a natural sequence instead of the mathematical sequence which is so 
easily exposed; and if the lines had been read as on a continuous 
string instead of as a series of broken strings from left to right. 

Bacon’s method is child’s play compared with this method of Poe, 
because its sequence of letters is not a forced and definitely mathe- 
matical series, though equally definite in its results. 

1 The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by J. H. Ingram, 1899, vol. iii, p. 28. 


Doe eS ee ee eS eS eS EY 
On OO SA Ce eat eS NO 


Se 


ed SE oe so eumte aes eon 


iO O90 O eae Ve a Oa oS 
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Specimen I. 
A VALENTINE. 
For her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes, 
Brightly expressive as the twins of Leda, 
Shall find her own sweet name, that nestling lies 
Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search narrowly the lines! — they hold a treasure 
Divine — a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at heart. Search well the measure — 
The words — the syllables! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labor! 
And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre, 
If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 
Hyes scintillating soul, there lie perdus 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 
Of poets, by poets — as the name is a poet’s too. 
Its letters although naturally lying 
Like the knight Pinto— Mendez Ferdinando — 
Still form a synonym for Truth. — Cease trying! 
You will not read the riddle, though you do the best you 
can do. 
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Specimen J. 


Mm folgenden Tage wurde von Serufalem auf 
gebrochen Und der Weg nach der fyrijchen Miijte zu 
Pferde gemacht. Lieffte Trauer, tiefjtes Meitletd mit 
Arbogajts Schicfal im Herzen, Ohne jedoch ein Wort 
itber ifn gu fprechen, Mitt die Bringeffin nac) dem 
Cinjchiffungsplage dahin. 

Holdjeliger Cngel, Ermanne Dich! Da labt 
fich Michts mehr dndern, Redete fie der Graf unter 
Viebfojungen in Vaffa an. Ya weih eS, ertviderte 
Die Pringejjin aufjeufzend. 


The above specimen is a passage from the eighteenth chapter 
(page 183) of the Prinzessin von Portugal, which passed as the work 
of Alfred Meiszner, but which was the work of Franz Hedrich. You 
will see the words ‘ AuTorR HEpricH’ by abstracting in their proper 
order the types with a heavier face than is seen in the other types 
of the text. (See Alfred Meiszener— Franz Hedrich, von Franz 
Hedrich: Berlin, 1890, pp. 132-3.) 
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Specimen K. 


This example is given, because it helps to illustrate the kind of 
learned ingenuity which was at the base of this kind of once com- 
mon intellectual amusement, and method of structural signature. 

It is verse written by some one in the olden time, and to speak 
technically it is at once acrostic, mesostic, and telestic; and in addi- 
tion to these qualities you will see that the name JESUS appears in 
the middle of the verse in the form of a cross. 


I Inter cuncta micans I gniti sidera coell £ 
E Expellit tenebras E toto Phoebus ut robE E 
S Sic caecas remoyit ITESUS caliginis umbraS. S 
V_ Vivificansque simul U ero praecordia motU U 
S Solem justitiae S ese probat esse beatiS §S 
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Explanation of Specimen L. 


This specimen is a sonnet of my own, which I use here to show 
how easily an acrostic may be inserted in it. 

Note that in order to insert the cipher signature (the Latin abla- 
tive), Francisco Bacono, in a circular figure, that is to say, from the 
initial of the first word of the last line throughout the sonnet and back 
to the initial of the first word of the last line but one, the only changes 
needed are one word in the fourth line and four words in the last 
three lines. 

The change does not make the sonnet worse than it was before. 
I have taken liberties with this sonnet, as my regard for it is of the 
same nature as that of Touchstone for Audrey; and for much the 
same reasons. *Tis a poor sonnet, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but 
mine own. It was written in 1889. 

Note that it took but a few moments to make the necessary 
changes. 

A poet might have been even more expeditious. 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘ Fate’ (first word on 
the last line); upwards; to the right, or to the left; on the initials; 
throughout the sonnet, and back again, having spelled Francisco 
BAcono; you will arrive at the exclamation ‘O!’ (first word on the 
last line but one). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


SB ae 
LA Ge 
4 N 
Cc S 
/ \ 
! \ 
@) I 
| | 
\ 
Cc 
> / 
\ 7. 
—>0o N 
— Fate 


13 
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Explanation of Specimen M. 


The sonnet printed on the opposite page was written by Edgar 
Allan Poe, and contains the cipher names Sarah Anna Lewis.’ The 
acrostic may be deciphered by writing down the first letter of the 
first line, the second letter of the second line, the third letter of 
the third line, and so on, until you find yourself at the letter S at the 
end of the word ‘ names’ in the last line of the sonnet. 

I print this example to show how a skilful rhymer can throw a 
difficult cipher into a sonnet and still give the reader the impression 
that the lines were composed freely. 

It is well to compare the easy method of Bacon with this difficult 
method of Poe. 


The acrostic figure is: — 
Seldom 
vay 


Of the dear nameS 
Observe that Poe plays to the word ‘ names.’ 
1 The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by J. H. Ingram, 1899, vol. iii, p. 24. 


FRANCIS BACON 


Specimen M. 
AN ENIGMA. 


‘Seldom we find,’ says Solomon Don Dunce, 

‘Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 

Through all the flimsy things we see at once 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet — 
Trash of all trash! — how can a lady don it? 

Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff — 

Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest puff 
T'wirls into trunk-paper the while you con it.’ 

And, veritably, Sol is right enough. 7 

The general tuckermanities are arrant 

Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — | 
But this is, now — you may depend upon it — 

Stable, opaque, immortal — all by dint 

Of the dear names that lie concealed within’t. 
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Specuemen NV. 


Anacrostic compliment from Ben Jonson to Tom Coryat. See the 
first edition of Coryat’s Crudities (1611). 


To the Right Noble, Tom Tell-Troth, of 
his trauailes, the Coryate of Odcombe, 
and his Booke now going to 
trauell. 


T rie and trust Roger, was the word, but now 

Honest Tom Tell-Troth puts downe Roger, How *? 

O f trauell he discourseth so at large, 

M arry he sets it out at his owne charge; 

A nd therein (which is worth his valour too) 

hewes he dares more then Paules Church-yard durst do. 


NM 


ome forth thou bonnie bouncing booke then, daughter 
f Tom of Odcombe that odde Jouiall Author, 
ather his sonne I should haue cal’d thee, why? 
es thou wert borne out of his trauelling thigh 
s well as from his braines, and claimest thereby 
o be his Bacchus as his Pallas: bee 
uer his thighes Male then, and his braines Shee. 
Ben. Jonson. 


BHePK ROO 


FRANCIS BACON righ 


Specimen O. 


The Argument to Volpone.— An acrostic down the initials of the 
front. 


Volpone, childless, rich, feigns sick, despairs, 

Offers his state to hopes of several heirs, 

Lies languishing: his parasite receives 

Presents of all, assures, deludes; then weaves 

Other cross plots, which ope themselves, are told. 

New tricks for safety are sought; they thrive: when bold, 
Each tempts the other again, and all are sold. 


EH zZOoNHO< 


This acrostic is to be seen in any good edition of the Works of 
Ben Jonson. He made others, but this may serve to show that a 
man so contemptuous of ‘ puerilities’ used this form of intellectual 
exercise, or amusement, in his own plays. 
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Explanation of Speciumen P. 


This is an interesting example of a verbal acrostic, written by 
George Herbert, and published in The Temple, a book first issued 
at Cambridge in 1663. Herbert was a younger son of a famous 
family; he had enjoyed the experience of a courtier, underlying 
that of a scholar, a poet, and a divine; he was a friend of Francis 
Bacon, and it was to him that Bacon dedicated his Z’ranslation of 
Certaine Psalmes into English Verse, in 1625: the only instance known 
until to-day wherein Francis Bacon’s name is signed to verse of 
any kind. 

It is worth remembering that, if your attention were not directed 
to this acrostic by the typography, you would have no knowledge of 
its existence. 

The acrostic is to be read down the line of words in italics, from 
the initial of the first word of the first line, to the initial of the last 
word of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Treasure. 


My life is hid in him that is my treasure. 


FRANCIS BACON 


Specumen P. 
Our Lire 1s HID wiTH CurRist IN Gop 
60. Colossians iii, 3. 

My words and thoughts do both express this notion, 
That Life hath with the sun a double motion. 
The first Zs straight, and our diurnall friend; 
The other td, and doth obliquely bend. 
One life is wrapt Jn flesh, and tends to earth: 
The other winds towards Him, whose happie birth 
Taught me to live here so, That still one eye 
Should aim and shoot at that which Js on high; 
Quitting with daily labour all My pleasure, 
To gain at harvest an eternal Treasure. 


ACROSTIC. 


My life is hid in him that is my treasure, 


(he 
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Another illustration of the method employed in ‘Specimens C, D, H.’ 


One can perform a simple experiment to illustrate the mechanical principle 
which underlies Bacon’s method of using the types. 

Let us say that there are twelve letters in the name Francis Bacon. 

Chalk two lines any number of feet apart, on the floor. Place the toe of your 
left foot on one line and step out towards the other. Take twelve steps so that 
at your twelfth step your right toe shall exactly touch the line in front of you. 
If your eyes are open you can do this as often as you like; but with your eyes 
closed (and therefore by chance) you will be very unlikely to do it at all. 

Bacon starts out from the first letter of a definite string of types, say from 
a letter F. He steps over all intervening letters until he reaches an R, then he 
steps over all letters until he reaches an A, and so on, until he has spelled his 
name. He takes his twelve steps so that the last letter of his name shall be the 
last letter in the definite string of types with which he is working. 

This may be done easily with the eyes open, but with the eyes shut (that is to 
say, by chance) so rarely can it be done that mathematicians tell me the 
facts as to its rarity are so patent as not to be worth the calculation. 


Observe that I have arranged the lines and words of the above 
illustration so that you can read (by following the method there 
described) OnocasB OcsicnARF, that is, FRANCISCo BAcono spelled 
backwards, beginning at the initial O of the first word of the first 
line and ending on the initial F of the first word of the last line. 
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Specimen Q. 
L’AMoOROSA VISIONE. 
By Boccaccio. 


For this specimen the reader is referred to any well equipped 
library. I must be pardoned for omitting a facsimile. The poem is 
in fifty chapters, occupies over two hundred pages, and describes a 
dream in which the poet, guided by a lady, sees heroes and lovers of 
ancient and medieval times. The work is remarkable because the 
whole poem of fifty chapters is an acrostic on a gigantic scale, per- 
haps the most astounding instance in literature.’ 

Adolf Gaspary, in his Gleschichte der Italienischen Literatur,’ fol- 
lows his remarks upon the Ameto by saying: ‘ Aber wie in Boccac- 
cio’s Geiste sich die ernsten moralischen Gedanken der vorauf- 
gegangenen Literatur umformten, sieht man noclr besser in einem 
anderen allegorischen Werke, der Amorosa Visione, welche offenbar 
Dante’s Comédie nachgeahmt ist. Dieses Poem, geschrieben sehr 
bald nach dem Ameto [1341 oder 1342] besteht aus 50 kurzen 
Gesingen in Terzinen, und der Verfasser hat sich dabei die unge- 
heure Schwierigkeit auferlegt, aus dem ganzen langen Gedichte ein 
Acrostichon zu bilden; die Anfangsbuchstaben der simmtlichen 
ersten Verse der Terzinen ergeben zusammengesetzt zwei sonett: 
codati und ein sonetto doppio codato, welche die Widmung des 
Werkes an Maria Fiametta enthalten.’ 

The Amorosa Visione, like the Divina Commedia, is written in 
terza rima, and the initial letters of all the triplets throughout the 
work compose three poems of considerable length, in the first of 
which the whole is dedicated to Boceaccio’s lady-love, under her 
name Maria. In addition to this, the initial letters of the first, third, 
fifth, seventh, and ninth lines of the dedicatory poem form the name 
of Maria; so that we have here an acrostic in the second degree. 

1 Girolamo Claricio, imolese, nel 1521, fu il primo ad iscoprire che L’Amorosa visione del 
Boccaccio era un poema acrostico, rilevando due sonetti ed una canzonetta dalle iniziali de’ 


terzetti. Muova Enciclopedia Italiana, p. 419. 
2 Berlin, 1888, vol. ii, p. 20, et seqq.; or, Italian translation, by V. Rossi, vol. ii. Turin, 


1891, p. 18. 
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Explanation of Specimen R. 


This is a fair specimen of an acrostic doubled and crossed. Only 
by special type-setting has this acrostic been made obvious. 

In the eyes of such Presbyterian and Puritan historians as Arthur 
Wilson and Sir Symonds D’Ewes, this clever literary love-knot 
would perhaps have been classed with ‘lascivious toys’; in much the 
same way that each of them interpreted, from hearsay, the platonism 
and scientific theories of Francis Bacon in the obscure light of their 
own imaginations. (See Walter Begley, Bacon’s Nova Resuscitatio, 
vol. iii, pp. 100 to 142.) An interesting comment is made on this sub- 
ject (presumably) by Bacon himself,’ in one of his notes to Z'he 
Shepherd’s Calender, when explaining what may seem to Spenser’s 
readers to be a reference to disorderly love. No man’s attitude 
towards this subject could be more clearly expressed. This unpuri- 
tanical frankness itself may well have given cause for all sorts of 
foul accusations by prurient gossips, and by historians who neither 
knew Bacon nor understood his lofty culture. 

I have hung this serious comment to a trivial occasion; but it will 
serve as a hint for those who wish to follow up the subject, and to 
whom a nod is as good as a wink. (See also New Atlantis: Sped- 
ding, vol. ii, pp. 152-153.) 

To return to our acrostic. Read on the initials from the upper left 
to the lower right-hand corner for the Lover’s name: and from the 
lower left to the upper right-hand corner for the name of his Lass. 

The Lady who caused this woe was Mary Brandon; the Lover 
was Thomas Rivers. 

1 Presumably by Bacon himself, inasmuch as his name is signed by means of a string 
cipher in the Epistle to Gabriel Harvey, and in the General Argument to the whole Book. 
These acrostic signatures are shown in their proper place in Part JJ. We learn from the 


writer of these two introductory documents to The Shepherd’s Calender that he also wrote 
the notes to that poem. 


FRANCIS BACON 


Specimen RB. 

Though crost in our affections, still the flames 

Of Honour shall secure our noble Names 
NorshallQOur fate divorce our faith, Or cause 
The least Milislike of  love’s Diviner lawes. 
Crosses sometimes Are cures, Now let us prove 
That no strength Shall Abate the power of love: 
Honour, wit, beauty, Riches, wise men _ call 


Frail fortune’s Badges, In true love lies all. 
Therefor to him we Yield, our WVowes shall be 
Paid Read, and written in Eternity 


That All may know when men grant no Redress, 
Much love can sweeten the unhappinesS. 
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Specimen S. 


A Runic monogrammatic cipher, used as a structural signature by 
Cynewulf, about a. p. 800. (Christ, lines 797-807.) 


Ponne 7 cwacad,  gehyred Cyning medlan, 

rodera Ryhtend, sprecan répe word 

pam pe him @r in worulde _—_—wace hyrdon, 
pendan fyond # = ¥past meahtan 
frofre findan. zr sceal forht monig 
on pam wongstede _—-wérig biddn 

hwet him efter dgdum _déman wille 

wrapra wita. Bipse P scaecen 

eorpan fratwa. N) wes longe 

f flddum bilocen, lifwynna dzl, 


Y on foldan. 
LETTERS. NAMES. KEMBLE's 
DEFINITIONS. 

A cén torch 
PA yr bow 
+ néd need 

[M} eoh horse 
P wén (wynn) | [hope] 
n ir bull 
r lagu water, sea 
¥ feoh money 


The Runes in the above verses not only serve as words with which 
the learned might complete the sense of the lines in which they fall, 
but being letters in themselves, they also spell the name of the poet. 
(See The Christ of Cynewulf, edited with introduction, notes, and 
glossary, by Albert S. Cook, Boston: Ginn & Company, 1900, pp. 30, 
31, 151-157.) 
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Oba ih thero btiacho gtiati hiar féuuiht missikérti, 

gikrumpti thera rédino, thero quit ther euangéliO: 
Thuruh kristes kruzi bimide ih hiar thaz uuizi, 

thuruh sina giburt; es ist mir, drihtin, thanne thirfT. 
Firdilo hiar thio dati, ioh, drtihtin, mih giléiti, 

thaz ih ni mangolo thes dréf in himilriches frithoF. 
Rihti pédi mine, thar sin thie drtita thine, 

ioh minaz muat gifréuui mir in euuon, driihtin, mit thiR. 
In himilriches sconi dita mir thaz gizdmi, 

ioh mih i6 tharauuisi, thoh ih es uuirdig ni sI. 
Driuhtin, diaz thuruh thih, firdanan uuéiz ih filu mih, 

thin gibdt ih ofto méid, bi thiu thulta ih thrato manag leiD. 
Vuéiz ih thaz giuuisso, thaz th thes uuirthig uuas ouh 6, 

thiu uuérk firdilo minu  gindada, druhtin, thinU 
Sarié ni giuuaro thaz ih thir thiono zioro 

ellu idr innan thés ioh ddga mines libeS. 
Vuanta unser lib scal uuesan thaz, uuir thionost duen 16 thinaz, 

thaz higgen thera uutinnu mit kristes selbes minn V 
Vuola sies 16 gintzzun, thie uuillen sines flizzun, 

ioh sint sie nu mit rédinu in himilriches fréuuidV, 
In himiles gikémare mit mihilemo gamane, 

mit mihileru ‘liubi, thes uudrtes mir gilé6ubl 
Zi héllu sint gifiarit ioh thie andere gikérit, 

thar thultent béh filu héiz, so ih iz Alles uuio ni uuéiZ. 
Alla uuoérolt zeli du al, so man in btachon scal, 

thiz findistu ana dudla, thaz sagen ih thir in uudrA. 
Nim géuma in dlathrati, uuio abél dati, 

uuior higu rihta sinan in selb drtihtinaN. 

etc. etc. ete. 


This example shows an acrostic on the terminal letters of alternate 
lines of type. That is to say, on the initial letter of the first line, and 
on the end letter of the second line, and so on. The complete read- 
ing of the acrostic, which is the same at both ends of the lines 
runs : — 

OTFRIDUS UUIZANBURGENSIS MONACHUS HARTMUATE ET 
UUERINBERTO SANCTI GALLI MONASTERIT MONACHIS 


The poem in which it appears is Ad Monachos St. Galli, and is to 
be seen in Otfrid’s Hvangelienbuch (about A.D. 868). See Otfrids 
von Weissenburg Evangelienbuch: Text und Einleitung, von Dr 
Johann Kelle. Regensburg, 1856; or later editions. 

I have given enough of the verse to show the form of the acrostic, 
and the structural signature. 
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Specimen U. 


Showing the structural signature of Ormin, or Orrm. 


Ormulum:' Dedication, lines 322-325. (Twelfth Century.) 
Ice patt tis Ennglissh hafe sett 
Englisshe menn to lare, 
Ice wass paer paer I crisstnedd wass 
Orrmin bi name nemmnedd 


Ormulum, lines 1 and 2. 


Piss boc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum 
Forrpi patt Orrm itt wrobhte, 


Specimen V. 
Showing the structural signature of Crestien de Troyes. 


Yvain, the last paragraph. (‘Twelfth Century.) 
DEL CHEVALIER AU LION fine 
CRESTIIENS son romanz einsi ; 
Ow’onques plus conter n’an oi, 

Ne ja plus n’an orroiz conter, 
S’an n’i viaut mangonge ajoster. 


Specimen W. 
Showing the structural signature of Marie de France. 


Guigemar.:* the prologue. (Twelfth Century.) 
Ki de bone matire traite, 
mult li peise, se bien n’est faite. 
Oéz, seignur, que dit Marie, 
ki en sun tens pas ne s’oblie. 
1 The Ormulum. (Jun. MS. I. Bodleian Lib.): edited by R. M. White, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1852. 


* Kristian von Troyes: Yvain (written about 1175). See edition by Wendelin Foerster : 
Halle, 1902. 


® See Prologue to Guigemar, in Die Lais der Marie de France, edited by Karl Warnke, 2d 
edition, Halle, 1900, p. 5. 
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SuNDRY ANALOGOUS SPECIMENS. 


There are a few other analogous forms of this use of letters 
which may be of interest as showing the antiquity and the prevalence 
of it. The Greeks composed lipogrammatic works, in which one letter 
of the alphabet is omitted. A lipogrammatist is a letter-dropper. In 
this manner Tryphiodorus wrote his Odyssey. He had not an ‘a’ in 
his first book, nor ‘b’ in his second; and so on with the subsequent 
letters, one after another. This Odyssey was in imitation of the lipo- 
grammatic J/liad of Nestor. Athenzus mentions an Ode by Pindar, 
in which he had purposely omitted the letter ‘s.’ There is in Latin a 
prose work by Fulgentius, which is divided by him into twenty-three 
chapters, according to the order of the letters of the alphabet (Latin). 
From ‘a’ to ‘o’ are still remaining. The first chapter is without ‘a’ ; 
the second without ‘b’; the third without ‘ec’; and so on with the 
rest. There are five prose novels that have sometimes been attrib- 
uted to Lope de Vega: the first without ‘a,’ the second without ‘e,’ 
the third without ‘1,’ and so on through the list of vowels.’ 

In the Hcloga de Calvis, by Hugbald the monk, every word begins 
with a ‘ce.’ In the Pugna Porcorum all the words begin with a ‘p’; 
and in the Canuwm cum cattis certamen, printed in the same work 
(Nugae Venales), all the words begin with a ‘ce.’ Gregorio Leti pre- 
sented a discourse to the Academy of the Humourists at Rome, 
throughout which he had purposely omitted the letter ‘r.’ 

Lord North, in the Court of James I, wrote a set of sonnets, each 
of which begins with a successive letter of the alphabet. The Earl of 
Rivers, in the reign of Edward IV, translated the Moral Proverbs 
of Cristina of Pisa, a poem of about two hundred lines, most of which 
he contrived to conclude with the letter ‘e.’ 

Other wits, the author of The Arte of English Poesie among them, 
composed verses in the form of pillars, roundels, hearts, wings, altars, 
and true-love knots. Tom Nash ridiculed Gabriel Harvey for this 
practice, and Ben Jonson satirically described their grotesque shapes 


as: — 
‘A pair of scissors and a comb in verse.’ 


1 T am indebted to my friend Professor F. De Haan for the following title : — Varios effectos 
de amor en cinco novelas exemplares y nuevo artificio de escriuir prosas, y versos, sin una de las 
cinco letras Vocales, excluyendo Vocal differente en cada Nouela. Autor Alonso de Alcala y Her- 
rera. En Lisboa, Manuel de Sylva, 1641 [from Salva, Catdilogo de la Biblioteca de Salva, 
Valencia, 1872, 2 vols; vol. ii, No. 2015]. 
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A different conceit regulated Chronograms, which were used to 
show dates. The numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters by being written in capi- 
tals. In the following chronogram : — 


. . . feriam sidera vertice, 


by the elevation of capitals this line is made to give the year of our 
Lord thus: — 
... feriaM siDera VertIce; 
Bice Mele ME pel 


The initial letters of Acrostics are thus alluded to by Richard 
Owen Cambridge, in The Scribleriad : — 


Firm and compact, in three fair columns wove, 
O’er the smooth plain, the bold acrostics move; 
High o’er the rest the TowrErInG LEADERS rise 
With limbs gigantic, and superior size. 


A feat more difficult than that of inventing acrostics is that of 
reciprocal verses, which give the same words whether backwards or 
forwards. The following lines are attributed to Sidonius Apolli- 
naris : — 

Signa te signa temere me tangis et angis. 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.’ 


1 This example and those on the previous page I have culled from Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, and from Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 
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Specumen X. 


I have reserved to the last this specimen which is peculiarly sug- 
gestive to us. 

The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili was published anonymously in 
1499, in Venice. It professes to relate its author’s love for Polia, a 
nun, his search after her, and their union, at the close of sundry trials 
and adventures, in the realm of Venus. The story is a dream or 
reverie, and represents the epoch of transition from the Middle Age 
to the Renaissance, in its fourfold intellectual craving after the beauty 
of antiquity, the treasures of erudition, the multiplied delights of art, 
and the liberty of nature.’ 

Long after the publication of the book its author’s name was dis- 
covered. It had been hidden by the very simple device of using the 
initial letter of each chapter throughout the book, so that when the 
initials were written down consecutively, they disclosed the sentence 
Poliam frater Franciscus Columna peramavit — Brother Francesco 
Colonna passionately loved Polia. Colonna was a Dominican monk 
and the last words of the first edition of his work show that it was 
written at Treviso in 1467. It is not difficult to surmise his reason 
for concealing his name. 

This device of Colonna’s is important to us, for it contains the 
principle which underlies the formation of a string cipher, and at the 
same time illustrates the use of a string of letters as a means of 
identification. 


1 See Renaissance in Italy, by J. A. Symonds, vol. iv, pp. 189-206; 1904. 


PART II 


SIGNATURES OF FRANCIS AND ANTHONY BACON 


WHICH APPEARED IN WORKS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED ANONY- 
MOUSLY, OR OVER THE NAMES OF OTHER MEN, TO- 
GETHER WITH A FEW NAMES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN FOUND WOVEN INTO SOME 
OCCASIONAL VERSE OF ELIZA- 

BETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
TIMES 


aor ah ear CY i ee i. Pi a 3 
st = can ae a6) 134 he > ib cea wa ris yey ue ie ae 
Sue aye ts ath Pere 


ORT gi : a) 
weal aetread \ S002 ST tg 


ee o? 


TS EAT ew ote i al aa: 
Re ie ae ueh Lent Eye 


d 


7 hye) 4 hal 
7 ; on , < a 


42 


co 
- OF 
ae 


ats eat 
oe: ae oo. 


am 
=a 
ind ‘Ke 


Norr.— The facsimiles are reproduced approximately the same size as the 
originals, except in the case of the Folios, where a considerable reduction in size 
was necessary. 

A comparison of the facsimiles with the originals from which they were taken 
will in a few cases show that the white background has been cleaned, and that 
one or two blots have been removed, so that the reader unaccustomed to old 
books and old typography may be able to see the letters without unnecessary 
obstruction. Where a letter has been so broken as to be doubtful, I have allowed 
it to stand, and have referred to another edition where it may be seen in good 
condition. 

Where the original was too faded to be reproduced by photography, I have 
either strengthened the negative, or darkened the original. When the latter 
action has been necessary I have done it myself. 
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THE ARTE 


OF EN GEWS ti 


POES TE. 


Contriued into three Bookes: The firft of Poets 
and Poefie, the fecond of Proportion, 
the third of Ornament. 


2 AT LONDON 
Printed by Richard Field, dwelling inthe 
black-Friers, neere Ludgate. 
1§ 8 9a 


FRANCIS BACON 


BU eUsSs 


(essai 


Che fe Steffa rafomiglias 


cp non altrut. 


(The Arte of English Poesie — Its Frontispiece) 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE—THE PARTHENIADES 


Signature 1 (The Arte of English Poesie). 


Tus is a particularly interesting example, because of its bearing 
on the authorship of a famous book, The Arte of English Poesie, 
which was published anonymously in 1589. A few comments about 
the book will be found on page 120. 

Note that the dedication opens with a signature R. F. in the third 
person, and closes with the same signature R. F’. in the first person. 
These initials ostensibly stand for those of the printer, Richard Field; 
but they are also made to serve another purpose. (See pp. 99-100.) 

I frame the facsimiles from The Arte of English Poesie, to direct 
the reader with arrow-heads. In the rest of the book the reader will 
be left to his own skill in following my directions. I advise each 
reader to mark his own copy when he checks my work. 

Begin to read on the initial F in the first initial-signature ‘R. F.’; 
to the left; downwards; taking the next initial R; then the next 
initial A; then the next initial U (or V); and so on; on the initials 
of the words; spelling Fravncrs Bacon, you will have arrived at 
the initial N of the word ‘not,’ which is followed by the word 
‘scypher’ and then by the words ‘her Maiesties honour.’ The 
cipherer has thus approached ‘her Majesty’s honour.’ He then 
makes his exit backwards, in the fashion of the courtier: so you 
will continue to read from the initial N of the word ‘ not,’ where we 
left off, and spell backwards: to the left on the initials as before; 
downwards; until you have come to the initial F of the last initial- 
signature ‘R. F.,’ having spelled Nocas SIcNVARFF, ‘a device of 
some novelty.’ 


FRANCIS BACON Je 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


From the Black-friers, ete. 
F (RSE) 


Note that the name is spelled /ravncis down to the ‘not,’ and 
ffravneis as it runs out. 
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Signature 2 (The Arte of English Poesie). 


Now, again turn to the first page of this dedication, and note the 
cipher, or, if you like, the capital O in the uppermost line at the right- 
hand corner of the page. (See pp. 99-100.) 

Disregard the arrow-marks which I made to help in reading the 
previous name. 

Treat the lines of words, now, as if they were lines of letters on a 
string. Begin to read from the cipher O, in the corner; to the left; 
taking the next N; then the next O; then the next C; and so on, 
until you have spelled the Latin ablative backwards ONOCAB (i. e. 
Bacono). You will have arrived at the initial B of the word ‘ Booke.’ 
This signature is keyed if you begin again from the same cipher O 
at the upper right-hand corner, and read all the letters to the right, 
but skipping the bracketed words ‘(right Honorable).’. You will ar- 
rive at the same initial B of the same word ‘ Booke.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Right HonO 
N 


O 
C 


A 
ee Booke 


To wit: Tuts BookE By BAcon. 


I regard this as a weak signature, since, in order to key it, we had 
to leave out the two bracketed words ‘(right Honorable).’ But it is 
sufficiently remarkable to warrant its inclusion. 


FRANCIS BACON 


TH IG O 
RABLE SIR VVILLIAM CECILL 


KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 
HIGH TREASVRER OF ENGLAND, RFE 
Printer wifheth health and profperitie , with 
thecommandement and yfe of his 
continuall feruice. 


aL His Booke (right Honorable) comming 
NY/ to my handes , with his bare title without an 
2I~. Authours name or an ay other ordinarte ad- 
LS SY dreffe,1 doubted how wellit might become me 
to make you aprefent thereof, feeming by ma- 
bes ny exprelfepafjages in the fame at large , that 
EPS | st was by the e4uthour intended to our Soue- 
lage rasgne Lady the Queene,and for her recrea- 
tion and ferusce chrefly deusfed, in which cafe to make any other perfon 
her bighnes partener ithe honour of his guift st could nor ftad with my 
dutie , nor be without fome presudice toher Maseftves interest und his 
merrite. Perceyuing befides the title ro purport fo flender_a fubiett, 


asnothing aloft could be more di{crepant from the grauitie of your | 


yeeres and Honorable funttion, a contemplations are encry houre 
more ferronfly geil vponthe publicke admimftrdtton and feruices: 
1 thought it no conaigne gratification , nor fearce any good [atisfattion 
for fach a perfonas you, Yet when I confidered, that beftomyng vpon 
your Lordfhip the firft vewe of thes mine impreffion (afeat of mune 
owne fimple facultie) 1t could not feypher her ALaiesties honour or 
prerogatine inthe guift,nor yet the eAxthour of his thanks : and fee 
sng the thing st felfe to be a deusce of fome noueltre (which commonly 
et By 


(The Arte of English Poesie — The Dedication) 


“ee Br ANN 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE, 


—> | ginerh enery good thing afpecrall grace ) anda noneltie fo highly ten= 


ding ro the moft worthy prayfes of her ALaestzes moft excellent name 
ei ( ie to you I dare conceine them any worldly thing befides) mee 


thought I could not deuife to haue prefented your Lordjhip any gift 


more agreeable to your appetite , or fitter for my vocation and abslitie 


to beftow, your Lordfhip beyng learnedand a louer of learmng my pre- 
—>| font a Booke and uy felfe aprinter alwaies ready and defirous to 
¢ at your Honourable commaundement . And thus 1 
— humbly take my leane from the Black-friers,this 
xxvry. of ALay. 15 8 9. 


=> Your Honours moft humble 


at commaundement, 


(The Arte of English Poesie — Dedication continued) 


(ee 
<— 
a 
—_ 
— 
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Signature 3 (The Arte of English Poesie). 


This acrostic is found on pages 81 and 82 of The Arte of E’ng- 
lish Poesie. (See also in Arber’s Edition, pp. 111 and 112.) It isa 
roundell, a geometrical figure, doggerel because it is necessary to 
cramp the composition into the figure, which the author describes 
thus: — 

‘This figure hath three principal partes in his nature and yse much 
considerable: the circle, the beame, and the center. The circle is his 
largest compasse or circumference: the center is his middle and indi- 
uisible point: the beame is a line stretching directly from the circle 
to the center, and contrariwise from the center to the circle.’ 

The signature in this example runs from the end of each of 
two beams, on the initials of the words of the poem, to an identical 
centre. (See pp. 103-04.) 

Begin to read on the initial O of the word ‘ one,’ at the right-hand 
end of the first line of the poem; to the left or to the right; down- 
wards; on the initials of the words; spelling backwards ONOCAB, you 
will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ be’ in the line: — 


‘ And though he be, still turnde and tost.’ 


Now begin again on the initial O of the word ‘ one’ at the right- 
hand end of the last line of the poem; and read to the left; upwards; 
on the initials of the words; spelling ONOcAB, you will again arrive 
at the initial B of the same word ‘be’ as before: thus keying the 
cipher, from ends to centre. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

One 
N 
O 
C 


A 
Be, still turnde and tost, 


One 


Bacono, i. e. ‘ By Bacon.’ 
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Signature 4 (The Arte of English Poesie). 


This acrostic also is found in The Arte of English Poesie, on 
pages 82 and 83 (Arber’s Edition, pp. 112 and 113). It is another 
specimen of the roundell, and the signature runs from the end of 
each beam until it reaches a common letter in the centre. 

Note that the initial of the first word of the first line is F, and 
that the initial of the first word of the last lineis B. (See pages 
104-5.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the first word of the first line; to 
the right ; on the terminals of the words; downwards; spelling FRAN- 
CIsco, you will arrive at the terminal O of the word ‘to’ (5th line, 
p. 83). 

Begin to read from the initial B of the first word of the last line 
of the poem; to the right; upwards; on the terminals; spelling 
Bacono, you will again arrive at the same terminal O of the word 
‘to’ (5th line, p. 83). 

The acrostic figure here is: — . 

First her authoritie regall 


tO himselfe. 
N 
O 


C 
A 


Beame, circle, centre of all my round. 


ed dah th hat 


FRANCIS BACON 


OF PROPORTION LIB, II. 8r 
The Roundell or Spheare. 

The moft excellent of all the figures Geometrical is theround 
for his many perfe€trons. Firft becaufe he is euen & {mooth,with- 
out any angle,or interruption,moft valuble and ape to turne, and 
to continue motion, which is the author of life: he conteyneth in 
him the commiodious defcription of euery other figure , & forhis 
ample capacitie doth refemble the world or ynmers, & fer his in- 
definitenefle hauing no fpeciall place of beginning nor end , bea- 
retha fimilitude with God and eternitie. This figure bath three 
principull partes in his nature and vfe much confiderable : the cir- 
cle,the beame,and the center. The circle is his largeft compafle or 
circunference: the center is his middle and indiuifible point: the 
beame is a line {tretching direétly from the circle to the center, & 
contrariwife from thecenter tothecircle . By this defcription our 
maker may fafhion his meetrein Roundel, either with the circum- 
ference,and that is circlewife,or from the circtiference, that is, like 
a beame,or by the circumference,and that 1s ouerthwart and dya- 
metrally from one fide of the circle to the other. 

A gensrallrefemblince of the R gundell to God,the world 
andthe Queene, 

Ne and whole,and ener and one, 

Single, fimple,eche where, alone, 
T hefe be counted as Clerkes cantell, 
True properties of the Roundell, 
Hits ftill turning by confequence 
And change,doe ae both life and fence. 
T imegreafure of ftirre andres, 
1s alfo by his courfe expreft. 
How fwift the circle ftirre aboue, 
His center pot doeth neuer moue: 
Allthiugs that ener were or be, 
Are clafde in his concauitie. 
And though he be, (tillturnde and toft, 
No roome there wants nor none is lost. 
T he Roundellhath no bonch or angle, 
Which may his cour (e ftay or entangle. 
Thefurtheft part of allhis [pheare, 


{Neotel Peat Paul diode fp 8 


NV sy 
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83 OF PROPORTION. LIB, ¥t. 
Is equally both farre aud neare. <— 

So doth none other figure fare 

Where natures chattels clofed are: — 
e-tnd beyond his wide compaffe, 

T here 1s no body nor no place, cue 
Nor any wit that comprehends, 

Where it begins or where it ends s coo 
And therefore allmen doe agree, 

T hat tt purports etermtves <— 
God aboue the heanens fo hie 

Is this Roundellinworld the skie, 

pon earth focwho beares the bell 

Of maydes and Queenesjs this Roundell: <— 
All and whole and ener alone, 


Single,fans peere,fimple,andone. ro 
A fpeciall and particular refemblanceof her Maieftie 
to the Roundell, 


Irft her authoritie regall 

Lh Isthe circle compaffing all: 
The domimon great and large 

Wich God hath geuento her charge: 
W ithinwhich moft fatious bound 
She enuirons her people round, 
Retaining them by oth and hegeance. 
Within thepale of true obeyfance: 
Holding imparked as st were, 
Her people like toheards of deere. 
Setting among them in the middes 
Where foe allowes and bannes and bids 
Inwhat fafton fhe hft and when, 
The feruices of all her men, 

Out of her breaft as from an eye, 

I ffue the rayes nceffantly 

Of her inftice,bountse and might 
Spreading abroad thetr beames febright, <— 
And reflect notill they attaine 


(Nom ei ea jee eae ea 


The 
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OF PROPORTION LIB. fy, 
The fardeft-part of ber domaine. 
And makes eche fubtell clearély fee, 
What he ts boundenfor to be 
T 0 God his Prince and commonwealth, 
His netghbour,pinred and'to hrmfelfe. 
The fame centre and middle pricke, 
Wheretoour deedes are drest (o thicke, 
Fromallthe parts. and outmoft fide 
Of her Monarchie large and wide, 
Alfo fro whence reflelt thefe rayes, 
T wentie hundred maner of wayes 
Where her willis thenz to conney 
W ithe the circle ofher furucy. 
So ts the Queenecf Briton ground, 
Beame, circle center of allmy rounde 


Te Veena li 


Of the fquare or quadrangle equslater. 


The fquare is ofall other accompted the figure of molt follidi- 
ticand ftedfaftnefle , and for his owne ftay and firmitie requireth 
none other bafe then himfelfe, and theretore as the roundell or 
Spheare is appropriat tothe heauens , the Spire tothe element of 
the fire: the Teele to theayre, and the Lozange to the water: 
fois the {quare for his inconcuffable fteadinefle likened -to.the 
earth , which perchaunce might be the reafon that the Prince of 
Philofophers in his firft booke.of the Erhicks , termetha conftant 
ininded man, euen egal and direct on all fides,and.not.eafily ouer- 
throwneby euery litle aduerfitie,honsinew: quadrati,a {quare man, 
Into this figure may ye reduce your ditties by vfing no moe verfes 
then your verfe is of fillables , which will make him fall out 
{quare,if ye go abouc it wil grow into the figure J vapezson,which 
is fome portion longer then {quare. Ineede not giue you any ex- 
ample,bycaufe in good arte all your ditties Odes & Epigrammes 
fhould keepe & not exceede thenomber of twelue verfes , and the 
longeft verfe to be of eweluc fillables & not aboue, but vnder that 
number ds muchas ye will. 

The figure Ouall, 
This figure eaketh hisnamc of an egge,arid alfoas itis thoughe 
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Signature 5. 


This acrostic is found in ‘ The Conclusion’ to The Arte of Hng- 
lish Poesie.' (See pp. 111-12.) 

Observe that it is made on the terminals of all words. 

Begin to read on the terminal N of the word ‘an’ at the end of 
the first line; to the left; downwards; on the terminals of all the 
words;” spelling Nocas SICNARFF, you will arrive at the initial, or 
front terminal, F', of the word ‘for’ (8th line from top of last page). 

Begin again to read from the terminal N of the word ‘ can,’ which 
is the last word of the conclusion; to the left; upwards; on the ter- 
minals of all the words; spelling NocaB SICNARFF, you will again 
arrive at the initial F of the same word ‘ for’ in the 8th line from the 
top of the last page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


And with this . . . I make aN (end). 
rae 6 


F | 
fit For any seruice of, etc. 


of those seruices I caN 


? Observe the wrong numbering of the last page. 
* Parts of words are not here used as full words. 
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Signature 6. 


Here is still another acrostic in ‘ The Conclusion’ to The Arte of 
English Poesie. (See pp. 111-12.) 

Observe that this is also on the terminals of the words. 

Begin to read from the terminal N of the word ‘ Conclusion’; to 
the left; downwards; on the terminals of all the words; spelling 
Nocas SicnvaArF, you will arrive at the terminal F of the word 
‘of’ (8th line from top of the last page). 

Begin again to read from the terminal N of the word ‘can,’ which 
is the last word of the ‘Conclusion’; to the left; upwards; on the 
terminals of the words; spelling Nocas SICNVARF, you will again 
arrive at the terminal F of the word ‘of’ in the 8th line from the top 
of the last page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


The ConclusioN 
O 


of those seruices I caN. 
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Signature 7. 


It is worth noting that if you begin to read from the initial O of 
the word ‘ of’ at the beginning of the last line of ‘ The Conclusion’ of 
The Arte of English Poesie; to the right; upwards; on the terminals 
of all the words; spelling ONOoCAB OcsIcNARF (Francisco Bacono), 
you will again arrive at the same terminal F of the word ‘of’ in the 
8th line from the top of the last page. (See pp. 111-12.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


fit for any seruice oF greater importance 


R 
Aen 
NG tee V" 
C N 
if C 
S I 
C 
O S 
B B 
A A 
C C 
O 
N O 


Of those seruices I caN 


It is interesting to compare this pyramidal form of acrostic with 
the similar form of that found in the Sonnets. (1, 2, and 3.) 
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Signature 8. 
It has been pointed out to me by my friend W. L. Stoddard that 


if the large initial A at the beginning of the first line of ‘The 
Conclusion’ of The Arte of Hnglish Poesie be treated as a blind, and 


if you begin to read,on the capital N which follows that large WN. 
to the right; downwards; on the terminals of all the words; spelling 
Nocap SICNVARF, you will arrive at the terminal F of the word 
‘of’ (8th line from top of the last page). (See pp. 111-12.) 

The acrostic figure will be:— 


Avo 


art 


fit for any seruice oF 
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Four of these acrostics may be shown in one figure, thus: — 


git with this . .. .I make aN 
O O 
C 


fit For any seruice oF greater importance, etc. 
R 


Of those seruices I caN 


(See “The Conclusion’ to The Arte of English Poesie on the opposite page) 
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which the Poet fpeakes or reports of another mans tale or doings, 
as Homer of Priamus or V iiffes, he is as the painter or keruer that 
worke by imitation and reprefentation in a forrein fubieét,in that 
he fpeakes figuratiuely, or argues fubtillie,or perfwades copioufly 
and vehemently , he doth as the cunning gardiner that vfing na- 


ture as a coadiutor,furders her conclufions & many times makes 


her efteétes more abfolute and ftraunge. But for thatin our mae 
ker or Poet,which reftes onely in deuifeand iffues from an excel- 
lent fharpe and quick inuention , holpen by acleare and brighe 
phantafie and imagination, he is not as the painter to counterfaite 
the naturall by the like effeéts and not the fame, nor as the gardie 
ner aiding nature to worke both the fameand the like,’ nor as che 
Carpenter to worke effegtes veterly vnlike,but euen as nature her 
felfé working by her owne peculiar vertue and proper inttin& 
and not by example or meditation or exercife asall oeher artifi- 
cers do,is then moft admired when he is moft naturall and leaft 
artificiall. And in thefeates of his language and vtterance,becaufe 
they hold.afwell of nature to be fuggelted and vttered as by arte 
to be polithed and reformed. Therefore fhall our Poet receaue 
prayfe for both,bue more by knowing of his arte then by vnfeafo- 
nable vfing it,and be more commended for hisnaturall eloquence 
then for his artificiall,and more for his artificial! well defembled, 
~ then for the fame ouermuch affected and groflely or vndifcretly 
bewrayed,as many makers and Oratours do. 


The Conclufion, 


joy with this (my moft gratious foueraigne Lady)I make an, 
end , humbly befeeching your pardon , in that I have prefi- 
med to hold your eares fo long annoyed with a tedious trifle,fo as 
vnleffe it proceede more of your owne Princely and naturall man- 
fuetude then of my merite,I feare greatly Ieaft you may thinck of 
me as the Philofopher Plato did of Asieris an inhabitant of the 
Citte Cirene , who being in troth avery actiue and artificiall man 
in driuing ofa Princes Charriot or Coche(as your Maieftie might 
be)and knowing it himfelfe well enough, comming one day into 
Platos {choole, and hauing heard hi r aay difpute in matters 
ii 
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Philofophicall , I pray you ( quoth he) geue me leaue alfo to fay 
fomewhat of mynearte, and in deede fhewed fo many trickes of 
his cunning how to lanche forth and ftay , and chaunge pace, 
and turne and winde his Coche , this way and that way , vphill 


-downe hill, and alfo in euen or rough ground , that he made the 


whole affemblie wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
fonage, verely in myne opinion this man fhould be veterly vn- 
fit for any feruice of greater importance then to driuea Coche . Ie 
is great pitie that foprettiea fellow, had not occupied his braynes 
in ftudies of more confequence. Now I pray God it be not 
thought fo of me in defcribing che toyes of this our vulgar art. 
But when I confider how euery thing hath his eftimation by o- 
portunitie , and that it was but the ftudie ofimy yonger yeares in 
which vanitie raigned. Alfo that I write to the pleafure of a La- 
dy anda moft gratious Queene, and neither to Prieftes nor to 
Prophetes or Philofophers . Befides finding by experience,that 
marty times idleneffe 1s leffe harmefull then vnprofitable occupa- 
tion,dayly feeing how thefe great afpiring mynds and ambitious 
heads of the world ferioufly fearching to dealein matters of {tate, 
be often times fo bufie and earneft that they were better be vnoce 
cupied,and peraduenturealtogether idle , 1 prefume fo much vp- 
on your Maiefties moft milde and gracious iudgement howfoee 
uer you conceiue of myne abilitieto any better or greater feruice, 
that yet in this attempt ye wil allow of my loyall and good inten¢ 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maieftie the beft and greateft 
of thofe feruicesI can, 
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Note 


The Parthenvades which follow this page are reprinted from the 
edition of them which is printed by Haslewood with The Arte of 
English Poesie (1811). So far as I know, there is no earlier printed 
edition than that given in the second volume of the Progresses (1788), 
Haslewood says that he collated his edition with the Cotton MS. 
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Signature 9 (The Partheniades). 


This acrostic is to be found in the opening verse of The Parthen- 
iades. The author quotes some of these poems in The Arte of Hng- 
lish Poesie, and there alludes to the seventh as his own." 

The last two lines of this Partheniade contain an amusingly open 
hint to the decipherer. 

We frame the verse with arrow-marks, and regard the initials 
of the last word of the last line, and.the last line but one, as afford- 
ing us the clue for which we are looking (N and B of the words 
‘name’ and ‘ blame’). 

Begin to read on the initial B of the word ‘blame’; to the left; up- 
wards; on the initials of the words of the poem; to the top of the poem 
and back; having spelled Bacon, you will find yourself at the 
initial N of the word ‘name,’ thus keying the cipher from the initial 
of the last word of the last line but one to the initial of the last 
word of the last line. 

Note that there is but one initial N in this whole poem. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Gu TA 
vA ~ 
/ \ 
/ \ 
| \ 
\ | 
\ / 
O / 
\ Blame 
< 
Sapte Name 


’ The Arte of English Poesie, Arber’s Edition, p. 251. 
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The Partheniades. 


The Principall Addresse in nature of a New Yeares Gifte; seem- 
inge therebye the Author intended not to have his Name 


— 


knowne. 


Parthe; I. Thaleia. 

Gracious Princesse, where Princes are in place, — 
To geue you gold, and plate, and perles of price 
It seemeth this day, saue your royall advice = =<— 

Paper presentes should haue but little grace; 


But sithe the tyme so aptly serues the case, — 
And as some thinke, youre Highnes takes delighte 
Oft to pervse the styles of other men, — 


And oft youre self, wt Ladye Sapphoe’s pen, 
In sweet measures of poesye t’endite — 
The rare affectes of your hevenly sprighte; 
Well hopes my Muse to skape all manner blame, — 
Vttringe your honours to hyde her owner’s name 
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Signature 10 (The Partheniades). 


This acrostic is found in the 12th Partheniade ( Urania). 
Note the arrangement of the initials of the overhanging words 


B 
of the last two stanzas, F 


B 

Begin to read on the initial N of the first word of the first verse; 
to the right; downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling NocaB 
(i. e. Bacon backwards), you will arrive at the initial B of the word 
* But. 

Begin again to read on the initial N of the last word of the last 
stanza; to the left; upwards; spelling Nocas, you will arrive at the 
initial B of the word ‘ By,’ thus giving us a figure running through 
the whole poem, and joining on the monogram of capitals at the side 
of the 3d stanza. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

ne youre [1st word, Ist verse. ] 
C 
A. 
But to possesse 
Fortune 
For 
By all consents. 


None [ Last word, last verse. | 
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Signature 11. 
Now note the initial N of the first word of the 3d stanza, and the 
initials : heading the Jast two lines of the same stanza. 


Begin to read on the initial B of the first word of the last line of 
this stanza; to the right; upwards; spelling Bacon, you will arrive 
at the initial N of the word ‘ Not,’ the first word of the first line of 
the stanza; giving us a vertical figure, thus: — 


Not any one. [1st word, 3rd stanza. | 
O 
C 
A 
By all consents 
C 
O 
None. [Last word, last stanza. ] 


Norr. —I have combined this acrostic with that of the last signature. 
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The Partheniades 
PURPOSE. 


Howe twoo principall Exploytes of her Ma“® since shee came to the 
Crowne, to weete, Establishment of Religion and Peace, doe assuredly 
promise her in this life a most prosperous raigne; and, after her 
death, a woorthye and longe lastinge name. 


What Causes mooved so many Forreinge Princes to bee Sutours 
to her Ma** for Mariage; and what, by Coniecture, 
hath hitherto mooved her to refuse them all. 


Parthe: 12. Vrania. 


Not youre bewty, most gratious Soveraigne, 
Nor maydenly lookes, mayntaynde w™ maiestye, 
Your stately porte, w™ dothe not matche but stayne, 
For your Pallas, your presence, and your trayne; 
All Princes courtes, myne eye coulde ever see, 
Not your quicke witts, your sober governance, 
Your cleer forsighte, your faytfull memory, 
So sweete features, in soe stayed countenance, 
Nor languages, w™ plenteous vtterance, 
So able to discourse and entertayne. 


Not noble race, farre beyonde Cesar’s raigne, 
Runne in right line, and bloode of noynted kinges; 
Not large empire, armyes, treasures domayne, 
Lustye liw’ries of Fortune’s deerst derlings; 
Not all the skills fitt for a princely dame, 
Your lerned Muse w™ youth and studye bringes; 
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Not true honoure, ne that imortall fame 
Of mayden raigne, your onely owne renowne; 

And noe Queene’s ells, yet suche as yeeldes youre name, 
Greater glorye than dooth your treble crowne. 


Not any one of all these honourde partes, 
Youre princely happs and habites that doe move; 
Or as yt were en®cell all the hartes 
Of Christen Kinges to quarrell for your love. 
se" But to possesse at once, and all the goode 
Arte and engyn, and every starre above, 
se Fortune or kinde, coolde farce in fleshe and bloode 
Was force ynoughe to make so many strive 
se" For your person, who in our worlde stoode, 
By all consents, the mignonst mayde to wiue. 


t= But now, (saye they), what crueltye coold dryue 
By such repulse, your harte harder then stone,, 
So many hopes of Princes to depriue; 
Forsoothe, what guyftes God from his regall throne 
Was woont to deale, by righte distributyue 
Share meale to eche, not all to any one, 
O peerles yow, or ells no one alive; 
Your pride serves you to seize them all alone. 
Not pride, Madame, but prayse of your lyon; 
To conquer all, and be conquer’d by none. 


Notr.— This Partheniade is quoted in The Arte of English Poesie (on page 224 
of Arber’s Reprint). The hands were not in the original. 
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A note on the authorship of ‘The Arte of English Poesie.’ 


Speculation about the authorship of this book has run wild on 
account of the pseudonymous and, as we now know, the purposely 
misleading dedication: and also because of the inability of some 
literary historians to say frankly that they do not know, when what 
they do know is that they have no facts on which to base a statement 
that shall be final. 

We owe Mr. Edward Arber hearty thanks for his careful reprint 
of the original text; but like his predecessor Haslewood he befogs 
himself by an attempt to use some passages in the book to afford him 
a basis for the date of its composition and for the age of the sup- 
posed author. 

The book affords no direct evidence for an exact settlement of 
either of these questions, as it might have been a juvenile work re- 
vised at the date of printing, without a revision of anachronisms. We 
know that the author of Shakespeare’s work took good material 
where he found it, and is supposed to have been blamed for it by his 
contemporaries. We also are told by William Rawley that Francis 
Bacon always improved another man’s work when he reproduced it. 
We also know from Spedding that Bacon collected copies of other 
men’s manuscripts when they were worth preserving. As we know 
these literary habits, it is conceivable that in order to make a complete 
work on the ‘ Arte of English Poesie,’ Bacon gathered useful ma- 
terial from all directions. It is also possible that he did not straighten 
out chronological references which aided him in preserving that 
reticence which appears to have been his confirmed habit or policy 
in all matters relating to poetry, except in his glowing references 
to itin the De Augmentis Scientiarum. (Spedding, vol. iv, pages 314 
seqq., and 336.) 

Mr. Arber, like other men who have written about this book, is led 
astray by the ascription of the work to one Master Puttenham in 
the second edition of Camden’s Remaines. He has felt obliged to find 
a Puttenham who would fit the case, and has accepted a George 
Puttenham as a likely candidate, chiefly on account of his name and 
his age. He sums up his very inconclusive researches into the history 
of this man by asking the question, ‘ Can he [the author of the book] 
be George Puttenham of whose existence there can be no doubt, but 
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whose name is first possibly (note that slippery phrase) associated in 
print with this work so late as 1614?’ 

Now observe the method of writing literary history which has 
enmeshed us in this muddle over a pseudonym. 

Having asked the question, ‘Can he be George Puttenham ?’ Mr. 
Arber prints the name of George Puttenham (in red ink) on the title- 
page of his edition, as if George Puttenham were the undisputed 
author whose title was proved, instead of being based on the wild- 
est and unanswered guess. 

I am not now writing history, so I shall refer every one, for all the 
Jacts which we know, to a full and very clear statement of them by 
the Rey. Walter Begley, in the first volume of his work entitled 
Bacon’s Nova Resuscitatio (London: Gay & Bird, 1905). 

J must, however, mention one fact which we get from Begley 
(vol. i, p. 102). 

It refers to Richard Carew’s manuscript of The Hxcellencie of the 
English Tongue, the matter of which was inserted in the second 
edition of Camden’s Remaines,in 1614, and contains the much quoted 
passage: ‘ And in a word, to close up these proofs of our copious- 
ness, looke into our Imitations of all sorts of verses affoorded by any 
other language, and you shall find that Sir Philip Sydney, Master 
Puttenham, Master Stanihurst and divers more have made use how 
farre wee are within compasse of a fare imagined possibilitie in that 
behalfe.’ 

I quote Begley’s own words (wi supra): ‘Quite by chance, I 
happened to hear that Richard Carew’s original manuscript was in 
the British Museum, and on making inquiries I found it among 
other papers of Camden’s which at his death in 1623 came into the 
Cottonian collection of manuscripts, and had been arranged and 
bound together in large folio volumes. I took a printed copy of 
Camden’s Remaines (1614), containing the first notice of Putten- 
ham by Carew, and began to collate the manuscript and the book 
word for word. I found that the printer had copied the manuscript 
very accurately, and had even reproduced fromit the curious read- 
ing, “Shakespheare and Barlowe’s fragment,” which has always 
been supposed to be an early reference to Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe, muddled by the printer. But I found Carew’s manuscript 
had it so most legibly ; in fact, the manuscript and the book agreed 
word for word, except in one instance, where a later hand in blacker 
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ink had crossed out “ couler” and written “colored” above it, and 


the printed text had “ coloured.” 

‘And now came the great surprise. When I came to the Putten- 
ham passage, Maister Puttenham was not there, and never had been, 
for there was no room for him in the manuscript; for, while the printed 
Remaines read, “ Sir Philip Sidney, Maister Puttenham, and Maister 
Stanihurst,” the manuscript had most plainly, without blot or erasure, 
“Sir Philip Sydney, Mr. Stanihurst.” 

‘So it became pretty plain that ‘ Maister Puttenham” had been 
foisted in between Sidney and Stanihurst, since Carew’s manuscript 
had been received by Camden — for it is clear that Camden did 
receive this very manuscript, for it owes its salvation to being 
amongst his papers left to Cotton.’ 

In the last paragraph even Begley shows the signs of his academic 
training in vicious historical methods of handling evidence; for he 
takes it for granted that the manuscript left by Camden to Cotton 
was the identical manuscript from which the passage in the Remaines 
was printed. Itis probable enough that the manuscript was that copy, 
and it is also possible enough that it was the original manuscript; 
but after all why not stick to the evidence, which is remarkable 
enough as it is? 

Here we have what looks like an insertion of the words ‘ Maister 
Puttenham’ into the text of Carew’s article while it was passing 
through the hands of the printers. Here, again, the author Richard 
Carew himself might have read the proof of his particular article. I 
do not know what agreement there was between Carew and Camden 
that Carew should see the proof before it finally went to the press. 

We do know, and the knowledge at this point is subject for reflex- 
ion, that Camden (and Cotton) thought well enough of Francis 
Bacon’s judgement and knowledge to submit the manuscript of the 
Annales to Bacon, and that Bacon made many interpolations in it 
which Camden embodied in the printed work. These evidences of 
Bacon’s relations with Camden, as interpolator, can be seen in Sped- 
ding’s edition of Bacon’s Works. (Vol. vi, pp. 350-364.) 

The ‘ Dedication’ to the book is suspect on its face. They had an 
unpleasant way of slitting a man’s ears or his nose in those days. Ben 
Jonson and Chapman had a narrow escape from this punishment for 
printing something which was thought by a powerful man to be de- 
rogatory tothe Scots. Here we have the case of a printer who is 
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supposed to say that he prints a book ‘intended to our soveraigne 
Lady the Queene, and for her recreation and service chiefly devised.’ 
I should surmise that for doing such a thing without good warrant 
a printer would lay himself open to punishment. The ‘ Dedication’ 
mentions nothing about permission. 
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CHAPTER VII 


VENUS AND ADONIS— LUCRECE— SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
— THE PASSIONATE PILGRIME— A LOVERS COMPLAINT— 
POEMS WRITTEN BY WIL. SHAKE-SPEARE, GENT. — THE 
PH@NIX AND THE TURTLE 


Signature 12. 
Tus acrostic is found written from the letter at the upper right- 
hand corner to the letter at the lower left-hand corner of William 
Shakespeare’s dedication of the first edition of Venus and Adonis to 
the Earl of Southampton. Follow the same method of alphabetical 
sequence as heretofore, but use the terminals—first and last letters 
of all words, and of all visible divisions of words. 

Begin to read on the terminal N of the word ‘in,’ at the upper 
right-hand corner of the ‘ Dedication’; to the left; downwards; to the 
left-hand terminal F of the part-word ‘full’ at the lower left-hand 
corner of the ‘ Dedication’; having spelled Nocas SICNVARF, i. e. 
Frauncis Bacon, spelled backwards. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Full 


For the convenience of readers I print the ‘ Dedication’ to show the 
terminals of words and part-words in a larger type, so that they may 
be followed the more easily. The facsimile is on an ensuing page. 

Nort. — The facsimiles are reproduced approximately the same size as the 


originals. The first five are photographed from the facsimiles edited by Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee for the Clarendon Press. 
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ighT HonourablE, I KnoW NoT HoW I Shall OffenD IN 

DedicatinG MY VnpolishT LineS TO YouR LordshiP, NoR 

HoW ThE WorldE VvilL CensurE MeE FoR ChoosinG SO 

StronG A ProppE TO SupporT SO VveakE A BurtheN, 

OnelyE IF YouR HonouR SeemE BuT PleaseD, I AC- 
CounT MY SelfE HighlY PraiseD, AnD VowE TO TakE AduantagE OF AIL 
IdlE HoureS, TilL I HauEK HonoureD YoU VvitH SomE GraueR LabouR. BuT 
IF ThE FirsT HeirE OF MY InuentioN ProuE DeformeD, I ShalL BE SoriE IT 
HaD SO NoblE A GoD-FatheR: AnD NeueR AfteR EarE SO BarreN A LanD, 
FoR FearE IT YeelD ME StiJL SO BaD A HaruesT, I LeauE IT TO YouR HonoU- 
RablE SurueY, AnD YouR HonoR TO YouR HeartS ContenT, VvicH I WisH 
MaY AlvvaieS AnsvverE YouR OvynE VvisH, AnD ThE VvorldS HopE- 
Full ExpectatioN. 


The ‘Dedication’ of Venus and Adonis, showing in large type the terminals of 
the words and part-words. 
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My friend Mr. G. H. Parker has shown me another remarkable 
reading in this ‘ Dedication,’ which is in its own way as convincing as 
an acrostic.' 

Read the ‘Dedication’ down to the word ‘mee,’ and continue in the 
order used in our common reading, from left to right, but using only 
the terminals and spelling Frauncis Bacon, you will arrive at the 
terminal N of the word ‘ expectation’—the last terminal in the ‘ Dedi- 
cation.’ 

The reading will thus appear: — 


Right Honourable, I know not how I shall offend in 
dedicating my vnpolisht lines to your Lordship, nor 
how the world vvill censure mee FrAuncris Bacon. 


The terminals will be seen to fall on the following words and part- 
words :— 
how the world vvill censure mee FoR 
A 
Vveake 
burtheN 
aC-count 
Idle 
houreS 
But 
A 
Content 
Ovvne 
expectatioN 


It looks as if we have here the explanation of the much discussed 
phrase, ‘the first heire of my invention.’ By the time the reader has 
read this book through, he will have begun to realise the extent to 
which Francis Bacon fathered his writings on other men. Spedding 
gives numerous examples, and the Northumberland manuscript con- 
tains others, in which the ‘father’ is the Earl of Essex, Arundel, Sus- 
sex, etc. Here the ‘father’ is William Shakespeare, Bacon’s invention, 


* This is a trick similar to that shown by Begley in Zs Jt Shakespeare? page 
355. The unknown discoverer of that device came close to a discovery of the trick 
of reading the types as if they were threaded on a string. His discovery was an 
important step in my own search for a possible method of hiding an acrostic in 
such a way that it would not interfere with the heat of composition. 
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to which Venus and Adonis is the first heir. This is, so far as we 
know, the first time that a poem had been fathered on that handsome 
pseudonym — often spelled Shake-speare, and suggestive of Pallas 
‘the Spear-shaker,’ who, so Bacon tells us in his De Sapientia Vete- 
rum, was born in armour, fully equipped, out of Jove’s head. (See 
Begley, Js It Shakespeare? pp. 284-287.) 

That any one could regard so sophisticated a poem as Venus and 
Adonis as a first poem of a rustic and inexperienced young man, has 
long made me feel that literary history and criticism rested on inse- 
cure foundations. It has seemed impossible to believe that the gossa- 
mer biography of Shakespeare, spun upon ‘scholarly inference,’ 
which is all that we have yet had from our academic leaders, would 
not be blown away by a cool breeze from the land of documents 
and common sense. 
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AND ADONIS 


Vilia miveturvuleus : mibi flanusApollo 
Pocula Caftatiaplena miniftres aqua, 


LONDON 


Imprinted by Richard Field, and are to be fold at 
the figne ofthe white Greyhound in 
Paules Church-yard, 


1§93. 


FRANCIS BACON 


TOTHE RIGHT HONORABLE 
Henrie V Vriothefley, Earle of Southampton, 
and Baron of Titchfield, 


Iebt Honourable, Iknow not how I shall ofendin 
dedicating my unpolisht lines to your Lordship,nor 
how the worlde vvill cenfare mee for choofing fa 
: ENS frrong 4 proppe to fupport (0 vueske a burthen, 
aN onelye if your Honour feeme but pleafed, I ac- 
count my felfe highly praifed, and vowe to take aduantage of all 
idle houres till 1 haue honoured you vuith [ome grauer labour, But 
if the firit hewe of my inuention prone deformed (hall be forie it 
hadfonobleagod-father : and neuer after eare fo barren a land, 
for feare it yeeld me fiill fo bad a harueft , 1 leane it to your Hones 
rable furuey and your Honor to your hearts content,vvhich I wife 
may aluvaies anfuvere your ovune vvi[b, andthe vvorlds hope. 
fullexpectation. 


[> 


3 


Your Honors in all dutie, 


William Shakefpeares 


(The ‘Dedication’ of Venus and Adonis) 
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Signature 13 (Venus and Adonis). 


We find still another acrostic in this poem. This time it is in the 
last stanza. 

Frame the stanza and begin to read on the terminal N of the 
last word, ‘seen,’ in the stanza, using all the letters in the verse as 
if they were strung on a string; to the right or to the left; upwards 
throughout the stanza and back; spelling NocaB SICNUARFF (i. e. 
ffrauncis Bacon, spelled backwards), you will, after reading in 
either direction, find yourself on the letter F of the word ‘ Finis.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


and not be seeN 


vw 
~A __p-FFINIS 


\ 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


She bowesherhead,the new-fprong floure to {mel, 
Comparing it to her Adonis breath, 
And {aies within her bofome it {hall dwell, 
Since hehiméelfe is reft from her by death; 
She crop’s the ftalke, and in the breach appeares, 
Green-dropping fap,which fhe coparestoteares. 


Poorefloure( quoth fhe )this was thy fathers guife, 
Sweet iffue ofa more fweet {melling fire, 7 
For eueric little griefe to wethis cies, 
Togrow vnto himfelfe was his defire; 
And {otis thine,but knowitis as good, 
Towither in my breft,as in his blood. 


Herewas thy fathers bed, here in my breft, 

Thouart the next of blood, and tis thy right, 

Loin this hollow cradletake thy reft, 

My throbbing hart fhall rock thee day and night; 
There fhall not be one minute in an houre, 
VVhereinI wil not kifle my {weet loucs floure. 


Thus weary ofthe world, away fhe hies, 
And yokesher filuer doues,by whofe fwiftaide, 
Their miftrefle mounted throughthe emptie skies, 
Inherlight chariot,quickly is conuaide, 
Holding their courfeto Paphos,wheretheir queen, 
Meanestoimmureher felfe, andnotbe feen. 
FINIS 
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LONDON 
Printed by Richard Field, for Iohn Harrifon,and are 
to be fold atthe figne of the white Greyhound 
inPaulesChurh yard. 15 9 4 
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Ti.O- ahh been ri 


HONOVRABLEHENRY 
VVriothefley,Earle of Southhampton, 
and Bacon of Titchfield. 


wes HE loue I dedicate to your 
2) Foe , Lordthip is withoutend:wher- 
ya ps aN of this Patnpite without be 
7) RG was ginning 1s but a fupertuous 
eq Moity. The warrant! haue of 
Ix your Honourable difpofition, 
OSes) nottheworth of my vntutord 
Lines makes it aflured ofacceptance, VVhat I haue 
done is yours, what I haueto doe is yours, being 
partin afl haue,deuoted yours. VVeremy worth 
greater,my duety would {hew greater, meane time, 
as itis,itis bound to your Lordihip; To whom I with 


long life till lengthned with all happinefle. 


Your Lordfhips in all duety. 


William Shakefocare. 
Az 
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Signature 14. 


This acrostic is found in the first page of the text of the first 
known edition of Lucrece, published in 1594. (See page 137.) 

The phrase in the dedication to Southampton, ‘whereof this Pam- 
phlet without beginning,’ is suggestive to a man on the look-out for 
a cipher. 

The eye is at once caught by the big monogram }4¥} at the head 
of the first stanza of the poem. 

Begin to read on the large F of the monogram; on the initials of 
the words; in the usual zig-zag string fashion; to the right; down- 
wards; spelling FRAN, you will find yourself at the initial N of the 
word ‘name’ in the first line of the second stanza. 

Begin again to read on the initial B of the monogram; to the right, 
or to the left; on the initials; downwards; spelling Bacon, you will 
again arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name’ in the first line of 
the second stanza. ; 

Begin to read on the letter B used as the printer’s ‘signature’ at 
the foot of the page; to the right, or to the left; upwards; on the 
initials of the words; spelling Bacon, you will again arrive at the 
initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

Here we have the signature keyed from point to point, and spell- 
ing in its entirety Fran Bacon, which is the form of signature 
used by him in the dedication to his brother Anthony of the first 
edition of the Hssays, a facsimile of which is given on page 28. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

ea 1 
e C 
AO 
Name of, etc. 
O 
C 


A 
B_ [The printer’s ‘signature.’] 
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Signature 15. 


A hint from my friend Mr. Walter Arensberg called my attention 
to another acrostic, which I had overlooked, on the first page of The 
Rape of Lucrece. 

Begin to read from the capital B (the printer’s ‘signature’) at 
the foot of the page; to the right; upwards; on the terminals; spell- 
ing Bacono, you will arrive at the initial terminal O of the word 
‘of’ in the line: — . 

‘Hap’ly that name of chast, vnhap’ly set.’ 

Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘ of’; to the left; up- 
wards; still on the terminals; spelling OcstcnarF (Francisco, back- 
wards), you will arrive at the terminal F of the word ‘OF’ at the 
end of the string of type on the page (THE RAPE OF). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


THE RAPE OF 
ne 


A 
N 
C 


re 


I 
S 
C 
Hap’ly that name Of chast, unhap’ly set 


N 
O 
C 


we 


A 
B_ [The printer’s ‘signature’ at the 
foot of the page. ] 
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igeem he Agee. sO 


Lave .G: Eb: 


E om thebefieged Ardea all in poft, 
Borne by the truftleffe wings offalfe defire, 
Luft-breathed Targyin, leaues the Romanhoft, 
Andto Colatium bearesthelightleffe fire, 
VVhich in pale embers hid, lurkes to afpire, 
And girdle with embracing flames, the waft 
Of Covartines fairloue, Lvcrecs the chaft, 


Hap'ly that nameofchaft, vnhap'ly fet 
This bateleffe edge on his keene appetites 
VVhen C oratingvawilely didnotlet, 
To praife the cleare ynmatched red and white, 
VVhich triumpht in that skie of his delight: 
VVhere mortal ftars as bright as heaués Beauties, 
VVith pure afpects did him a a dueties. 
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Signature 16 (Lucrece). 


Let us follow up the hints given in the ‘Dedication, by reading 
the poem until we come to the last stanza on the second page. In 
this stanza our attention is at once arrested by the plain acrostics 
running up and down the front of the stanza, thus: — 


Read downwards, 
B. Tuto, and read 
up from the bottom 
letter, Foot. 


HOOHdH 


Now I did not see the poet write this verse, so I cannot say 
whether these seeming acrostics are intentional. I shall, however, 
assume intention as a working hypothesis, and shall regard the words 
as if they mean B. Zuto and Foot, as meaning the foot of the cipher. 

Now note the possible double entente of this verse. (See page 141.) 

Note that the initial of the first word of the first line on the page 
is F'; and that the initial of the first word of the last line on the 
page is also F. 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘For’ the first word 
of the first line; to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the 
words, as if all letters of the verse were on a string; spelling FRAN- 
cisco BAcoNno, you will arrive at the initial O beginning the first 
line of the second stanza. 

Now turn, and read to the right from this O (or cipher), which is 
at the beginning of the first line of the second stanza; on all the let- 
ters; still downwards; spelling ONocAB OcsICNARF, you will arrive 
at the initial F of the word ‘ From,’ which is the first word of the last 
line. 

Thus the acrostic is keyed from the initial of the first word of the 
first line to the initial of the first word of the ast line. 

Observe also that, as in Signature 15, the F of the word ‘OF’ in 
the page-heading (THE RAPE OF, etc.) is used as one end of a 
string. If you begin to read from that I; to the right; downwards; 
on all letters of all words; spelling continuously FRANCISCOBACONO- 
NOCABOCSICNARF, you will again arrive at the initial F of the word 
‘For,’ which is the first word on the last line, and the end of the 
string. The reader can make his own figure for this acrostic. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


For he the night before in Tarquins Tent, 
R 


N 
Oh happinesse enjoyed but of a few, 
N 


From theeuish eares because it is his owne ? 
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THE RAPE OF LVCRECE, 


Forhe the night before in Tarquins Tent, 

Vulocke thetreafure ofhis happie ftates 

V Vhat prifeleffe wealth the heauens hadhim lent, 

In the poffeffion of his beauteous mate. 

Reckning his fortune at fuch high proud rate, 
That Kings might be efpowfedto more fame, 
But King nor Peere to fucha peerelefle dame. 


O happineffe enioy'd but ofa few, 
And if poffeft as foone decayed anddone: 
Asisthe morning filuer melting dew, 
Againft the golden fplendour ofthe Sunne. 
Anexpir'd date canceld ere well begunne. 

» Honour and Beautiein the owners armes, 

» Are weakelie fortreft from a world ofharmes. 


» Beautie it {elfe doth ofit felfe perfwade, 
» The eies of men without an Oratot, 
VVhat needeth then Appologie be made 
To fet forth that whichis fo finguler 2 
» Or why is Colatine the publifher 
» Ofthat rich iewell hefhould keepe vnknown, 
» From theeuith eares becaufe itis his owne 2 


Perchance 
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Segnature 17. 


As we found that the last stanza of Venus and Adonis had been 
turned to account, so we now find that a similar trick has been used 
in the last stanza of Lucrece. 

Note that the big capital N, used by the printer to denote the fold- 
ing of the paper into what the printing craft term signatures, has 
been put up out of its proper place at the bottom of the page to a 
position above the word ‘Finis.’ This is hint enough for another 
signature which might be expected to be at the end of the poem. 

Begin to read from this capital N; upwards; to the right; on 
terminals; throughout the whole stanza and back again; spelling 
Nocas Narr (Fran Bacon), you will arrive at the initial F of 
FINIS. 

Begin to read from the F of FINIS; upwards; to the right, or to 
the left; on terminals; throughout the whole stanza and back again, 
or throughout the whole page and back again; spelling FRAN 
Bacon, you will arrive at the printer’s “ signature ” N, each time. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Lae 
B Cc 


( \ 


O 


A 2? 
FINIS 


Signature 18. 


Observe that this last page of Lucrece is so planned that by read- 
ing from the initial F of the word FINIS; on initials only ; upwards; 
to the right (or to the left); to the top of the last stanza and back 
again, or to the top of the page and back again; you will arrive at 
the capital N (the printer’s “signature ”) after having spelled F. 
Bacon, in each case. 
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THE RAPE OFLVCRECE, 
This fayd, he ftrooke his hand vpon hisbreaft, 


And kilt the fatall knifeto end hisvow: 

And to his proteftation vrg'd the reft, 

VVho wondring at him, did his words allow. 

Then ioyntlie tothe ground their knees thev bow, 
And that deepe vow which Brvtvs made before, 
He doth againe repcat, and that they {wore, 


VVhen they had fvorne to this aduifed doome, 
They did conclude to beare dead Lvcrece thence, 
Tc thew her bleeding bodice thorough Roome, 
And {oto publifh Tar qvins fowle offence; 
VVhich being done, with {fpeedie diligence, 

The Romaines plaufibly did giue confent, 

To Taravins euerlafting banifhment. 


N 
FINTIS. 
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Signature 19. 


This acrostic is found in the first three of Shake-speare’s Sonnets, 
as they appear in the first known edition, published in 1609. 

My reason for taking these three sonnets is, in the first place, that 
they virtually form a 42-line poem composed of three sonnets. The 
fourth sonnet begins on the same subject, but with a fresh treatment of 
it, as if it might have been the first of a second batch sent to the same 
person on another occasion. On a prior grounds we may reasonably 
suppose that the sonnets were sent or written in this way, and also 
because we find this group of them so printed in the Poems by Wil. 
Shake-speare. Gent., published in 1640, a strong indication that that 
was the way they were seen in a manuscript used in the preparation 
of that edition of poems. I give a facsimile of the three sonnets as 
they appeared in the edition of 1640, where they are treated as one 
poem, and are entitled ‘ Love’s Crueltie.’ 

This signature is hidden with unusual care; although, to be sure, 
the hint of its existence is in full sight. (See pp. 150-51.) 

Note the monogram formed by the initials at the head of the first 


sonnet ;* and the words as at the head of the third. 
B 


Note also the initial of each end word of the znner indented lines 
(i.e. the 2d line and 13th line). They are N O 


B B 
As a working hypothesis I shall pay attention to the large cipher O 


in the monogram i < ; for toa man playing with the appearances of 


words as well as their meaning, it is possible that the words we 


may have been chosen to mean ‘ Looke ON Now’; also ‘ Lo!’ 

Begin to read from the large cipher O of the monogram (third 
sonnet); to the right; downwards, on the initials of the words; 
spelling backwards ONocaAB, you will arrive at the initial B of the 
word ‘ But,’ at the beginning of the 13th line. 

Begin again to read from the same large cipher O of the mono- 
gram; to the left; downwards, on the initials of the words; spelling 
backwards ONocAB, you will arrive at initial B of the word ‘be,’ at 
the end of the 13th line. 
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Here we have the initials B of the first and last words of the 13th 
line as bases or butts from which to work. The acrostic figure at this 


stage being: — O 
Lx 
 ®) 


C C 
A A 
But Be 


Now let us see what happens when we read from the large N of 
the monogram. 

Begin to read on the initial N of the word ‘Now’ at the beginning 
of the 2d indented line; on the initials of the words; to the right; 
downwards; spelling Nocas (Bacon spelled backwards), you will 
arrive at the initial B of the word ‘be,’ at the end of the inner in- 
dented line next the bottom of the sonnet, i. e. at the end of the 13th 
line. 

Now, again, begin to read from the same initial N of the word 
‘Now,’ at the beginning of the 2d indented line; to the left; down- 
wards; on the initials of the words; spelling backwards, Nocas, you 
will find yourself at the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ at the beginning 
of the inner indented line next the bottom of the sonnet, i. e. at the 
beginning of the 18th line. 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ at the 
beginning of the 13th line; to the right; on the initials of the words; 
upwards; spellmg BAcono, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘ other,’ at the end of the second line. 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the same word ‘ But,’ at the 
beginning of the 18th line; to the left; on the initials of the words; 
upwards; spelling Bacono, you will again arrive at the capital O 
in the word ‘ other.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘be,’ at the end 
of the 13th line; to the left; upwards; spelling BAcono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ other,’ at the end of the 2d line. . 

Now, again, begin to read from the same initial B of the word ‘be,’ 
at the end of the 13th line; to the right; upwards; spelling BAcono, 
you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ other,’ again. 


Here we seem to have the two letters O of the word [poke and 


of the word ‘ other’ to guide us as a start. 
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Now begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘other ’ at the 

end of the second line of the third sonnet; on the initials of the words; 
O Ooke 

to the left; using the capitals N in the monogram 4 4Now; upwards; 
spelling backwards ONocaB OcsIcNnaARF, i. e. ‘Francisco Bacono,’ 
you will find yourself at the large F of the monogram at the head 
of the first sonnet. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


R 
R 
BN 
N 
C 
I 
Ss 
C 
O 
B 
A 
C 
L . 
Ooke N 
Now Other 
O O O N x 
Ch e.Cle C 
A A A A 
But Be 


O 
Now begin to read from the large N of the monogram Ly, to 
the right; upwards; on the initials of the words; spelling backwards 
Nocas SIcnARFF, i. e. ‘ffrancis Bacon,’ you will again arrive at the 


large if of the monogram at the head of the first sonnet. 
Repeat the same reading, but to the left, and spelling Nocas 
SICNARF, you will still arrive at the large at the head of the 


first sonnet. 
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The figure in its entirety is a pyramid upon a firm base, thus: — 


I 


R 
A A 
N 
N ‘Cc 
I 
C S 
C 
J O 
S B 
B A 
A C 
C O 
O N 
Now Other 
O O N N 
C O O 
A C C C 
A A A 


tu) ‘Ta fig) 


i La 
AD &, nh 


“ny 
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AT LONDON 
By G.£ld for T. F. and are 
tobe folde by william xdpley. 
360% Q 4. 
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SHAK ESP EARES, 
SONNETS. 


Pe faireft creatures we defire increafe, 
That thereby beauties Refe might neuer die, 
Butas the riper thould by time deceafe, 
His tender heire might beare his memory: 
But thou contra&tedto thine owne bright eyes, 
Feed’ft thy hohrs flame with felfe fubftantiall fewell, 
Making a famine where aboundance lies, 
Thy felfe thy foe,to thy {weet felfe too cruel: 
Thouthat arc now the worlds frefh ornament, 
And only herauld to the gaudy fpring, 
Within thine owne bud burieft thy content, 
And tender chorle mak{t wait in niggarding: 
Pitty the world, or elfe this glutton be, 
To eate the worlds due, by Ne graue and thee, 


2 

V Hen fortie Winters fhall befeige thy brow, 

And digge deep trenches in thy beauties field, 
Thy youthes proud livery fo gaz'd on now, 
Wilbeatotter'd weed of final worth held: 
Then being askt,where all thy beautic lies, 
Where all the treafure of thy lufty daies; 
To fay within thine owne deepe {unken eyes, 
Were anall-eating fhame,and thriftleffe praife. 
How much more praife deferu’d thy beauties vie, 
If thou couldft anfwere this faire child of mine 
Shall fum my count,and make my old excufe 
Proouing his beautie by a thine, 


FRANCIS BACON 


SHARB-SPIARES 


This were ro be new made when chou art ould, 
And fee chy blood warme when thop feel {tit could, 


1 Es in thy glaffe and en che face chou vewelt, 
Now isthe time that face (hould forme an.other,. 
Whole frefhrepaice if now thou not renewelt, 
Thou dott beguile the world,vableffe fome mother. 
For where is the fo fhire whofe vn-eard wombe 
Difdaines the tillage of thy husbandry? 
Or who is he fo fond will be the combe, 
Ofhis felfe loue'to top pofteriry? 
Thou art thy mothers glaffe and fhe in thee. 
Calls backe thetouely Aprill ofher prime, 
So thou through windowes of thine age fhalt fee, 
Difpight of wrinkles this thy goulden time. 

But if chou liue a eter, notto be, 

Die fingle and-thine Image dies with chee. 


NS louclineffe why don thou fpend, 
Vponthy ftlfe thy.beauties legacy? 
Natures bequeft giues. nothing but doth lend, 
And ieee the lends to thofe are frees. 
Then beautious nigard why dooft-chou abufe, 
The bountious largeffe given thee to giue? 
Proficles vferer why dooft thou vie 
So great 2 fumme of fummes yet can’ft not live? 
For hauing traffike with thy (alfe alone, 
Thou of thy felfe thy fweet felfe doft deceaue,, 
Then how when nature calls thee to. be gone, 
What acceptable e Audit can’(t chou leaue? 
Thy vnufd beauty muft be tomb’d with thee, 
Which yfed liues th’éxecutor to be. 


5. 
qe howers thae with gentle worke did frame, 
The louely gaze where euery eye doth dwell 
Wilplay thesixants to the very fame, 


And 
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Poemesé 


Loves crueltie: 


Pom faireft creatures we defire increafe, 
That thereby beauties Rofe might never die, 
But as the riper fhould by time deceafe, 
His tender heire might beare his memory : 
But thou contraéted to thine owne bright eyes, 
Feedft thy lights flame with (elfe fubftantiall fewell, 
Making a famine where aboundanee lies, 
Thy felfe thy foe,to thy {weet felfe too cruel: 
‘Thouthat art now the worlds frefh ornament, 
And only herauld tothe gaudy fpring, 
Within thine owne bud burieft thy content, 
And tender chorle makft waft in niggarding s 
Pitty the world,or elfe this glutton bes 
To eate the worlds due,by the grave and thee, 
When fortie Winters fhall befeige thy brow, 
Aad digee deep trenches in thy beauties field, 
Thy youthes proud livery fo gaz’d on now, 
Will be a tetter’d weed of fmall worth held s 
Then being askt,where all chy beautie lies, 
Where all the treafure of thy lufty dayes ; 
To fay within thine owne decpe funken eyess 
Were an all-eating thame,and thriftleffe prasfe, 
How much more praife deferv'd thy beauties ufe, 
If thou couldft anfwere this faire child of mine 
Shall fum my count,arid make my old excufe,. 
Prooving his beautie by fucceffion thine, 
This were to be new made when thou artold, 
And fee thy bleod warme when thou feel’ft it cold. a ee 
00 


Shakespeare’s first three sonnets as they appear in the collection of his poems 
published in 1640, and entitled, Poems Written by Wil. Shake-speare. Gent. 


FRANCIS BACON 


P oems r 


Looke inthy glaffe and tell the face thou veweft, 
Nowis the time that face thould forme an other, 
Whiofe frefh repaine if now thou not renewefts 
Thou doo’ft beguile the world,unbleffefome mothers 
For where is fhe fo faire whofe un-eard wombe 
Difdaines the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he fo fond will be the tombe, 
Of his felfe love to top pofteritie ? 
Thou art thy mothers glaffe and the inthee 
Calls backe the lovely Aprill of her prime, 
So thou through windowes of thine age thale fee, 
Difpight of verinkles this chy gouldedtime. 

But if cloulive remember not to be, 

Die fingle and thine Image dies with thee. 


Youthful glory. 


That you were your felfe, but love you are 

No longer yours, then you your (elfe here live, 
Againft thiscomming end you fhould prepare, 
And your fvveer femblance to fome other give. 
So fhould that beauty which you hold in }eafe 
Find no determination, then you were 
Your (elfe avain after your felfes deceafe, 
When your {weet iffue your fweere forme fhould beare, 
Who lets fu faire a houfe fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold, 
Againft the ftormy gufts of winters day’ 
And barren rage of deaths eternall cold ? 
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Signature 20. 
The ignoring of the large initial is seen in other sonnets: the 141st 
and 142d for instance. (See pp. 158-59). 
Let us first take the 141st. Here we not only find that the large 
initial | has been ignored, but, as in the case of Sonnets I, II, 11, 


the signature runs from the corner letter of the upper and lower 
indent. Here is a figure which shows the plan of the indent: — 


N 
Flor they in thee, ete. Here you see that the corners of 
Bl the indents are occupied by the 
letter F in the upper, and by O in 
the lower. 
Vea 


Ojlnely my plague, ete. 
iy 


We shall treat this sonnet as we treated the 3d Sonnet, by begin- 
ning to read from the initial O of the word ‘Onely’; to the right; 
upwards on all the letters of all the words; spelling backwards 
OnocAB OCSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word 
‘For,’ in the upper indent. 


The acrostic figure here is: — For they in thee, etc. 
Read upwards and spelled 
backwards. N 
C 
I 
S 
C 
O 
B 
iS, 
C 
O 
N 


Onely my plague, etc. 


156 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 21. 


- The ignoring of the big initial of a sonnet is exemplified also in 
the 142d Sonnet. Here, however, we find that the outer letters of 
the indents have been used as the terminals of the acrostic. Let us 
look at the plan of the indent. (See p. 159). 


L. al is, ete. 


Flere you see that the outer 
letters of the indents are O 
in the upper, and B in the 
lower. 


T 
il 
Bly selfe example, etc. 


The O in the upper indent is used as it was used in the 3d Sonnet. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ By’; to the right; 
upwards; on all the ¢erminals of all the words; spelling BAacono, 
you will arrive at the initial O at the top of the upper indent. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


ESS is my sinne, etc. 
IN 


O 
C 
A 
By selfe example, ete. 
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Signature 22. 


While we are dealing with these pages of Shake-speare’s Sonnets, 
we may as well note the acrostic which is to be seen in the 140th 
Sonnet. 

Observe that the cipherer has here found it convenient to use the 
initial of the first word of the first line, and that of the first word of 
the last line as the visible ends of his signature. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Beare,’ which is the 
initial of the first word of the last line; to the right; upwards; on all 
the letters of all the words; spelling BAcono, you will arrive at the 
letter O in the word ‘nOt’ (6th line from top). Then continue to read 
from the letter O of the word ‘nOt’; to the right; upwards; on all 
the letters of all the words; spelling ONocAB, you will arrive at the 


E 
large initial B of the word B which is the first word of the first 
line of the sonnet. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


Be wise as thou art cruell, ete. 
A. 
C 
O 
N 
Though nOt to loue, ete. 
N 


O 
C 
J 
Beare thine eyes straight, etc. 
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SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


SONNET Se 


Ts more then my ore-preft defence can bide? 
Let me excufe thee,ah my loue well knowes, 
Her prettie tookes haue beene mine enemies, 
And therefore from my face fhe turnes my foes, 
That they elfe-where might dart’their iniuries 
¥ct donot fo,but fiance I am ncere flaine, 
Kill me out-right with lookes,and rid my paine, 


140 
B E wife as thou art eesellide not preffe 
My toung-tide patience with too much difdaine : 

Leaft forrow lend me words and words expreffe, 
The manner of my pittie wanting paine, 
If] might teach thee witte better it wveare, 
Though not to loue. yet foucto tell me fo, 
As tcftie fick-emen when their deaths be neere, 
No newes but health from their Phifitions know. 
For if I fhould difpaire I fhould grow madde, 
And in my madnefle might {peakc ill of chee, 
Now this ill Wrefting world is growne fo bad, 
Madde flanderers by madde eares beleeued be. 

That I may not be fo, nor thoube lyde, (wid 

Bearc thine eyes ftraight , though thy proud heart goe 

141 


fy faith I doe not loue dee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thoufand errors note, 

But ‘tis my heart that loues what they difpife, 

Who in difpight of view is pleafd to dote. 

Nor are mine eares with thy toungs tune delighted, 
Nor tender fecling to bafe touches prone, 

Nor tafte, nor fmell, defire to be inuited 

To any fenfuall feaft with thee alone : 

But my flue wits,nor my fiue fencescan 

Difwade one foolith heart from feruing thee, 

Who leaucs vnfwai'd the likeneffe of aman, 


Thy proud hearts flaue and vaffall wretch to be: 


Onely my plague thus farre J count my gaine, 
That fhe that makes me finne,awards me paine. 
| Lous 


FRANCIS BACON 


S HAKE-SPBARBS 


142 
Tee is my finne,and thy tleare vertue hate, 
Hate of my finne,grounded on finfulllouing, 
O but with mine, compare thou thine owne ftate, 
And thou fhale finde it metrits not reproouing, 
Or if it do, not from tholelips of thine, 
That haue prophan'd their fcarlet ornaments, 
And feald falfe bonds of loue as oft as mine, 
Robd others beds reuenues of their rents. 
Be it lawfull I loue thee as thou lou’tt thofe, 
Whome thine cyes wooe as mine importune thee, 
Roote pittie in thy heare chat when it growes, 
Thy pitty may deferue to pittied bee, 
If thou dooft {eeke ro haue what thou dooft hide, 
By felfe example mai ‘ft thou be denide. 


I 
Oc asa carefull hufwife bias: to catch, 
2One of her fethered creatures broake away, 
Scts downe her babe and makes all fwift difpatch 
In purfuit of the thing fhe would haue Rays 
Whilft her neglected child holds her in chace, 
Cries to catch her whofe bufie care is behe, 
To follow that which flies before her face: 
Not prizing her poore infants difcontent; 
So runft thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilft I chy babe chace thee a farre behind, 
But ifthou catch thy hope turne back to mes 
And play the mothers part kifle me,be kind, 
So will I pray thar chou maift haue thy #4, 
Ifshou turne back and my loude crying ftill, 
I 


44 
lee. loues I haue of comfort and difpaire; 
Which like two fpirits do fugieft me ftill, 
The better angell is a man right faire: 
The worfer fpirit a woman collourd il. 
To win me foone to hell my femal cuill, 
Tempteth 
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Signature 28. 


This acrostic is found in the 52d Sonnet by Shakespeare. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Being,’ which is the 
first word of the last line; to the right; upwards; on the initials of 
the words; spelling BAacono, you will arrive at the capital O of the 
corresponding indent of the first line. 

Note the plan of the indents: — 


O 
C The outer letter of the upper in- 
4) ae dent is O, and the outer letter in 
the lower indent is B, with which 
we began the acrostic. 
B 
B 
B 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


BeQaoZwo 


FRANCIS BACON 


SHAKE-SPHARES. 


More fharpe to me then {purring to his fide, 
For that fame grone doth put this in my mind, 
My greefelies onward and my ioy behind. 
I 
my: Hus can my loue ee uke flow offence, 

Of my dull bearer, when from thee | {peed, 
From where thou art,why fhoulld { hatt me thence, 
Till [returne of pofting is noe need. 

O what excufe will my poore beaft then find, 
When fwift extremity can feeme but flow, 
Then fhould | fpurre though mounted cn the wind, 
In winged fpeed no motion fha'l 1 know, 
Then can no horfe with my defire keepe pace, 
Therefore dcfire(of perfeéts toue being made) 
Shall na'gh noe dull ficth in his fiery race, 
But louc,tor loue,thus fhall excufe my iade, 
Since from thee going, he went wilfull flow, 
Towards thee ile run,and giue him leaue to goe. 


2 
Oam Jas the rich whofe ben ed key, 
Can bring him to his {weet vp-locked treafure, 
The which he will not eu'ry hower furuay, 
For blunting the fine point of feldome pleafure, 
Therefore are feafts fo follemne and fo rare, 
Since fildom comming inthe long yeare fet, 
Like ftones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captaine Iewells in the carconct. 
Sc 1s the time that keepes you as my cheft, 
Oras the warderobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make fome fpeciall inftant {peciall bleft, 
By new vnfouluing his Hite pride. 
Bleficd are you whofe worthinefle giues skope, 
Being had to tryumph,being lackt to hope, 


53 
V V Hat is your fubftance,whereof are you made, 
That millions of ftrange fhaddowes on you cend? 


Since 
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Signature 24. 
This acrostic is found in the 71st Sonnet by Shakespeare. (p. 165). 


Begin to read from the initial N of the first word of the first line; 
to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling 
Nocas Ernoutna (=‘ Anthonie Bacon,’) you will arrive at the initial 
A of the first word of the last line. 


The acrostic figure here is: — 
Noe Longer mourne, ete. 


C 
A 
B 
E 
I 
N 
O 
H 
aL 
N 
And mocke you, ete. 
Signature 25. 


This acrostic also is found in the T1lst Sonnet. (p. 165). 
Note the plan of the indents: — 


O 

T 

g— 
B 

pe 

A 


Begin to read from the capital O of the upper indent; to the right; 
downwards on all the letters of all the words; spelling Onocar 
OrnoTNA (=‘ Antonio Bacono’), you will arrive at the capital A of 
the outer, lower indent. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 
N | Oe Longer mourne, etc. 
N 


ae 


AZHOAHOWP 


And mocke you, ete. 


Signature 206. 

There is still another acrostic in this 71st Sonnet. 

Note that there is but one letter F in the top line of the sonnet, 
and that the last letter of the last line is the N of the word ‘ gon.’ 

Begin to read from the only F in the top line; to the left; down- 
wards; on all the letters of allthe words; spelling FrrRAuNCIS Bacon, 
you will arrive at the letter N of the word ‘ gon,’ which is the last 
letter of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


N | Oe Longer mourne For 


ZOOPmUragdb try 


dg 
fe) 


Signature 27. 


There is still another acrostic in this 71st Sonnet. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the first word of the first 
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line; to the right; downwards; either on the initials, the terminals, or 
on all the letters of all the words; spelling Nocas (=‘ Bacon’), you 
will arrive each time at the initial B of the word ‘But,’ which is the 
first word of the 12th line (i. e. the lower overhanging initial). 


The acrostic figure here is: — N 


O 
C 
A 


But let your loue, ete. 


Begin to read from the initial \ of the first word of the first 


line; to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spelling Nocas, you will (as we have already seen) arrive at the 
initial B of the word ‘ But’ (12th line). 

Begin again to read from the letter N of the word ‘ gon,’ which 
is the last letter of the last line; to the left ; upwards; on all the let- 
ters of all the words; spelling Nocas, you will again find yourself 
at the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ thus keying the signature from 
both ends of the string of letters to a common point. 

The acrostie figure here is: — 


O 
C 
A. 
But let your love, ete. 
C 
O 
goN. 


The reader will judge for himself whether this sonnet is addressed 
to Anthonie Bacon by his brother ffrauncis Bacon, or is written by 
Anthonie Bacon and addressed to ffrauncis. We know that Francis 
Bacon was threatened with assassination during the rebellion of 
Hssex (letter to Sir Robert Cecil: Spedding, vol. ix, p. 162); and it 
is worth observing that in the 74th Sonnet the writer says: — 

‘my body being dead, 
The coward conquest of a wretches knife.’ 


FRANCIS BACON 165 


SWAZB-SPEARES 


° 
8 ee thou are blam’d hall not be thy defe&,, 
For flanders marke was cucr yet the faire, 
The ornament of beauty 1s fulpect, 
A Crow that flies in heauens Piece ayre, 
So thou be good,flander doth but approue, 
Their worth the greater beeing woo d of time, 
For Canker vice the fweeteft buds doth loue, 
And thou prefent'(t a pure ynftayined prime. 
Thou haft paft by the ambuth of young daies, 
Either not affayld,or vitor beeing charg'd, 
Yet this thy praife cannot be foe ie praile,> 
To tye vp enuy,eucrmore inlarged, 
If fome fufpect of ill maske not thy fhow, 
Then thou alone kingdomes of hearts fhouldf owe,’ 


71 
Ne: Longer mourne for me when I am dead, 
Then you fhall heare the furly fullen bell 

Giue warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilde(t wormes to dwell: 
Nay if you read this line,remember not, 
The hand chat writ it,for Iloue ycu fo, 
That J in your {weet thoughts would be forgot, » 
If thinking on me then fhould make you woe. 
O iff] fay )youlooke vpon this verfe, 
When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay, 
Do not fo Shalt as my poore name reherfe; 
But let your loue eucn with my life decay. 

Lea(t the wife world fhould looke into your mone, 

And mocke you with me after Jam gon. 


72 
O Leaft che world fhould taske you to recite, 
What merit liu'd in me that you fhould loue 
Afcer my death(deare loue)for get me quite, 
For youin nz cat nothing worthy proue, 


Valelic you woud dewfe fome veriuous lye, 
To 
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Signature 28. 
This acrostic is found in the 111th Sonnet by Shakespeare. 


Note the large (). or cipher at the beginning of the sonnet. 
Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which follows 
the large (): to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the 


words; spelling FraAuncis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N 
of the word ‘name.’ 

Continue to read from the N of ‘name’; to the right, or to the 
left; still on all the letters of all the words; downwards; spelling 
Nocas SICNUARF, you will arrive at the last letter F in the sonnet. 
The signature is thus keyed from the first and the last letter F in 
the sonnet, to the common centre N of the word ‘name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


()" 


R 
A 
U 
N 
C 
I 
S 
B 
A 
C 
O 

Name. 
O 
C 
A 
B 
Ss 
I 
C 
N 
U 
A 
R 


Friend, and I assure yee. 


FRANCIS BACON 


SONNET 8. 


Then giue me welcome, next my heauen the beft, 
Euen to thy pure and moft moft louing breft. 


111 
O For my fake doe you with fortune chide, 
The guiltie goddeffe of my harmfull deeds, 
That did not better for my life prouide, 
Then publick meanes which publick manners breeds, 
Thence comesit that my name receiues a brand, 
And almoft thence my nature is fubdu'd 
To what it workes in, like the Dyers hand, 
Pitty me then,and with I were renu’de, 
Whitt like a willing pacient I will drinke, 
Potions of Eyfell gainft my ftrong infection, 
No bitternefle thac I will bitter thinke, 
Nor double pennance to correct corre&tion, 
P,ttie me then deare friend,and | affure yee, 
Euen that your pittie is enough to cure mee. 


112 
Our loue and pittie doth th’impreffion fill, 
Which vulyar feandall Rampt vpon my brow, 
For what careI whe calles me well or ll, 
So you ore-greene my bad,my good alow? 
You are my All the world,and I inuft ftriue, 
Toknow my fhames and praifes from your tounge, 
None clfe to me, nor! co none alite, 
That my fteel’d fence or changes right or wrong, 
In fo profcund 4é:/me I throw all care 
Of others voyces,that my Adders fence, 
To cryttick and to flatterer flopped are: 
Marke how with my negleé& I doe difpence, 
Youare fo ftrongly in my purpofe bred, 
That all the world befides me thinkes y’are dead, 
113 
Ince I left-you,mine eye is in my minde, 
And that which gouernes me to goe abour, 


Doth part his function, and is partly blind, 


Seemes 
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Signature 29. 


This acrostic is found in the 152d Sonnet by Shakespeare. 
Note the plan of the indents: — N 
B 


I 


Oe 
F 
T 
Begin to read from the capital N of the upper indent; to the right; 
downwards; on all the letters of the words; spelling Nocas, you 
will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which begins the next 
line. The acrostic figure here is: — 


N 
O 
C 
A 
But thou art twice, ete. 


Signature 30. 

The following acrostic is also found in this 152d Sonnet. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For’ in the lower 
indent; to the right; upwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spellng FRANCISCONOCAB, you will arrive at the initial B of the 
word ‘ But’ in the corresponding place in the upper indent. 

The acrostic figure here is: — But thou art, ete. 


C 
O 
N 
dOe I accuse thee, 


RE 


I 

C 
N 
A 
R 


For I haue sworn, ete. 


FRANCIS BACON 


SHARE-SPEARES 


But ryfing at thy name doth point out thee, 
As his triumphant prize,proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poote drudge to be 
To ftandin thy affaires, fall by thy fide. 
No want of confcience hold itthar I call, 
Her loue. for whofe deare loue I rife and fall. 
152 
| eee thee thou ea Tam forfworne, 
But thou art twice forfworne tome loue fwearing, 
In act thy bed-vow broake and new faith torne, 
In vowing new hate after new loue bearing: 
But why of rwoothes breach doe I acctile thee, 
When] breake twenty:1 am periur'd moft, 
For all my vowes are othes butto mifufe thee: 
And all my honeft faith in thee is loft. 
For I haue fworne deepe othes of thy deepe kindneffe: 
Othes of thy loue,thy truth,thy conftancic, 
And to inlighten thee gauc eyes to blindneffe, 
Or made them firere againft the thing they fee. 
For! haue fworne thee faire:more periurde eye, 
To {were againft the truth fo foule alie, 


153 
Gics laid by his brand re fella fleepe, 
A maide of Dyans this aduantage found, 
And his loue-kindiing fire did quickly fteepe 
In acould vallie-fountaine of that ground: 
Which borrowd from this holie fire of loue, 
A dateleffe liuely heat {till to indure, 
And grew a feething bath which yet men proue, 
Againtt {trang malladies a foucraigne cure: 
But at my miltres ere loues brand new fired, 
The. boy for triall needes'wou!d rouch my breft, 
I fick withall the helpe of bath defired, 
And thether hied a fad diftemperd guett. 
But found no cure,the bath for my helpe lies, 
Where ( apd pot new fire;my miltres eye. 


054 
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Signature 31. 
This acrostic is found in a sonnet, the first line of which runs: — 
‘If Loue make me forsworn, how shal I swere to loue ?’ 
It is the fifth poem in Zhe Passionate Pilgrime, by W. Shakespeare, 
published by W. Jaggard in1599. It isalso to be found in the Quarto 
edition of A Pleasant Conceited Comedie Called Loues labors lost, 
by W. Shakespere, published in 1598. (See pp. 172-73.) 

I print a facsimile of the page in the Quarto, as well as a facsimile 
of the sonnet as it appearsin The Passionate Pilgrime. Both facsimiles 
are given because there is no acrostic in the sonnet as it is printed in 
the Quarto, while there is one in it as it is printed in The Passionate 
Pilgrime. The reader will have little difficulty in seeing what changes 
were made in the sonnet in order to throw a signature into its latest 
form. 

Here again the big initial [is ignored, and the words in the brack- 


ets are also excluded: viz. (not to anger bent), and (thunder). 


Note the plan of the indents: — F The outer letter in the upper 
indent is F’, and the outer 
Ti letter in the lower indent is T. 
W 
C 
T 


Begin to read from the capital F in the upper indent; to the right; 
downwards; on all the terminals of all the words, except the words 
in brackets; clear through the sonnet and back again; spelling FRAN- 
cisco Bacono, you will arrive at the capital O, which is the inner 
capital of the upper indent. The acrostic figure here is: — 


F— R—~a 
I x 


O 
N N 


Oma cO 
~~ 
ae Lea 
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Again, begin to read from the same capital F in the upper indent; 
to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words, except 
those words in brackets, viz. (not to anger bent) and (thunder); spell- 
ing Francis Bacon InNvenit, you will arrive at the capital T, 
which is the outer capital of the lower indent. 


The acrostic figure here is:— 
F Loue make me forsworn, ete. 


R 

A 

N Note that the letter V used in 

C this signature is found in the 

T word ‘voice’ In this case the 
letter U is not used asa V. 

S This acrostic can be read only 

B by using this one necessary V. 

A 

C 

O 

N 

i 

N 

Vv 

E 

N 

I 


To sing heauens praise, ete. 


This acrostic is peculiar, in my present experience, inasmuch as 
it seems as if the cipherer had found it difficult, or objectionable, 
to make further changes in the original sonnet, and had resorted to 
brackets in order to exclude letters which were in the way of an 
acrostic. It is peculiar also in that all letters U are passed over in 
favour of the letter V of the word ‘voice,’ needed in the spelling 
of the word INVENIT. 

Bracketed words are so common in seventeenth-century books 
that a cipherer might be expected to see how easily they could be 
used without attracting unnecessary attention. 


1 


lord 


( 


2 
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cd pleafant conceited Comedies 


Enter laquenetta and the Clowne, 

Jaquenetta. God giue you good morrow M.Perfon, 

Nath. Mailter Perfon, quai Perfon? And if one fhoulde 
be perft, Which is the one? (head, 

Clo. Marrie M.Scholemafter,he that is liklefttoa hoggs. 
, Wath. Of perfing a Hogshead, a good lulter of conceit 
ina turph of Earth, Fier enough fora Flint, Pearle enough 
for a Swine s tis prettie,it is well, 

aque. Good M. Parfon be fo good 4s read methisletter, 
it was geuen me by Coffard,and {ent me from Don. Armatho: 
I befeech you read it. 

Nath, Facile precor gellida, quando pecas omniafub umbrarn. 
minat, and fo foorth. Ah good olde AZantuan,| may {peake 
of thee as the traueiler doth of Venice vemchie,vencha,quenm 
se unde, que non te perreche. Olde Adantuan, olde Mantuan, 
Who vndesftandeth thee not,loues thee not,ve re fol cs 
oder pardon fir, What are the contentes?or rather as Hire 
race fayes in his, W hat my foule verfes, 

Flolo. V fir, and very learned, 

Nath, Letme hearea ftaffe,a ftauze,a verfe, Lege dominte 
It Loue make me forfworne,how hall I fweare to loue? 
Ah neuer fayth could hold, yfnot to beautie vowed. 
Though co my felfe forfworne, to thee Ie faythfull prone, 
Thofe an ba come were Okes,to thee like Ofiers bowed 
Studie his byasleaues,and makes‘his booke thine eyes. 
Where all thofe pleafures live,that Art would comprehend. 
If knowledge be the marke,to know thee fhall fuffile. 
Welllearned isthat tongue,that well can thee commend, 
All ignorant that foule,that fees thee without wonder. 
Which isto mee fome prayfe,that I thy partes admire, - 
Thy eie Jones lightning beares,thy voyce his dreadful chider 
Which not to anger bent,is mufique, and fweete fier. 
Celeftiall as chou ast,Oh pardon loue this woug, 
That finges heauens prayfe, with fuch an ey tong, 

Pedar. You finde not the apoftraphas, and fo miffe the 
accent, Let me fuperuife the cangenet. 

Nath. Here are onely numbersratefied, but for cheele- 


Fouea 
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Squires 


F Loue make me forfworn, how thal I {were to loue? 

O, neuer faith could hold, if orto beauty vowed: 
Though to my felte forfworn, to thee Ile conftanr prous, 
thofe thoghts to me like Okes,to thee like Ofiers bowed, 
Smiddy his byas leaues, and makes his booke thine eies, 
whiere all chofe pleafures liue, thar Art can comprehend: 
If knowledge be the marke,to know thee fhall {uffice: 
Wellearned is that toung that well can thee commend, 
All ignorance chat foule,that fees thee without wonder, 
Which is to me fome praife, that I chy parts admyre : 
Thine eye loues lightning feems,thy voice his dreadful 
which(not to anger benr)is mufick & {weet fire(chunder 

Celeftiall as thou art, O, do not loue that wrong : 

To fing heauens pravle, with fuchan earthly toung, 


Seu ES 
SEO 
Art OAn 
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Signature 32. 
This acrostic is found in a sonnet, the first line of which runs: — 
‘If Musicke and sweet Poetrie agree.’ 

It isthe eighth poem in The Passionate Pilgrime, by W.Shakespeare, 
published by W. Jaggard in 1599. It has been ascribed by some to 
Richard Barnfield, because it was printed in 1598, in Poems: in diuers 
humours, which is the fourth and anonymous section of a volume the 
first section only of which bears Barnfield’s name on its title-page. 
The three remaining sections have separate title-pages, and each of 


the three is anonymous. (See Arber’s reprint in The English Schol- 
ar’s Library: The E’ncomion of Lady Pecunia, by Richard Barnfield.) 


Here again the big initial if of the first line is ignored. 
Note the plan of the indents: — 
| F'|Musicke, ete. 
aN 


T 


lei 


O 
Ojne Knight loues Both, ete. 


Begin to read from the capital O of the word ‘One’; to the right; 
upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling backwards 
ONOCAB OCSICNARF, you will arrive at the capital F in the word 


ik 
I which is the outer capital of the upper indent. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


12 Musicke and sweet Poetrie agree, 
R 


> 


N 
C 
I 
S 
C 
O 
B 
A 
C 
O 
N 


One Knight loues Both, ete. 
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RRA 


IF Muficke and {weet Poetrie agree, 

As they muft needs (the Sifter and the brother) 
Then muft the louebe great twixt thee and me. 
Becaufe thou low'ft the one, and the other, 
Dowland to thee is deere, whofe heauenly euch 
Vpon the Lute, dooth rauifh humane fenfe: 

Spenfer tome, whofe deepe Conceit 1s fuch, 
As pafsing all conceit, needs no defence, 
Thou lou ft to heare the Aweet melodious found, 
That Phoebus Lure (the Queene of Muficke) makes 3 
And | in deepe Delight am chiefly drownd, 
Whenas him(elfe to finging he berakes, 

One God is God of both (as Poets faine) 

One Knight loves Both, and both in thee remaifle, 


It is to be observed that there is still another acrostic in this sonnet. 

Read from the letter N in ‘remaine’ (the last word in the sonnet) ; to the right, 
or to the left; upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling Nocan 
SicnvarF (Frauncis Bacon), you will arrive at the capital F of the outer indent 
at the head of the sonnet. Compare this with the next signature in A Lower’s 
Complaint, in which the silent *e’ is not used in the word “raine.’ 

The acrostic figure here is : — 

ik 


R 
A 
U 


remaiNe. 
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Signature 33 (A Louer’s Complaint). 


This acrostic is found in the first stanza of A Louer’s Complaint, 
which was appended to the Sonnets in the edition of 1609, and is 
there printed over the signature of William Shake-speare. 

Treat the whole of the first stanza as if it were a continuous string 


R 

of letters. Note the monogram at the head of the first verse, Fu 

Note that at the front end of the string will be the initial F of the 

monogram, and that the letter at the other end of the string will be 
the letter N of the word ‘raine.’ Ignore the silent letter ‘e.’ 

Begin to read on the letter N in the word ‘raine’; to the left; up- 

wards; spelling backwards NocaB SICNARF, you will arrive at the 


R 
initial F of the monogram Ky and at the beginning of the 
string of letters composing the stanza, with the exception of the 
silent ‘e,’ which is seemingly used here as a blind. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


q Beas 
N 
C 


I 
S 


A 
C 
O 


raiNe. 


This isto be classed as a ‘weak’ acrostic, as it ignores the final 
‘e’ and begins on the second letter from the end. Compare it with 
the acrostic by Villon, given on page 55, in which Villon ignores 
the refrain, and does not object to an extra 2 in his name. 

This poem contains forty-seven stanzas. Turn to the edition which was printed 
with the Sonnets in 1609, and from which the above stanza is reproduced. Begin 
to read from the initial ¥ of the first word of the first line; to the right; down 
through the poem ; treating all lines as a string of letters, in the usual way ; using 
the capital letters only ; spelling Fravncrs Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N 
of the first word of the first line of the twenty-fourth stanza. 

Begin to read from the initial A of the first word of the last line of the last 
stanza in the poem; to the right; up through the poem; on the capital letters; 
spelling AnrHonig£ Bacon, you will again arrive at the initial N of the first word 
of the first line of the twenty-fourth stanza. 
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A Louers complaint. 


BY 
Wriertaw SHAKE-SPRARR, 


Rom off ahill whofe concaue womnbe reworded, 
A plaintfull tory from a fittring vale 
My fpirrits tattend this doble voyce accorded, 
And downe I laid to lift the fad cun’d tale, 
Erc long efpied a fickle maid full pale 
Tearing of papers breaking rings a twaine, 
Storming her world with forrowes, wind and raine. 


Vpon her head a plattid hiue of ftraw, 

Which fortified her vifage from the Sunne, 
Whereon the thought might thinke fometime it faw 
The carkas of a beauty {pent and donne, 

Time had not fithed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit,but {pight of heauens fell rage, 
Some beauty pecpt,through lettice oflear’d age. 


Oft did fhe heaue her Napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited chareéters: 
Laundring the filken figures in the brine, 
That feafoned woe had pelleted in teares, 
And often reading what contents it beares: 
As often fhriking vndiftinguifht wo, 

In clamours of all fize both high and low, 


Some-titnes herleucld eyes their carriage ride, 
Asthey did batcry to the {pheres intend: 
Sometime diuerted their poore balls are tide, 
To thorbed earth ;fometimes they do extend, 
Their view right on, anon their gafes lend, 


Te 
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Signature 34, 
This is another acrostic from the edition of poems published in 


1640, and entitled Poems written by Wil. Shake-speare. Gent. 
Note the monogram at the head of the first stanza and the initial B 


of the first word of the last line of the poem. They are:— 


Begin to read from the initial F of the first word of the first line; 
to the right; downwards; using all the letters of all the words; spell- 
ing FRANCISCO, you will arrive at the letter O of the word ‘ How,’ 
at the beginning of the 9th line of the poem. 

Now reverse the order. Begin to read from the same letter O of 
the word ‘ How’ at the beginning of the 9th line of the poem; to the 
left; in the reverse direction; still downwards; using all letters of 
all words; spelling backwards OnocaB, you will arrive at the initial 
B of the word ‘ Bad,’ thus keying the signature FRANCISCONOCAB, 
i.e. ‘FRANCISCO Bacono,’ from the first letter F of the first line to 
the first letter B of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


I 


HOw many tales, ete. 


R 
A 
N 
C 
I 

S 

C 
N 
O 
C 


A 
Bad in the best, ete. 


FRANCIS BACON 


Poems. 


He f{pying her, bounft in (whereas he ftood) 
Oh Jove (quoth fhe) why was not I a flood 2 


Theunconftant Lover. 


PAite is my Jove, but not fo faire as fickle, 
Milde as a Dove, but neither true aor truftie, 
Brighter then glaffeand yet as glaffe is brittke, 
Softer then wax,and yet as Iron rufty 5 
A lilly pale,with damaske die to grace her, 
None fairer,nor none falfer to deface her. 


Her lips to mine how often hath fhe joyned, 
Betweene each kiffe het oathes of rrue love {wearing : 
How many tales to pleafe me hath the coyned, 
Dreading my love,the loffe thereof ftill fearing. 

Yet in the midft of all her pure proteftings, 

Her faith, her oathes,her teares,and all were jeaftings. 


She burnt withlove, as ftraw with fire flameth, 
She burnt out love, as foone as ftraw out burneth; 
She fram'd the love, and yet the foyld the framing, 
She bad love laft,and yet the fell a turning. 

Was this aloverjor a Letcher whether ? 

Bad inthe beft,though excellent in neither. 


(The Unconstant Lover) 


ag 
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Signature 35. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Threnos’ of The Phanix and the 
Turtle, which appeared over the signature of William Shake-speare, 
in a book by one Robert Chester, published in 1601, under the fol- 
lowing title (see p. 182): 


Love’s Martyr; or Rosalyn’s Complaint. Allegorically shadowing 
the truth of Love, in the constant Fate of the Phenix and Turtle. 
A Poem enterlaced with much Varietie and Raretie; now first trans- 
lated out of the venerable Italian Torquato Caeliano, by obert 
Chester. With the true legend of the famous King Arthur, the last 
of the nine Worthies, being the first essay of a new British poet; 
collected out of divers authentical Records. To these are added some 
new compositions, of several modern writers whose names are sub- 
scribed to their several works, upon the first subject: viz, the Phaenia 
and Turtle. 


Among the authors of the added compositions are Marston, Chap- 
man, Ben Jonson, and ‘Ignoto.’ This part of the book is introduced 
with a separate title-page which runs: — 


Hereafter follow diverse poeticall Hssates on the former subject, viz, 
The turtle and Phenix. Done by the best and chiefest of our mod- 
ern writers, with their names subscribed to their particular works ; 
never before extant: And now first consecrated by them all gener- 
ally to the love and merit of the true-noble Knight Sir John Salis- 
burve. Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mort. MDCT. 


Shakespeare’s share in this book has given rise to much theory 
among some scholars, but as they have been unable to produce docu- 
mentary evidence to give validity to their inferences, we must be con- 
tent to accept the work on the strength of its own title-pages, which, 
by the way, are plain enough in their meaning, so far as they go. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Threnos’ to The Phenix and Turtle is printed on 
a page by itself, in the edition prepared for The New Shakespeare 
Society’s Publications, by Grosart. As I have been unable to see the 
original I have been obliged to use Grosart’s edition, which is said 
to be an exact reproduction of the spelling of the original. 

Note that the initial of the first word of the first line of the ‘Threnos’ 


is B and that the initial of the first word of the last line is F. 
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Here we have the initials B. F. to guide us. (See p. 182.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ at the beginning 
of the last line of the poem; to the right; on all the letters of all the 
words; upwards; spelling FRANCISCO, you will arrive at the letter O 
of the word ‘ not,’ in the middle line of the poem. 

Now reverse the order. Begin to read from the same letter O of 
the same word ‘not,’ in the middle line of the poem; to the right; 
that is to say, in the reverse direction; still upwards, however; and 


spelling backwards OnocaB, you will find yourself at the initial B 
of the first word of the first line of the ‘‘Threnos.’ 

Here we have the signature ‘FRANCISCO BACONO,’ written con- 
secutively as an acrostic, but to be read as a signature from the initial 
of the first word of the last line, and from the initial of the first word 
of the first line, and meeting in the middle of the poem on the same 
letter O; 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


een Truth, and Raritie, 
A 
C 
O 
N 
Twas nOt 
C 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 
For these dead Birds, ete. 
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Threnos 


Eautie, Truth, and Raritie, 
Grace in all simplicitie, 
Here enclosde, in cinders lie. 


Death is now the Phenix nest, 
And the Turtles loyall brest, 
To eternitie doth rest. 


Leauing no posteritie, 
Twas not their infirmitie, 
It was married Chastitie. 


Truth may seeme, but cannot be, 
Beautie bragge, but tis not she, 
Truth and Beautie buried be. 


To this vrne let those repaire, 
That are either true or faire, 
For these dead Birds, sigh a prayer. 


William Shake-speare. 


This copy of the poem I have collated with the text of a reprint as 
it appears in the edition by Grosart in The New Shakespeare Society’s 
Publications. I have been unable to see a copy of the original. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


*DOUBTFUL’ PLAYS— PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE; TWO 
NOBLE KINSMEN 


Nortr. — The facsimiles are approximately of the same size as the originals. 


Signature 36, 
Tus signature is found on the last line of the first page of The 
Late and much admired Play, Called Pericles, Prince of Tyre, as 
it appears in the first known quarto edition, published in 1609. 
The last line runs: — 


‘ Bad child, worse father, to entice his owne.’ 


Begin to read on the initial B of the first word of the line; to the 
right; on all the letters of all the words; spelling BAcono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘owne.’ (See p. 187.) 

The cipher thus runs from the initial of the first word to the initial 
of the last word, thus : — 


BAd Child, wOrse Soule to eNtice his Owne. 
Jet Ml OPe pats fet @ hy INE ae eats O...— BAcono. 


Compare this peta with that in the Hamlet Otinets 
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Signature 37. 


This acrostic is also found on the first page of The Play of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre. (See p. 187.) 

Begin to read from the terminal F of the word ‘ of,’ in the title, 
which is above the text of the play; to the left; downwards; on the 
terminals of all the words on the page; spelling FRAUNCIS EE ON, 
you will arrive at the terminal N of the word ‘owne’ (the silent ‘e’ 
is ignored, as in other cases). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


The Play oF Pericles 


OCOPWBeLHOAZCEHA 


his owNe. 
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THE LATE, 
And much admired Play, 


Called 
Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. 


Wich the true Relation of the whole Hifterie, 
aduentures,and fortunes of the faid Prince: 
Asalfo, 
The no leffe ftrange,and worthy accidents,. 
in the Birth and Life,of his Daughter 
CUARIAN A, 


As it hath been diuers and fundry times a€ted by: 
his Maiefties Seruants,at the Globe on. 


George theBanck-fide. Acces, 
By William ¢3-(§-g) Shakefpeare. 


Imprinted at London for Henry Goffon, and are 
tobe fold atthe fiene of the Sunnein 
Pater-nofterrow, &e 
160 oF 
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saetit ot ee ly ti ahh te aie 
* . Poets ita:th bra nae 


\ gihsains nk vaio Si settle, | 
Rs Ee fission 
Whe 
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VON S I) a 

BWA NES ee) age 
Ed) ae BYERS V4 

in f a) = Bt W455 KS 


- Prince ot Tyre. &c. 
Enter Gower. 


O fing a Song that old was fung, 
zh-ay From aihes,auntient Gower iscome, 
Way Afiuming mans infirmities, 
su) To glad your eare,and pleafe your eyes: 
Crys Ithath been fung at Feaftiuals, 
~~ OnEmber eves,and Holydayes : 
And Lords and Ladyes in their hues, 
Haue red it for reftoratiues : 
The purchafe is to makemen glorious, 
Et bonum quo Antiquins¢o mehws : 
Tf you,borne in thofe latter times, 
When Witts moreripe, accept my rimess 
And that to heare an old man fing, 
May to your Withes pleafure bring : 
I life would with,and that I might 
Watteit for you,like Taper light. 
This Anttech, then Axttochus the great, 
Buylt vp this Citie,for his chiefetf Seats 
The fayreft in all Syria. 
I tell you what mine Authors faye: 
This King vnto him tooke a-Peere, 
Who dyed,and left a female heyre, 
So buckfonie,blith, and full of face, 
As heauenhadlent her all his grace: 
With whom the Father liking tooke, 
And herto Inceft did prouoke: 
Bad child, worfe father, to intice his owne 
26 


iy Vgpey. KO 3 
es LP ISB ASN FAs 
FAKES / (SaaS Swick 
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Signature 3s. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Hpilogue’ of the same edition of the 
same play, Pericles, Prince of Tyre. (See p. 193.) 

Note the words sete 

ame 
The initials of these words are F and N. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Fame’; to the right; 
on the initials of the words; upwards; throughout the entire epilogue 
and back; spelling Fravnois Bacon, you will find yourself at the 
initial N of the word ‘name,’ having keyed the cipher. 

The cipher can be keyed also by reading from the same initial F; 
spelling Fravncis Bacon, in the same way, but fo the left, 
throughout the whole epilogue in the contrary direction, you will 
still arrive at the initial N of the same word ‘name.’ 

The trick has been made easy here by keeping all words with an 
initial N below the word ‘Fame.’ A very simple thing to do in such 
doggerel verse, as we often see in prologues and epilogues. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


which end the lines of the second indent. 


Bu 
Go ~ 
4 A 
nh * 
» R 
t ‘ 
| I 
\ Fame 
5 Name 
\ / 
BL BO 
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Signature 39. 


This ‘Epilogue’ contains a still more ingenious but very easily 
made acrostic. (See p. 193.) 

You will note that there are two words ‘ Finis’ on the page: one 
before the ‘ Epilogue’ and one after it. 

Let us take the upper ‘ Finis’ first. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Finis’; to the 
right; downwards; on all letters of all words below ‘ Finis’; spelling 
Fravncis Bacon, you will arrive at the letter N of the word ‘ In.’ 
Then begin from the same letter N of the word ‘ In’; without chang- 
ing the direction, but spelling backwards, NocaB SICNVARF, you 
will arrive at the initial F of the last word ‘ Finis.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


es) 
Laon 
A 
eS 
Nn 


Reading down through the verse. t 


IN Helycanus may you well descrie, 


Sed ZQOTNWPQAOAZOCOPRAMOAd> dy 


INIS. 


ry 


Frauncis Bacon. 
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Signature £0. 


Now let us begin again to read from the initial F of the upper word 
‘Finis’; to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spelling FrANcIsco BAcoNno, you will arrive at the letter O in the 
word ‘ yOu.’ Then begin from the same letter O in the word ‘yOu’; 
without changing the direction, but spelling backwards ONocAB 
OcSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Finis,’ at 
the bottom of the page. (See p. 193.) 

The acrostic figure here is : — 


ry 


INIS. 


Reading down through the verse. 


AOQPwWoQanHowpyr 


In Helycanus may yOu well descrie, 


DAreAQTROOWPACZ 


Francisco Bacono. 


ry 


INIS. 
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Signature 41. 


Begin now to read from the initial F of the lower ‘ Finis ’; to the 
right; upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling FRAvN- 
cis Bacon, you will arrive at the letter N in the word ‘turNe.’ 
Then begin from the same letter N of the word ‘turNe,’ without 
changing the direction, but spelling backwards NocaB SICNVARFF, 
you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Finis, from which we 
began to read the last signature. (See p. 193.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


~ 
7 
Thi 


Reading up through the verse. 


AOOS>WRHOAMd> HH 


co 
S 
| cat 
O&O 


Pa ZOnrOWrao 


hy 


ffrauncis Bacon. INIS. 
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Signature 242. 


Finally, begin to read from the initial F of the lower ‘ Finis’; to 
the right; upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling 
Francisco Bacono, you will arrive at the letter O of the word 
‘honOr’d.’ Then begin from the same letter O in the word ‘honOr’d’ ; 
without changing the direction, but spelling backwards ONnocAB 
OCSICNARFF, you will arrive at the initial F of the upper word ‘ Finis.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


es 
_ 
A, 
KH 
NM 


Reading up through the verse. 


AQOQPWOORHO4pP Ay 


honOr’d name 


AP IAQHROQONPACA 


Kx} 


INIS. 


Francisco Bacono. 


This is the first time that I have found the name Francisco spelled with a 
double “ff.” I give it for what it is worth. 
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Pericles Prince of Tyre. 


Per, Heavens make a Starre of him, yet there my 
Queene, wee'le celebrate their Nuptialls, and our felues 
willin that kingdome {pend our following daies,our fonne 
and daughter fhall in 7 yrus raiyne, 

Lord Cerimon wee doe our longing ftay, 

To heare the reft vntolde , Sir lead’s the way. 


FINIS. 


Gower, 


In Antiochus and his daughter you haue heard 
Of monftrous luft,the due and iuft reward: 
In Pericles his Queene and Daughter feene, 
Although aflayl'de with Fortune fierceand keene. 
Vertue preferd froin fell deftructions blaft, 
Lead on by heauen, and crown’d withioy at laft, 
In Helycanus may you well defcrie, 
A figure of trueth, of faith, of loyalties 
In reuerend Cerimon there well appeares, 
Theworth that learned charitie aye weares. 
For wicked Cleon and his ae when Fame 
Had {pred his curfed deede,the honor'd name 
Of Pericles, to rage the Cittie turne, 
That him and his they in his Pallace burnes 
The gods for murder feemde fo content, 
To punifh, although not done, but meant, 
So on your Patience euermoreattending, 
New ioy wayte.on you, heere our play hasending. 


FINIS. 
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Signature 43. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Prologue’ to the first known edition 
of The Two Noble Kinsmen, published in Quarto, in 1634 — the time 
that Bacon’s manuscripts were being prepared for the press by 
Rawley and others. (See p. 197.) 

Here we have a cipher planned and keyed with what seems to be 
unusual care. It was discovered for me by my friend Mr. John 
Macy. 

Note that there is a Florish of trumpets at the top of the page, 
and a Hlorish also at the bottom. Our attention is therefore attracted 
to each end. 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘ Florish’ at the top of 
the page; to the right; downwards; on the initials of the words; 
throughout the whole prologue and back; spelling FRAvNcis Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Noblenesse’ in the mid- 
dle of the page (15th line from top). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Florish’ at the bottom 
of the page; to the left; upwards; throughout the whole prologue 
and back; spellmg FRAvNcis Bacon, you will again arrive at the 
initial N of the word ‘ Noblenesse,’ and thus keying the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Florish B 
R AS 
A it 
Vv O e C 
N N 
C Noblenesse V 
Ltn A 
So R 
B Florish 


Signature 44. 


Begin again to read from the initial F of the word ‘Florish’ at the 
top of the page of this prologue; to the right; downwards; on the 
initials of the words; spelling Fra Bacon, you will arrive at the ini- 
tial N of the word ‘ Noblenesse.’ 

Begin again to read from the initial F of the word ‘Florish’ at the 
bottom of the page; upwards; to the right; on the initials of the 
words; spelling FRA Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of 
the word ‘ Noblenesse,’ having keyed the cipher. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


Florish 
Rk 


B 
A 
C 


O 


Noblenesse 


Note that the initial of the first word of the first line of this pro- 
logue is N: and that the initial of the first word of the last line 
is O. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘New,’ beginning the 
first line of the ‘Prologue’; to the right; downwards; on the initials 
of the words; spelling Nocas, i. e. Bacon, backwards, you will ar- 
rive at the initial B of the word ‘be’ in the line : — 

‘ And the first sound this child heare, be a hisse.’ 

Begin now to read from the initial B of this same word ‘ be,’ con- 
tinuing on this line to the left as you left off; downwards; spelling 
Bacono, you will arrive at the mitial O of the word ‘Our’ at the 
beginning of the last line. 

The acrostic thus runs from the initial of the first word of the jirst 
line to the initial of the first word of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


N 


O 
C 
A 
Be a hisse 
A 
C 
O 
N 
Our losses, etc. 
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TWO 


NOBLE 
KINSMEN: 


Prefented atthe Blackfriers 


by the Kings Maiefties fervants, 
with greac applaufe: 


a eet 


Written by the memorable Worthies 

of their time; 
M*. Job Fletcher, ane Gent 
M'. William S hak{peare, 


eer iace Fee oP 


a. oe 


= 


Printed at London by Tho.Cotes,for Iohn Waterfons 
andare to be fold at the figne of the Crewne 
in Pawls Church-yards 1 6 3 4e 


Florith. 


FRANCIS BACON 


PROLOGVE. 


NZ w Playes,and Maydenheads,are neare akin, 

Much follow’ d both, or both much mony g'yn, 

Ifthey ftand (ound,and well : Anda good Play 

(Whofe modeft Sceanes blufh on his marriage day, 

And fhake to loofe his honour) is like hir 

That after holy Tye,and fir t nights ftir 

Yet feill 1 Modeftie,and ftill retaines 

More of the maid to fight than Husbands paines 

We pray our Play may befo; Forlam [ure 

It has anoble Breeder,and a pure, 

A learned,and a Poet never went 

More famous yet twixt Poand filver Trent. 

Chaucer (of all adnsir dj the Story gtyes, 

There conftant to-Eternity tt lsves 

Ifwe let fall the N obleneffe ofthe, 

And the firft found this child heare,be 4 hiffe, 

How willit fhake the bones us that good man, 

And make him cry fromunder ground,O fan 

From me the witles chaffe of {uch awrighter lighter 

That blaftes my Bayes, and my fam d workes makes 

Then Robin Hood ? This ws the feare webring; 

For to fay Trutht werean endleffe thing, 

And too ambitious to afpire to him s 

Weake as we are,and alwoft breath leffe {wim 

In this deepe water.Do but you hold out 

Your helping hands and we fhall take about, 

And fomething doe to fave us : Yon fhall heare 

Sceanes though below his Art,may yet appeare 

Worth two houres trdvell.Tohis bones {weet fleepe 

Content to you. Lf this play doe not keepe, 

A little dull time from us we perceave 

Our loffes fall [othicke,we muft needs ces veith 
OFliNe 
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Signature 45. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Hpilogue’ to the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
in the Quarto edition of 1634. 

Note the last word of the ‘Hpilogue,’ and the word which follows 
Be the initials of which are ‘! 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘night’; to the left; 
upwards and throughout the whole epilogue and back; on the 
initials; spelling NocaB SICNUARF, i. e. FRAuNcIS Bacon, back- 
wards, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Florish,’ having 
keyed the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


it: they are: 


oN ee ergs 5 
4 I“ 2 es 
7 e 
Cc 
/ \ 
[ Cc 
N } 
\ / 
\ Be 
aS . 

A good Night 


a Re arleneh 
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EPILOGVE. 


Would now aske ye how ye like the Play, 
l ers it is with Schoole Boyes,cannot fay, 
Zam cruel fearefull : pray yet ftay awhile, 
And let me looke upon ye : No man {mile ? 
Then it goes hard! fee; He that has 
Lov dayong hanfome wench then,fhow his faces 
Tis ange if none be heere, andif he will 
Aganft his Confcience let hin hiffe, andkill 
Our Market: Tis in-vaine,I fee toftay yee, 
Have at the worft can come,then;Now what {ay ye? 
And yet miftake me not: I am not bold 
We have ne fuch caufe. Ifthe tale we have told 
(For tis no other) any way content ye) 
(F or tothat honeft purpofe it was ment ye) 
We have our end; and ye fhall haveere long 
I dare fay many a better, to prolong 
Tour old loves tous : we, and all our might, 
Reft at your fervice, Gentlemen, good night. 


Florifh. 


FINIS. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PLAYS WHICH HAVE APPEARED ANONYMOUSLY, OR OVER THE 
NAME OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


TAMBURLAINE THE GREATE—THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF 
THE RICH JEW OF MALTA 


Signature £6. 


Tus acrostic is found in the Quarto edition of Zamburlaine the 
Greate, published in 1605. (See p. 206.) 

The method of hiding the cipher is peculiarly ‘foxy,’ for all words 
beginning with an initial N have been excluded from the text of the 
first page, thus driving the decipherer over to the next page for 
the point where the names key. At the same time the monograms 
are in full view on the first page. 

We will treat the first page on its own account first; and then the 
first two pages as one block of type. 

Note the monograms on the front page. They are: — : 

Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘ Of? at. 
the beginning of the last line of the first page; to the 
right; on the terminals (first and last letters of every word 
of the text); upwards; spelling backwards ONocaB, you 
will arrive at the large monogram Bae ete. 


The acrostic figure here is:— A 


O 
N 
Of Europe, ete. 


SY elo! el 


Notr.— The facsimiles are approximately the same size as the originals. 
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Signature 47. 


Now begin to read from the monogram it at the beginning of 
the text on the first page; to the right; downwards; on the initials 
of the words of the text; spelling FRAN, you will arrive at the initial 
N of the word ‘ Now’ at the beginning of the second line of the 
second page. 


Now begin to read from the monogram B on the first page; to 
the right; downwards; on the initials of the words of the ¢ext; spell- 
ing Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N, again, of the same word 
‘Now’ at the beginning of the second line of the second page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Now to be ruld and governed by a man. 
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Signature 48. 


We are now over on the second page. (See p. 207.) 
Note that the initials of the first word on the first line, and of the 


first word on the second line are < of the words Agee 


Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; throughout the 
whole of page 2 and back, upwards, over on to page 1, throughout 
the whole of page 1 and back; spelling Frauncris Bacon, you will 
arrive again at the initial N of the word ‘ Now,’ to which we keyed 
the previous signature. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Voge 
yn C 


For 
Now to be ruld 

\ 

\ 

/ 
\ B 
Ne LA 
Cla ae ae 


Observe that there is no initial N on the text of the first page. 
There is no initial O in the first sixteen lines of the second page. 
There is no initial N in the last twenty-one lines of the second page. 
The first initial U in the text of the second page is of the word 
‘uppon’ in the 22d line. , 

This plan of excluding obstructive initials, or of placing necessary 
initials where they are needed, is very simple, but it enables a cipherer 
to construct what is, in appearance only, a difficult signature or 
acrostic. 

We have here, then, two signatures keyed to the same initial N, at 
the beginning of the second line of the second page. 
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Tamburlaine the 


Greate. 


VV bo, from the fate of a Shepheard 
in Scythia, by hisrare and 


wonderfull Conquefts, became 
amoft puiffant and mighty 
(Monargue. 


LONDON 
Printed for Edward White, and are to be folde 
atthe little North doore of Saint Paules- 
Church,at the figne of the Guntee ; 
g 6 ce) § ry 


This title-page is printed that the reader may see that the play was published 
anonymously in its first known edition, 1605. 
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To the Gentlemen‘Readers and others, 


that take pleafure in reading 
Hiftories. 


Entlemen, and curteous Readérs who- 
3} focuer: I haue heere publithed in Print 
‘| for your fakes, this tragicall difcourfe 
of the Scythian Shepheard, Tam- 
lA Sz berlaine, that became fo great a Con- 
querour,and{o mighty a Monarque: My hopeis, that 


fee, when the fame was fhewed in London vpon Sta- 
ges: I haue (purpofely) omitted and lefr out fome 
fond and frinolous jeftures, digreffing (and inmy 
poore opinion) fasre vameete for the matter, which I 
thought,mightfeeme more tedious vnto the wife,then 
any way elfeto beregarded, though ( bappilyc) they 
haue bene of fome vaine céceited fondlings greatly ga- 
pedat, what times they were fhewed vppon the 
Stage in their graced deformities: ncuerthelefle now, 
to bee mingled ia print with fuch mattet of worth, 
it would proouea great difgrace to fohonorable and 
ftately a Hiftory : Great follye were it inme, to com- 
mend vnto your wifdomes , eythet theeloquéce of the 
Authour that writte ic, or the worthinefle of rhe 

Az matter 


In view of the prominence given to the word ‘Brother,’ on the first page of the 
text of this play (see p. 206), it is worth observing that if you begin to read from 
the initial A of the word ‘Authour, which is the first word of the last line of the 
above page, to the right; upwards; on the terminals; spelling Anronto Bacono, 
you will arrive at the terminal ‘O’ of the word ‘who,’ at the opposite upper 
corner of the page; having traversed the entire page. 
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T 0 the Reader. 


matter it felfe: ¥ chereforeleaucitvntoyour {earned 
cenfures, & my felfethe poore Printer thereof ynto 
your mofte curteous and favourable proteations, 
which 1f you.vouchfafe to doe,you_ fhall euer 
more binde me to imploy what trauell 
and feruice I can to the aduaun- 
cing and pleafuring of 
your excellent 
degree. 


Yours mofte at com- 
mandement, 


&. q, Printer. 
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LR AGG TL 


Congqueftes of Tamburlaine the 
Scythian Shepheard,&c. 


The Prologue. 


Fer jyeging vaines of ryming mother wits, 
And fuch conceites as downage keepes in pays 
Weelelead youto the ftately tentofWarre, 
Where you fhallhcaretheScythian Tamburlaine, 
Threatning the world with high aftounding termes, 
And fcourging kingdomes with his ce (word, 
View buthis Piurein this tragicke glaffe, 
And then applaud his fortuncsas you pleafe. 
Ads 1. Sczna. to 
Mycetes, Coftoe, Meander, T heridamas, Ortygius, 
Cencus,with others. 
My etes. 
Rother Cofroe,F finde my felfe agreen’d, 
et tn fufficient teerpretietbe fame: 
Fo3 ttrequires a great andthandzing (psech 
Good Wrotber tell the caufe bnto mp Lov, 
3 knowe pou baue a better wit than y. 
Col Unbappie Per fia, that in fozmerage. 
Wat beene the feat of mightie Conqnero2s, 
& hat in their protnede and their policies, 
Pane trypmpth over A firica,and the bounds 
Df Europe, where the caer bares {carce appeare, 
3 


Hog 
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The Conqtefts of Tamburlaine. 


for freesing me e028 and contealed coloe: 

#9 w to be ruld and goucened by aman, 

At whofe birth day Cinthia torth Saturne iopnd, 
And loue,the Sunne and Mercury Dentde 

Lo hed his influence in bis fickle bzaine, 

Pow Wurkes ¢ Wartars Hake theirtivozds af the, 
Peaning fo mangle allthp P2outnces. 

Mycet wyother, I fee pour meaning well enough, 
Aud thoough pour Planets, ¥ percetue pou thinke 
am not wife enough to be aking, 
iSut ¥ referre meto mp Moble men, 

What knowe my twit,and can be witneffes: 
3 might commannd pow fo bee laine fo2 this, 
Meander, might ¥ not? 

Mzand. prot fo fo fmall a faulé my fousraigne 030. 

Mycet. 4 meane tt not,but pet 3 knowe Amight, 
Vet lite,pealiuc,Mycetes twils tt fo, 

Meander,thou mp faithfall Counfello2, 

Declare the caufe of mp conceiucd griefe, 
WUAbichis(God knolyes)abent that Tamburlaine, 
Whatlikea For in mide of haruek time, 

Dooth pray bppon my flockes of Paflengers, 
And as J heare,vooty meane fo pall mp plumes, 
Sherefore tts good and meete fo2 to be wile. 

Meand. Dft haue J hears pour Waietle complaine, 
DF Tamburlaine, that furdie Scpthian thcife, 
Dhat robs pour erchants of Perfepolis, 
reading by land vito the Wefkerne FAes, 

And in pour confines with bis latwles fraine, 

Darply commits onciui outrages. 

Woping(miffe-led by dreaming prophefies) 

SCoratgnein Afia,and with BWarbarons Armes 

=o make bimfelfe the Bonarch of the Cats 

Wut ere he march in Afta,op bifptap 

Pis vagrant Enfiane in the Peelean Helos, 

Pour Grace hath takett order by Theridamas, 

Ciyarg’d with a thousand Wozfe,to apprehend - 
nb 
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Signature 49. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of the play. (See p. 210.) 

Here we again have the same initials F N, of the words ‘ For now, 
but this time at the beginning of the first line of the text on the page. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For’ at the begin- 
ning of the first line of the page; to the right; on the initials of the 
words of the teat; downwards; throughout the whole page and back 
continuously; spelling FRAvnNois Bacon, you will arrive at the in- 
itial N of the word ‘now,’ next to the word ‘ For,’ from which we 
started; and thus key the cipher. 

Now note that the last line of the page preceding this page runs: — 


) 


‘My hand is ready to perform the deed.’ 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


For Now~ _ 
z S O 


ES “& 
/ Cc 
A \ 
| \ 
J A 
V 
\ / 
\ B 
NY y 
\ 7 
Cx -S 
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Signature 50. 

Observe how Signature 49 has been keyed. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Finis’ ; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling FRAVNCIS 
Bacon, you will again arrive at the initial N of the word ‘now,’ on 
which the Signature 49 ended. 

The acrostic figure here is:— 

For Now, ete. 
Reading upwards. 


DeQAZQmMeWPOO 


| 
— 
Z, 
bp 
op 


Two things are to be noted here. The one, that this page has been 
used by the cipherer in the same manner that he used the first two 
pages of the text of the play; the other, that the cipherer seems to 
have taken advantage of the double entente of the last line of the pre- 
ceding page. 
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the Scythian Shepheard. 


Fornolw ber marriage time tall worke bs reff, 
Vium.ano beer’s the crotwne mp 11020, belpe fet é€ or. 
Tam. Chen fit thou dotwne(diuiwe Zenocrate) 

And deere we crotwnie thee Queene of Perfia, 

And all the kingdomes and Dormsinions 

Bhat late the power of Tamburlaine fubouve, 

Asluno when the Gpants were foppzek, - 

hat varted mountaines at ber Iz0ther loue, 

Dolookes mp leve,thadsotwing in her browes, 

Wriumphes and Wrophees for my vicozies s 

a8 Latonasvaughterbenttearmes, 

Adding moze courage to mp conquering munde, 

Wo aratifie the {iecete Zenocrate, 

Ggiptians, Moores, andmenof Afia, _ 

From Barbarie bute the Wekerne Indie, 

Shall pay apearelyp tribute to thp Sire, 

And from the bounds of A ffricke to the bankes 

DfGanges, hall bis mightie arme ertend. 

and noo mp Lozds and lontng followers, 

What purchald Lingdomes bp.pour martial veedes, 

Cak off your armour.puton Scarlet roves, 

SPount vp pour ropall places of eftate, 

Cuuitoned with troopes of noble mers, 

and there make lawes to rule pour proutnces. 

Pang bp pour weapons ort Alcides pofte, 

Foz Tamburlaine takes truce with all the tyogle. 

Why firk betrothed Lone Arabia 

Shal we with bono2(as befeemes) entombe 

With this greate Wurke,and bis faire Cmmperefle, 

Lhen alter all thefe folesine Crequies, 

Wie will onrcelebsated rites of marriage folemniges 


FINES. 
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Signature 51. 


This acrostic is found in the first known edition of The Famous 
Tragedy of The Rich Jew of Malta, published in 1633; i. e. forty 
years after the death of Marlowe! William Rawley was at this time 
preparing the acknowledged works of Francis Bacon for the press, or 
for publication, and Bacon’s executors were about to place in Gruter’s 
hands those which he edited and had published later in Holland. 
Thomas Heywood furnishes a dedication, in which he alludes to the 
play ‘ As I ushered it unto the Court, and presented it to the Cock- 
pit, with these Prologues and Epilogues here inserted.’ 

I can think of two reasons for this special mention of the prologues 
and epilogues: one, that Heywood may have written them; the other, 
that their position crowded together on two pages at the front of the 
book is to be brought to our attention thereby. There may be other 
reasons; we do not know. 

We do know, however, that on the last line of the last epilogue 
the two words ‘(by me)’ are bracketed together. Bracketed words 
are common enough, but these two attract our attention; in connex- 
ion with the initial of the word ‘mind,’ which is directly over them, 
mind 
by me) 
pp. 218-19.) 

Treat both pages as one for our purpose. (See pp. 218-19.) 

Begin to read on the initial B of the word ‘ by’ in the brackets; to 


thus, ( . The initials of this group of words are ‘B M) (See 
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the right; upwards; on the initials of the words; throughout the text 
of both pages and back continuously; spelling BAcon Baron VER- 
ULAM, you will arrive at the initial M of the word ‘me’ bracketed 
with the word ‘by’ from which we started out. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


ao Oe 
NS 
ye N 
\ 
B \ 
/ Mi 
E 
N | 
\ R 
/ 
re) Vv 
& VA 
yl 
ce re 
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Signature 52. 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘by’ in the brackets; 
to the left ; upwards; on the initials of the words; throughout the 
text of both pages and back continuously; spelling Bacon BARON 
VERULAM, you will arrive at the initial M of the word ‘mind’ im- 
mediately over the word ‘by.’ The signature is thus keyed in both 


directions from the group of initials B M) (See pr aig) 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


AW — OL 
a S 
7 N 
B a 
ji Vv 
\ 
\ 
N E 
\ | 
\ I 
re) ® 
NN / 
S yt 
Cc E 
a see Mind~A e 
A~ as, By 


The questions suggested here are: What relation did Heywood 
bear to William Rawley or to Bacon’s literary executors, in the pub- 
lication of this play, so long kept out of print? Who had been hold- 
ing the manuscript for so long a time? Was it excluded from the 
Shakespeare volume because Marlowe had long been recognised as 
its father ? Who wrote Hero and Leander, which is mentioned in the 
‘Prologue’ to The Stage at the Cocke-pit ; and in which ‘one’ is there 
said to have gained a lasting memorie? 

There is, indeed, room for much interpretation in the possible 
answers to these questions. 
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Signature 58. 


This acrostic is found in Tho. Heywood’s ‘ Dedication’ of The 
Rich Jew to his worthy friend Mr. Thomas Hammon. (See 
pp. 216-17.) 

Begin to read on the initial T of the word ‘Twsvmus’ ; to the 
right; upwards; on the terminals of the words; spelling TINEVNI 
Nocas SICNUARF, you will arrive at the terminal F' of the word 
‘OF’ which immediately precedes the words GRAYES INNE. 

The acrostic figure here is:— 


OF GRAYES INNE, &e. 


Aud Z“AZQCOPRRAOAZCesA 


I 
Tuisimus: 
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The Famous 


TRAGEDY 


OF 
THE RICH IEVV 
OF MALTA. 


AS IT WAS PLAYD 


BEFORE THE KiNG AND 
QveENE, IN HIS MAJESTIES 
Theatre at White-Hall,by her Majefties 
Servants at the Cock-pit. 


Written by CHRISTOPHERMARLO. 


LONDON; 


Printed by 1B. for Nicholas Vavafour, and are ta he fold 
at his Shopin theInner-Temple, neere the 
Church. 1633. 
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oO 
MY VVORTHY 


FRIEND, M: Tuomas, 
HaMMon, OFGRAYES 
IN NE, &c. 


AHHis Play, compofedby fo 
iG} worthy an Authour as Mr. 
\j\°} Azarlo; andthe partot the 
©) |, | Jew prefented by fo vnimi- 
martes (01 table anActoras Mr. 44in, 
Y @3i\¢| being in this later Agecom- 

» RSH [2 | mended to the Stage: As E 

rer ee) |°| viher'dit unto theCourt, ind 
oe ae os0 50 0 wy prefentedit tothe Cock-pit, 
| withthefe Prologues and E- 
pilogues here inferted, fo now being newly brought to 
the Prefle, Iwas loath it fhould be publifhed without 
the ornament of an Epiftle ; making choyce of you 
vntowhom to deuote ic; then whom (of all thofe 
Gentlemen and acquaintance, within the compaffe of 
my long knowledge) there isnone moreableto taxe 
A 3 Ignorance 


4 


i re) 
ge? 


FRANCIS BACON 


The Epiftle Dedscatory: 

Ignoranec,or attributerighttomerit. Sir, you haute bin 
pleafed to grace fomeof mine owneworkes with your 
curteous patronage ; I hopethis willnot betheworfe 
accepted, becaufe commended bymee ; ouer whom, 
none can clayme more power or priuilege than your 
felfe. I had nobettera New-yeares gift to prefent you 
with; receiueit therefore as a continuance of thatin- 
uiolable obliegement, by which, he refts ftill ingaged ; 
who as he cuer hath, fhall alwayes remaine, 


Tnifimus : 


Tuo. HErvvoop. 


The 
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The Prologue fpokenat Court. 


C Mong ft other Playes that nor in fafbion are) 
To prefentthis s writ many yeares agone, 
Asd 1 that Age, thonght {econd unto une; 
We humbly crave is phone : we purfiee 
Tot flory of 4 rich and famous Jew 
Veb0 lin'd in Malta:you fhall find bins fill, 
In all bis proiechs, 4 fownd Macheuill ; 
Avd that's brs Characher > He that hath pait 
So many Cenfures, 1s now come at laft 
Tohane your princely Eaves, grace you bim ; ther 
Tow crowne the Aéhon, and renowne the per. 


Gries and Great, that we fo boldly dare, 


Epilogue. 


EE ts our feare (dread Soueraigne) we haue bin 
Tootedious s neither can't be lefethan finne 
To wrong your Princely patience : If we bane; 
(Thus lew detected) weyour pardon craue : 
And if ought here offend your eave or fight, 

We anely Att, and Speake, what others writes 


The 


(The Famous Tragedy of The Rich Jew of Malta) 


Prologues and Epilogues. 1. 


* Marlo. 


* Allin. 


* Perkins. 
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The Prologue tothe Stage, at 


° 


the Cocke-pit. 


E know not bow our Play may paffe this Stage, 
VW But by the bef? of * Poets in Hee = 


The Malta Jew had berng,and was made ; 
And He,thenby the beit of * Actors play d : 
In Hero and. Leander, one didgaine 
A lasting memorie +1# Tamberlaine, 
This Jew, with others many : th other wan 
The Attribute of peevelef[e,being aman 
Whom we may ranke with (doing no one wrong) 
Proteus for fhapes, and Rofcius for atongue, 
So could he fpeake, [ovary 5 wor o6t hate 
To merit : 18 * hits who doth perfonate 
Our Jew this day,nor ts it bis ansbition 
To exceed, or equall, berng of condition 
More modeft ; this is all tbat be intends, 
(And that too,at the vreence of [ame friends) 
To prouehis beft, andif’ none here caine-[ay it, 
The part he bath fludied,andintends to play tt. 


Epilogue. 


i Graving,with Pigmation to contend ; 
Or Painting with Apelles ; donbtleffe the ead 
Muft be diferace + our Actor did vot fo, 
He onely aymn'dtogoe, bus not out.goe. 
Nor thinke that this day any prize was plard, 
Fevewere no betts at all,no wagers laid 
Ak the ambition that his mind doth fioell, 
Is bus to heave from yor, (by re yews well, 


(The Famous Tragedy of The Rich Jew of Malta) 


Prologues and Epilogues. 2. 
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Signature 54. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of the play The Hamous 
Tragedy of The Rich Jew of Matta, and in the same edition. 
Note the words beginning the first four lines at the top of the 
Nay 
page. They are: We The initial of the first is N; and the ini- 
Besides 
For 


tials of the last two are - 


Treat all four lines as a string of letters. (See p. 222.) 

Begin to read on the initial N of the word ‘Nay’; to the right; 
downwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling Nocas 
SICNUARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ For.’ 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘ For’; to the right; 
upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling FrRauNciIs 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Nay’; thus 
keying the cipher forwards and backwards, from the same letters. 

The acrostic figure here is:— 


Nay 


QO 


Besides 


TT! 


I 
C 
N 
i 8) 
A 
R 


For with thy, ete. 
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Signature 55. 


There is still another acrostic signature in this last page of The 
Famous Tragedy of The Rich Jew of Malta. (See p. 222.) 

Observe that the initial of the first word of the first line is N, and 
that the initial of the first word of the last line is also an N. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the first word of the first line; 
to the right; downwards; on the terminals of the words of the 
text; spelling Nocas Narrr (=ffran Bacon), you will end your 
spelling on the F of the word ‘ fall’ and the F of the word ‘ father.’ 

Begin to read from the initial N of the first word of the last line; 
to the right; upwards; on the terminals of the words of the text; 
spelling Nocas Narr (=ffran Bacon), you will end your spelling 
on the F of the word ‘father’ and the F of the word ‘fall.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Nay, Selim, ete. 
O 

C 

A 

By this. 


Be freed 


C 
O 
Neither to Fate, ete. 
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The lew of Matta. 


Gov, Nay, Selim, ftay, for fince we hane thee here, 
We will nor let thee partfo {nddenly « 
Befides, if we (hould let chee goe,all’s one, 
For with thy Gallyes couldft thou nor get hence, 
Without frefh mento rigge and furnith them. 

Caly. Tuth, Gouernor,take thou no care for that, 

My menare all aboord, 
And doe attend my comming there by this. 

Gov. Why hardft thou not the trumpet found a charged 

Caly. Yes, what of that? 2 

Geve Whythen the houfe was fir d, 
Blowne vp andall chy fouldiers maffacred. 

Caly. Oh monftrous treafon ! 

Gov. A Iewes curtefie ¢ 
For he that did by tresfon worke our fall, 
By treafon hatch deliuered thee to vs: 
Know therefore,til! thy father hath made good 
The ruines done to AZalta and tovs, 
Thou canft not part : for Calta fhall be freed, 
Or Selsm ne’re returne to Ortamen. 

Caly. Nay rather, Chriftians,lec me goe to Tarkey 
In perfon there to meditate your peace 3 
To keepe me here will nought aduantage yous 

Gov. Content thee, Calymath, here thou mutt ftay, 
And liue in Afalza prifoner 3 for comecall the world 
To refcue thee, fo will we guard vs now, 
As fooner thal chey drinke the Ocean dry, 
Thenconquer AZalta, or endanger vs. 
So march away,and let due praife be ginen 
Neither to Fatenor Fottune,but to Heauene 


FINIS. 
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CHAPTER X 
ENGLAND S8 HELICON—PALLADIS PALATIUM 


[Literary collections which have been connected with the name of John 
Bodenham, or which have appeared anonymously. ] 


Signature 56. 


TuIs acrostic is to be found in the laudatory sonnet initialled A. B. 
and placed in the vestibule of Hngland’s Helicon, a book attributed 
to a John Bodenham, and published in 1600. Reference to The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography yields us a very shadowy personal- 
ity for this name. Next to nothing is known about it. I shall refer 
the curious reader to Walter Begley’s Bacon's Nova Resuscitatio 
for fuller information on this and other books of a similar nature 
with which Master John Bodenham’s name has been definitely 
connected. Begley’s eighth chapter of his first volume is entitled 
‘Who was John Bodenham?’ In that chapter he gives some inter- 
esting reasons of the inferential kind for regarding the initials A. B., 
with which the sonnet is signed, as those of Anthony Bacon; and 
also for believing that the person to whom, under the name of John 
Bodenham, the sonnet is addressed, is Anthony’s own brother Francis 
Bacon. (See p. 226.) 

If the acrostic signatures which I find in this sonnet are evidence, 
Walter Begley must be regarded as having made a brilliantly correct 
surmise. 


Note that the initials of the words beginning the last two lines of 


the sonnet (they are indented) are ix of the words eee 


Note also that we shall at first deal solely with the sestett, which 
is separate from the rest of the sonnet. 

Begin to read from the initial T of the word ‘ Take’; to the right; 
upwards; throughout the whole of the sestett; using a// the letters of 
all the words; and back again; spelling Trvevnt Nocas Hrnontn a, 
i.e. Anthonie Bacon Invenit, you will arrive at the initial A of the 
word ‘ And’; thus keying the signature. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


a Si 


We have here the interesting suggestion that Anthony Bacon was 
conversant with this method of making an invisible signature, and 
that he was expressing his sympathy with his brother Francis in the 
latter’s design to preserve for posterity some poems which might 
otherwise have been lost to us. 
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Signature 57. 


Now note the address : — 

‘To his Loving Kinde Friend Maister John Bodenham’; and com- 
pare it with the tone and the words of Francis’s dedication of the first 
edition of his Hssayes to his brother Anthony; a usual form at that 
time. (See p. 226.) 

Now begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘ Friend’; to the 
right; downwards; on all the letters of the words; until you shall 
have spelled FrANcIs Bacon, you will arrive at the letter N of the 
word ‘ count.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial A of the initial signature A. B.; 
to the right; upwards; on all the letters of the words; until you shall 
have spelled ANTHONIE Bacon, you will arrive again at the letter 
N in the word ‘count,’ thus keying the two signatures, and expos- 
ing the sentence, ‘ To his Loving Kinde Friend Francis Bacon, An- 
thonie Bacon.’ ‘he acrostic figure here is: — 


To his Loving Kinde F 


R 
A 
N 
C 
I 
S 
B 
A 
C 
O 
By both of which, I cannot cou Mt 
O 
C 
A 
B 
EH 
li 
N 
O 
H 
at 
N 
A 


Note that at the reading of each name the name Bacon begins 
upon the letter B of the word ‘ By’ in the line printed above. 
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Englands Helicon. 


To his Loving Kinde Friend Maister John 
Bodenham. 


Wits Common-wealth, the first-fruites of thy paines, 
Drew on Wits Theater thy second Sonne: 
By both of which, I cannot count the gaines, 
And wondrous profit that the world hath wonne. 
Next, in the Muses Garden, gathering flowers, 
Thou mad’st a Nosegay, as was never sweeter: 
Whose sent will savour to Times latest howres, 


And for the greatest Prince no Poesie meeter. 


Now comes thy Helicon to make compleate 
And furnish up thy last impos’d designe: 
My paines heerin I cannot terme it great, 
But what-so-ere, my love (and all) is thine. 
Take love, take paines, take all remaines in me: 


And where thou art, my hart still lives with thee. 
A.B. 


As I have not had access to the original copy, I have been obliged to content 
myself with the reprint of this sonnet given by Begley in volume 1 of his Bacon’s 
Nova Resuscitatio, page 111. 
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Signature 58. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Dedication’ of the first known edi- 
tion (1604) of the Palladis Palatium; of which, so Begley says, but 
one copy is known to exist, in a private library (Britwell). (See 
p. 228.) 

Here again I shall refer the reader for the history of the book to 
the admirable account (though marred by some inferences) by Beg- 
ley, in Bacon’s Nova Resuscitatio, volume 1, cap. xii. There he lists 
it with the little group of books, connected directly or indirectly with 
the names of John Bodenham, and in one instance (Palladis Tamia) 
of Francis Meres. 

Note the initials F. B., supposed to be those of the printer Francis 
Burton. They are placed (as in the case of The Arte of English 
Poesie) both at the entrance of the ‘ Dedication,’ and at its exit, or 
foot. 

We will begin to read from the F of the supposed Burton initials, 
at the beginning of the ‘ Dedication’ (sixth line); to the right; down- 
wards; on the initials of the words; spelling F. BAcono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ of’ (32d line). 

Now begin to read from the initial F of the supposed Burton ini- 
tials, at the end of the ‘Dedication’; to the right; upwards; on the 
initials of the words; spelling F. BAcono, you will again arrive at 
the initial O at the same word ‘ of’; thus keying the signature. 


The acrostic figure here is: — 
F. B. 
A 


N 
both your worships shall finde much matter Of 
contentment, ete. N 

O 
C 


A. 
F, B. 
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Palladis Palatium. 


To the right worshipfull Stephen Smal- 
man, of Wildertop in the Countie of Salop 
Esquire, and one of his Majesties Justices of 
peace in the same countie: and unto the 
right vertuous Gentlewoman Mistris Jane 
Smalman his beloved wife, F. B. wisheth 
encrease of all godlines in this life, and in 
the life to come eternall happinesse. 
she happy successe which this authors 

former booke hath gayned under the shaddow of 
your worships winges, and also the kinde accept- 
ance of so slender a dedication as proceeded from 
my unpollished pen, have embouldened me again 
to present your worships with an other parcell of 
the same mans labours, in hope that you both 
will (as formerly you have done) yeald a favour- 
able allowance unto this worke, and also a kinde 
construction of my rude though well meaning 
Epistle. 

The booke for argument containeth varietie of 
many excelent sentences collected out of 
the choicest writings of the ‘auncient fathers. 
Here may wit finde pleasant and sweete flowers 
to suck hunny from. Here may youth finde 
wholesome precepts to derect his future 
life. Here may the minde that readeth with 
an intention to profit, reape singular commoditie. 


FRANCIS BACON 


Here may the wearied and defatigate spirit, 
recreate itself with variable delightes. Here may 
most (good) dispositions light upon some thinges 
to fitte their desires. And here I doubt not but 
both your worships shall finde much matter of 
contentment, when your leasures will affoorde you 
time to peruse it. I trust that I need not frame 
any Apologie in the defence or excuse of the 
booke it selfe, for vertue is to be loved for it owne 
sake, and therefore I hope that the matter it 
selfe, will winne favour unto it selfe. If not yet 
I know that, Virescit vulnere virtus: Vertue if she 
be wounded can heale it selfe, and will appeare by 
so much more glorious, by how much more eagerly 
vice endevoureth to dimme the __ brightnesse 
thereof. 

Wherfore in ful perswatid that it shall gaine 
your worships good liking, I commend you both 
unto the fruition of the best joyes that eyther of 
you can wish unto your owne selves, and rest a 
devoted wel-willer unto both your worships. 


F. B. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SOME POEMS WHICH HAVE APPEARED UNDER THE NAME OF 
EDMUND SPENSER: AND SOME PROSE WHICH HAS BEEN 
ATTRIBUTED TO EDWARD KIRKE 


Ruines of Rome: printed in Complaints. 

Virgil’s Gnat : printed in Complaints. 

The Visions of Petrarch: printed in Complaints. 

EH. Ks Epistle to Gabriel Harvey: printed with The 
Shepheardes Calender. 

The Generall Argument: The Shepheardes Calender. 

Immerité to his Booke. 

Daphnaida. 

An Hymne in honour of Love. 

An Hymne of Heauenly Love. 

An Hymne of Heavenly Beaute. 


Notr.— The facsimiles are approximately the size of the originals, except 
where they have been reduced from a folio size to that of my page. 
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Complaints. 
(Containing fundrie 
small Poemes of the 
Worlds Va- 
nitie. 

VV bereofibenext Page 
maketh menti- 


Skt GA 
SMI aS 


wa) Ne 


Imprinted for VVilltam pe 


Ponfonbie, dwelling in Paules 
Churchyard at the figne of 
the Befhops head. 


(RS NG) 


This title-page is printed in order that the reader may see how the name of 


the supposed author is printed. The cut is a composite of two pages. <A clear 
part was obtained from each. The border from one: the centre from the other. 
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3 ad ~ e Za’, ‘a a 
Pao Ie ot rT y 2 SY, J 
\ RDS EEE Oo atin | GO NS ie 
a MESA SLY <P wr | 2 
_ SS 4: g 


ale 


1¢ Printer to che 
Gentle Reader. 


IN CE mylate fetting 
3) foorth of the Faerie 
ae Queene, finding that it 
a&<q hathfound a fauoura- 

7m, ble paflage amongtt. 
> SV S=9R you; I haue fithence 
endeuoured by all good meanes:( for 
the better encreafe and accomplifhment 
ofyour delights, togetinto my handes 
fuch {male Poemes of the fame Authors; 
as heard were difperft abroad in{fundrie 
hands, and noteafie to bee come by, by 
himfelfe; fome of them hauing bene di- 
uerflie imbeziled and purloyned ftom 
him,fince his departure ouer Sea. Of the 
whichI haue by good meanes gathered 
togeather thefe fewe parcels prefent, 
which I haue caufed to bee imprinted al- 
A 2 to- 


. 
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To the Reader. 


togeather, for thatthey al feemetocon- 
taine like matter of argument in them: 
being all complaints and meditations of 
the worlds vanitie; verie graue and pro- 
firable. To which effe& 1 vnderftand that 
he befides wrote fundrie others, namelie 
Ecclefiaftes, & (anticum canticorumtrant- 
lated, 24 fenights (lumber,T he bell of loners, 
his Purgatorie, being all dedicated toLa- 
dies; fo as it may feeme he mentthem all 
to one volume.Befides fome other Pam- 
phlets loofelie {catered abroad: as The 
dying Pelican, The howers of the Lord, The 
Sacrifice of a finner, The feuenP falmes,¢rc. 
whichwhenI can either by himfelfe, or 
otherwife attaine too, I meanelikewife 
for your fauour fake to fet foorth. In the 
meane time praying you gentlie to ac- 
ceptofthefe, & graciouflic to entertaine 
thenewPoet. I take eae. 
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Szgnature 59. 


This acrostic is found in the last stanza (‘ L’Envoy’) of The Ruines 
of Rome, which was printed in Complaints and published in 1591. 
The facsimiles are from that edition. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Bellay’ at the be- 
ginning of the first line; to the right; downwards; on the initials (or 
the terminals) of the words; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the 
initial N of the word‘ name.’ 


The acrostic figure here is: — 
Bellay 
A 


C 
O 


Name 


Signature 60. 


Now note that the initials of the last word of the last line and the 
name 


last word of the last line but one are a of the words canes 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘fame’; to the left; 
upwards; throughout the whole stanza and back; on the initials of 
the words; spelling Fran Bacon, you will find yourself at the 
initial N of the word ‘ name’ again. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


b =o 
ae 
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Signature 61. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘fame’; to the left; 
upwards; and back again; throughout the whole stanza; on the 
terminals, i. e. the first and last letters of each word; spelling FRAN- 
cis Bacon, you will find yourself back again at the initial N of the 
word ‘name,’ thus keying the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


eet ee 


S 


i 
\ 


ie ey 
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Ruines of Rome. 


32 
Hope ye my yerfes that pofteritie 
Of age enfuing fhall you euer read ? 
Hope ye that euer immottalitie 
So meane Harpes worke may chalenge for her meed? 
If vnder heauen anie endurance were, 
Thefemoniments,which not in paper writ, 
But in Porphyre and Marble doo appeare, 
Might well haue hop'd to haue obtained it. 
Nath’les my Lute,whom Phebus deigndto giue, 
Ceafe not to found thefe olde antiquities : 
For ifthat time doo let thy glorie liue, 
WV ell maift chou boaft,how cuer bafe thou bee, 
‘that thou art fitft,which of thy Nation fong 
Throlde honour of the people gowned long. 


LEnvoy, 


Bellay firt garland of free Poéfie (wits, 
That France brought forth, though fruitfullof brave 
Well worthiethou of immortalitie, 

That long haft traueld by thy learned writs, 

Olde Rome out of her athes to reuiue, 
And giue a fecond life to dead decayes : 
Needes mutt heall eternitie furuiue, 

That canto other giue eternall dayes. 

Thy dayes therefore are endles,and thy prayfe 
Excelling all,that eucr went before} 

And after thee,gins Bartas hie to rayfe 
His heavenly Mufe,th’Almightie to adore. 
Liue happie fpirits, th honour of your name, 
And fill the world with neuer dying fame, 
FINS. 
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Signature 62. 


This acrostic is found in the prefatory poem to Virgil’s Gnat, 
as the poem is printed in the Complaints. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For’ beginning the 
11th line; to the right; upwards; on the initials of the words; to the 
top of the stanza and back; spelling FrAunNcis Bacon, you will ar- 
rive at the initial N of the word ‘Ne’ beginning the line immedi- 
ately above the F from which we started. 

Now again begin to read from the same initial F of the same word 
‘For’; to the right; downwards; throughout the whole stanza and 
back; spelling FrAuNnciIs Bacon, you will arrive, as before, at the 
same initial N of the same word ‘ Ne’ which begins the line: — 


‘Ne further seeke to glose vpon the text:’ 
The acrostic figure in each case is: — 
A B 


ee 2X 
C Ss 
‘ 
I 
‘ | 
C 
Ne further seeke 7 
For N 


NR oe 
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VirgilsGnat. 
Long fince dedicated 


To the most noble-and excellent Lord, 
the Earle of Leicefter, late 
deceafed. 


‘Rong’ d, yet mot daring to expreffe my paine, 
\ | \ / Toyou(great Lord )thecaufer of my care, 
}n clowedie teares my cafe I thus complaine 
Vutoyonryelfe,that onely prinie are: 
_ But sftbatany Oedipus vmware 
Shall chaunce,through power of (ome dinining fpright, 
Toreade thefecrete of this riddle rere, ; 
eAAnd kuow the purporte of my enill plight, 
Let him rest pleafed with his owne infight, 
Ne further feeke to glofé vpon the text: 
For grief enongh stistogriened wight 
To feele hisfanlt,and not be further vext. 
Bust what i by my felfe may not be fhowen, 
May by this Gnatts complaint be eafily kuower. 


H VWVe 


Observe that your selfe, and my selfe, are separate words in each instance. 
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Signature 63. 


This acrostic is found in the first verse of The Visions of Petrarch, 
as that poem appears in Complaints. 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Being,’ which 
begins the first line; to the right; downwards; on the initials of the 
words; spelling BAcono, i. e. By Bacon, you will arrive at the initial 
O of the word ‘ Oft,’ which begins the last line. This acrostic thus 
runs through the whole stanza on the initials, and is keyed from the 
first letter of the first word of the first line to the first letter of 
the first word of the last line of the poem. 

The acrostic figure hereis: Being 


C 
O 
N 
Oft 


Signature 64. 

There is still another acrostic in this first page of The Visions of 
Petrarch. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Being’ (1st word, 
Ist line); to the right; downwards; on the terminals; spelling 
Bacono, you will arrive at the terminal O of the word ‘so’ (8th line, 
Ist stanza). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘found’ (last word, 
last line, 2d stanza); to the left; upwards; on the terminals; spell- 
ing FRANCISCO, you will again arrive at the terminal O of the word 
‘so’ (8th line, Ist stanza); thus keying the cipher from the initials 
of the words at the opposite ends of the string to a common centre. 

The acrostic figure here is:— 

Being one day, ete. 
x 


C 
O 
N 


sO in their cruel race 


C 
N 
A 
R 


eannot be Found. 
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The Viftons of Petrarch 
formerly tranflated, 


I 
Eing oneday at my windawall alone, 
B So manic ftrange things happened. me to fees 
As much it grieueth me to thinke thereon. 
At my right hand a Hynde ciate to mee, 
So faire as mote the greatelt God delite; 
Two eager dogs did her purfue in chace,. 
Of whichthe one wasblacke,the other white: i 
With deadly force fo in their cruell race 
They pincht the hatinches of that gentle beaft, 
Thatatthe laft,and in fhorc time I fpide, 
Vndera Rocke where he alas oppreft, 
Fell tothe ground,and there vatimely dide. 
Cruell death vanquifhing fo noble beautie, 
Oft makes me wayle fo hard a deftenie. 


2 
After at feaa tall thip did appeare, 
-Madeall of Heben and white Yuorie, 
The failes of golde,of filke the tackle were, 
Milde was the winde,calme feem’d the feato bee, 


The skie eachwhete did fhow full brightand faires 


With rich treafures this gay thip fraightéd was : 
But fudden ftorme did fo turmoyle the aire, 
And tumbled vp the fea,that fhe (alas) 
Strake ona rock,that ynder water lay, 
And perifhed paftall recouerie. 
O how great ruthand fotrowfullaflay, 
Doth vex my (pirite with perplexitie, 
Thus ina monent to fee loftand drown’d, 
So gteatriches,aslike cannot be found, 


Z2 The 
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Signature 65. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Hpistle’ to Gabriel Harvey, which 
prefaces the ‘Generall Argument’ of The Shepheardes Calender. The 
facsimiles are from the first known and anonymous edition of 1579. 

Much ingenious surmise, based upon other ingenious surmises, has 
led some scholars to attribute the initials E. K., by which the ‘ Epis- 
tle’ is signed, to one Edward Kirke. The initials may be his, but we 
are not here concerned with that discussion. (See p. 245.) 


Note the large initial N which begins the ‘ Post-script’ and 
which is followed by a capital O or cipher. 


Begin to read from the large initial N, on the terminals of all 
words in the ‘ Post-script’; to the right; downwards; spelling 
Nocas SIcNARFF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘from,’ 
which begins the last sentence, ‘ from my lodging at London thys 10. 
of Aprill. 1579,’ 

Begin again to read, this time from the initial F of the word 
‘from’ on which we have found the signature to end; on the term- 
inals of all the words; to the left; upwards; spelling Frrancis or 


Frravncis Bacon, you will arrive at the large initial N with 
which the ‘ Post-script ’ begins. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


From my lodging at London, ete. 


Compare this with the signature of Venus and Adonis. Also 
compare it with the signatures which are found in The Shepheardes 
Calender after it had been-reset in the Folio edition of 1611, thirty- 
two years later. The above signatures are destroyed by the resetting, 
and new signatures are provided. 
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THE 
Shepheardes Calender 


Conteyning twelue Lglogues proportionable 
go the twelve monctyeg, 


Entitled 
TO THE NOBLE AND VERTY- 
ous Gentleman moft ‘worthy of cll titles 
both of learning and cheualrie M, 
el spr 


: AT LO NDON. re 
Printed by Hugh Singleton, dwelling in 
' Creede Lane neere vntoLudgate at the 


figue of the gploen Cume,and 
are there to be folde. 


5579 
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Epiftle. 
gayne;the chinges though wvorthy of many,yet being knowen to few. Thefe my prefene 
ae ifto shot be pleafurable or profitable,be youiudge,mine ovvn gob. Mater 
Face vviiom Vhaue both Sage of your vyorthinelle generally,and othervvyfe 
ypon fone particular & (pecial coufiderations_voued this my labour, and the maydens 
head of this our commen frends Poetrie,himfelfe hauing already in the beginning dedi= 


cated it tothe Nobleand vvorthy Gentleman, the right worfhipfull Ma, Phi. Sidney,a ’ 


fpécial fauourer & maintainer of all kind ofleaming. ) VVhofe cauft I pray you Sir, yf 
Enuic thall (tur vp any wrongful accufaton,defend vvith your mighty Rherodck &other 
your rare cifts of learning,as you can, & thield with your good vvil,as you ouzht,againg 
the malice and outrape of fo many enemies,as I knowv vvilbe (ec on fire with the Ris 
ofhis kindled glory.And thus recOmending the Author vnto.you,as unto his moft {pce 
cial good frend, and my felfe vnto you eas as one making finguler account of trvo fo 
very good and fo choife frends, bid you both moft hartcly farvyely' and commit you & 
your moft commendable ftudies to the uuicion of the greateft, 


Your dvwne affuredly FG 
be comnraunded E. K,. 


Post fer 

Ovv I trft M. Haraey, thae vpon fight of your fpeciall frends and &llow Poers 

doings,or cls for enuie offo many vnworthy Quidams,which catch at the pate 
Jond,which to youalone is devve , -you vvill be perfvvaded to pluck ant of the hateful 
darkneffe,chofe fo many excellent Englith poemes of yoars,which lye hid,and bring thé 
forth to eternalllight. Traftme you doe both them gréat wrong,in depriting them of 
the defired fonne,and alfo your felfe,in fmoothering yoar deferucd prayfes, and all men 
generally,in withholding from them. fo diuine pleafures, which they might concciue of 
your ge ieee veries,as they haue already dot of your Latine Pocmes, which in 
my opinion for inuention and Elocution are very delicate,and fiperexcellene. And 
thus againe,! take my leaue of my good Mayfter Harney s from my ledging at Londéa 
thys20.0f April, 1579. 
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Signature 66. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Hpistle’ to Gabriel Harvey which 
prefaces the ‘ Generall Argument’ of Zhe Shepheardes Calender, as 
it appears in the Folio edition of Spenser’s works, published in 1611. 

Note the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which begins the last line of 
the first page of this ‘ Hpistle.’ Read up on the outside letters of the 
left-hand side of the page (ignoring the large ornamental letter V); 
spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the capital N at the top of the 
page in the word ‘ uncouth.’ (See pp. 249-53.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Note that this acrostic may be 


N 
NES read downwards and backwards 
C 
A 
B 


also. 


Signature 67. 


Now we shall deal solely with the capital letters throughout the 
whole five pages of this address. 

Begin to read from the capital N at.the top of the first page, and 
on which we have found Signature 66 to end; on capital letters 
alone; through the text; spelling Nocas SIcnarrF (i. e. Francis 
Bacon, backwards), you will arrive at the capital F of the word 
‘From’ in the last line of the last page of the ‘ Hpistle.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


No a 
A 
B 
S 
I 
C 
BE 
R : 
From my lodging at London, the tenth of 
Aprill, 1579. 
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Signature 68. 


Note the large letter N of the word ‘ Now’ with which the ‘ Post- 
script’ begins. (See p. 253.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ From’ in the last line 
of the ‘ Post-script,’ which ended Signature 67; to the right; on the 
initials of the words; upwards; spelling F. Bacon, you will arrive 


at the initial N of the word ‘ Now’ with which the ‘ Post-script’ 
begins. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


From my lodging at London, ete. 
Combining Signatures 66, 67, 68, we have: — 


‘Francis Bacon. From my lodging at London, 
the tenth of April, 1579, 


running throughout the whole Epistle, on the capitals, and keyed at 
the beginning and the end in this way: — 


N 


N 
V2° fa O 
C Ba C 
A NC A 
B Sees 


From my lodging at London, ete. 


Compare these signatures with those in the first edition of The 
Shepheardes Calender, which was published anonymously in 1579, 
and of which I show facsimiles on pages 245, 255. Compare them 
also with the signature to the Hssayes. Of The Coulers of Good and 
Hua. 


FAERIE QVEEN: 


THE 
Shepheards Calendar? 


Together 
WITH THE OTHER 
Works of England’s Arch-Poét, 


Epm. SPENSER: 


@] Colletted into one Volume, aud 
carefully corretted, 


Printed by 4. L. for Mathew Lownes. 
Anno Dom, 26328. 


FRANCIS BACON 


a. 
/ a 


TO THE MOST EXCELLENT 
and learned, both Oratour and Poet, mafter 
Gabriel Haruey,his veric fpeciall and fingular good friend, 2, K, 


commendeth the good liking of this his good labour,and the 
patronage of the new Poct. 


5) Neouth, unkis , faide the old famous Poct Chaucer: 
» = whom for his excellencie and wonderfull skill in ma- 
BAAS king, his{choller Lédgate, a woorthy {choller of fo exe 
i fPSx% cellenta mafter, callech cheloadftarre of our language: 
3/22 and whom our Celin Clout inhis Eglogue callech Ty- 

"VLE ay) tirus, the God of Shepheards ; comparing him tothe 
COO we Sr worthinels of theRoman Tytirus, Virgil. Which pro- 
uerbe, mineowne good friend M. Haruey, asin thatgood old poct, it ferued 
well Pindarus purpo'e, for the bolitering of his bawdie brocage, fo very wel 
taketh place inthis ournew Pocr, who for that heis vncouth (as faid Chane 
cer) is ynkift; and vnknown to moft men, is regarded burofa fewe. Buc I 
doubt nor, fo fooneas his name fhalf: come inco theknowledge of men, and 
his worthineflc be founded inthe trumpe of Fame, bue thar he fhall be noc 
oncly kift, bucallo beloucd of all, embraced of the moft, and wondred at of 
the beft. Noleffe,I thinke,deferucth his wictineffein deuifing, his pithincfle 
invetering, his complaint of louc fo loucly, his difcourfes of pleature {0 pleas. 
fantly, his paftorall rudeneffe, his morall wifeneile, his duc ob‘eruing of De- 
corum cucrie where, in perfonages, in {eafons, in matter, in {peech , and ge- 
nerally, inall (cemelie fimplicitie ofhandling his matters, and framing his 
words: the which of many things that in him be ftrange, I know will (Ceme 
the ftrangeft ; che wordes themiclues beeing fo ancient,the kniccing of them 
{0 fhortand intricate,and the whole period and compaffe ofhis {pecch fo 
dclightfome for the roundneffe,and fo grauefor the ftrangenefic. And firk 
of the words to {peake, I grant they be fomething hard, and of moft men vn- 
vied, yet both Englith, and allo vied of moft excellent Authours, andmoft 
famous poets. In whom, whenas this our poet hach beene much trauailed 
and throughly read, how could ic be (as that worthy Oratour Mid) butthar 
walking in the Sunne, although for other caufe hee walked , yet needes hee 
muftbe funne-burnt ; and hauing the found of hofe ancient pocts flillring- 
ing in his cares, hee mought needs in finging , hiroutf{ome of their tunes, 


Buc whether hee victh them by fachcafualticand cuftome,or of {et pu pe 
A 2. an 
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and choife, as chinking ché firreft for fuch rafticall rudeneffe of Shepheards; 
either for chat cheir rough found would make hisrimes more ragged and ru- 
fticall : or el{e becaule fuch old and obflere words are molt vied of Coun- 
try folke; fure I thinke,and thinke I thinkenoramiffe, thacthey bring greac 
grace, andas one would fay, authoritie to the verf. For albe, among many 


other faults, ic {pecially be obiected of alla, againft Ziaie, and of other a- 


gainft Sals/t, chat with ouer-much ftudie they affect antiquicic,as couering 
thereb credence, and honour of elder yeeress yer 1 am of opinion, and cke 
the beft learned are of the like, cHtar chole ancient folemne words, areagreat 
ornament, both in the one, and inthe other: the one labouring to fer foorth 
in his workean eternall image ofantiquitie,and che other carefully difcour- 
fing matters of grauiticand importance. For, ifmy opinion faile nor, Tai 
in that booke, wherein heendeuoureth to fet forth the pacterne of a perfect 
Orator, faith, chat oft-timesan ancient word maketh the ftile eme graue, 
and as it werercuerend, no otherwile then we honour and reverenee gray 
haires, fora certainc rcligious regard, which we haue of old age. Yetneither 
cuery where muftold wordes be ftufted in, nor the common Dialed, & ma- 
ner of {peaking fo corrupted thereby, thatas in old buildings, ir feente dif- 
orderlic und ruinous. Buc asin moft exquifite pidures,they vie 10 blazeand 
portrait, not onely the daintielincamentsor beautie, but allo round aboucit 
to fhadow the rude thicketsand craggie clifts, chat by thebafenefle of fach 
parts, more excellencic may accrew to the principall (for oftentimes wee 
finde our flues, I know nothow, fingularly delighted with the fhew of fuch 
natural rudeneffe , and cake great pleafure in tha diforderly order) : euen 
fo doe thofe roughand harfh tearmes, enlumineand make more cleerely to 
appeare the brightneffe of brauc and glotious words. So,oftentimes,a dif |S 
cord in muficke maketh a comely concordance: fo great delight tooke the 
worthic poet Alcess, to beholda blemith in theioyne of a well-fhaped bo- 
die. Bus ifany will rafhly blame fach his purpok in choice of old & vnwon- 
ced words, him may I moreiuftly blameand condemne, either of witlefle 
headineffe in iudging , or of heedicfle hardineffe in condemning : for noc 
marking the compatle of his bent, he williudge of the length of his caft. For 
in a opinion, it is one efpeciall praife of many, which are due to this poet 
that he hath laboured to rcftoreastotheir righefull heritage, fuch good and 
natural Englifh words,as hauebeen tong timeout of v&, and almoft cleane 
disherited. Which is the onely cau, that our mother songue, which trulie 
ofitfelfeis both fullenough for rofe, & ftately enough for vesfe, hah long 
time been counted moft bareand barrenofboth, Which defaac, when as 
fome endeuoured ro falueand recure. they patched vp the holes with peeces 
and ragges of other languages ; borrowing heere vale French, there of che 
Italian, cuery where of the Latine; not weighing how ill thofe tongues ac- 
cord with chemfelues, but much worfe with ours: Sonow they haue made 
our Englifh conguea gallimaufrey, or hodgepodge of allother{peeches. 
Or 
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Other-fome, not fosvelll ene inzhe Enelifhrongue, asperhaps in orher 
languages, if they happen to heare an old word, albeit very nacurall and fig- 
mitcant, cry out ftraight way, chat we{pcakeno Englifh , bur gibberith, or 
rather, {uch asin old ime Ewanders mother {pake: whole firft thamcis,that 
they ase nor athamed, in their owne mother tongue , tobee counted ftran- 
gers,andaliens, The {econd fhameno lefle then the firft, chac what they va- 
derftand nor, they ftraightway deeme tobe fentlefic, & noratall to be vn- 
derftood: Muchdike to che Molcin 4¢/ops fable, that becing blind herfelfe, 
would inno wile be perfwaded thar any beaft could (ee. The laft, more 
fhamefull chen both, that of thcir owne country and natural {pcech (which 
cogether with cheir Nurfes milke they fucked) they haue!o bafeand battard 
judgement, that they will nor onely thé(clues nor labour cogarnifh & beau. 
tifie it,bur allo repine,that of other it fhould be embellifhed; Like ro the dog 
in themaunger, thathim{elfecan eatcno hay, & yee barkerh ac che hungric 
bullock, thar {0 faine would feed : whole currifhkinde, thopgh it cannot bec 
kept fro barking, yer I conne them thank chat they refraine from byting. 

Now, for the knitting of fentences, which they call che ioynts & mem- 
bers thercof,& for all the compafic of the {peech,icis round without rough- 
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OE 


nefie,and learned without hardneffe, (uch indeed as may be percciued ofthe |__ 


leaft, vnderftood of che moft, butiudged onely of the learned. For what. in 
moft Englith writers vieth to beloofe.and as it were varighr,in this Author 
is well grounded, finely framcd,and ftronglic ruffed vp together. In regard 
whereof, {corneand {pew out therakchelly rout of our ragged rymers (for 
fo themfelues vie ro hunt rhe letter) which wichourlcarning boaft, without 
judgement iangle, without reafon rageand fome,as if fome inftinét of pac- 
ticall fpirir had newly rauifhed them aboue the meannefle of common capa- 
citie. And becing in the mid{t ofall cheir braucrie, fuddenly, cicher for wane 


of matrer,orrime, or hauing forgotten their former conceit, they feemeto | 


belo pained & trauailed in their remembrance, as it were a woman in child- 
birth, or as that fame Py chia, when thetrauncecame vponher: Os rabidum 
feracorda domans,g>¢. 

Neuertheleffe, lerchem a Godsname feed on their owne folly, fo they 
fecke not to darken the beames of orhers gloric. As for Coles, vnder wholc 
perfon the Authors (elfeis fhadowed, how farre he is from uch vaunted ti- 
tles,and glorions fhewes, both him(elfe fheweth, where hefaich: 

Of Mufes Hobbinoll, 7 cone no skill. And 
Enough is me to paint out my unreft, Ce. 

Andalfoappeareth by thebafnefie of thename, wherein it feemerhhee 
choferather to vnfold great matter of argumentcouertly,then profelsing it, 
not fisffice thereto accordingly. Which moucd him rather in Aeglogues thé 
otherwileto write; doubting perhaps hisability, which he littlenceded ; or 
minding to farnith our rongue with thiskind wherein it fauleeths or follow 
ing one example of chebeft& moftancient poets, which deviled this kinde 

A 3. 
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of writing, becitig both f bale for the macter, and homely for che maner,ac 
the firftco trie their habitities : like as young birds, that be newlic crept out 
of cheneft, by littleancttircle firft proouc their tender wings , before they 
makea grearer flighe. So few Theosritws,as you may perceiuc hee was al- 
readie fullfledged. So flew Firgi, asnot yet well fecling his wings. So flew 
Mantuaneé,as not beeing full md. So Petrargne. So Boecace. So Marot, 
Sanazarut,and alto diverfe other execllent both Fralian and f rench pocts, 
whole footing this Auchour eucry where followeth: yet foas few, but they 
be well fented, can crace hit out. So finally fliech this our new Poct, as a 
bird whofe principals be fearce growne our, but yetasonethacin cime fhatl 
beable tokcepewingwichthebeft. 

Now, as touching the generalt driftand purpofe of his Aeglogues,T mind 
not co fay much, himfelfe labouring to cOceale it. Onely thisappeareth, chat 
his vnftaied youch hadlong wandered in the common Labyrinth of Loue, 
in whichtime, to mitigate & allay ehe heate of his patsion, or e]feco wame 
(as hee faith) the young {hepheards [his equalsand companions ] of his wn- 
fortunate folly he compiled thefe rwelue Aeglogues;which for thaethey be 
ee to the ftateof the twelue Moncehs, he cearmeth it the Shep- 

eards Calender applying anold name toa new worke. Heerevneohamel 
addedacertaine Glofle or {cholion, for the expofition of old wordes, & 
harder phrafes ; which manner of glofsing and commenting , well Ewote, 
wilt feeme ftrange and vare in our tongue: yee, for fo muchas I knew, many 
exccllencand proper deuifes, both in words and matter, wottld paffe in che 
{peedie courle of reading, citheras vnknowne, or asnot marked ; & thac i 
this kind,as in other wee might be equalfco thelearned of ocher nations , F 
thought good to rake the painesvpon me, the rather for thar by meanesof 
fome familiar acquaincance | was made pritrieto his counfaite & tecret mer 
ning inthé, as alfoin fundry other works of his. Which albeit Eknowehee 
nothing fo.much hateth, as co promulgate, yer thes much haue I aduentu- 
red vpon his frientdfhip, hinvelfe being forlong time far eftranged, hoping 
thar this will the rather oceafion him, to put foorth diuerfe other excellent 


works of his, which fleepin filenec, as his Dreams, bis Legends, bis Court |DL 


of Capid,& lindry others, whofe cOmendation to fet out,were very vainc, 
thethingsthough worthy ofmany, yerbecing knowne to few. Thele my 
prefent paines,iftoany they be pleafurable, or profitable , be you iudge, 
mittcowne maifter Harwey,to whom I have both in refpc& of your worthi- 
nefle generally,& otherwile vpon fome particular & fpeeiatt confiderations, 
vowed this my labour, & the maidenhead‘of chis our common friends poe- 
tric, himfelfe hauing already in the beginning dedicated it cothe Nobleand 
worthy Gentleman, the right worfhipfult maifter Philip Ssdney , a {peciall 
fauourcr & maintainer oF alt kinde of learning. Whofe caule, TF pray you 
fir,if cruie fhall ftirre vpany wrongfullaccufation, defend with your migh- 
ty Rhetoricke,and other your rath gifts of learning , asyou can, and fhicld 


with 


= 
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with your good will,as you ought,againft che malice & outrage of fo many 
enemies, as I know will be fer on fire with the {parks of his kindled gloric. 
And husrecommending the Authour vnto you, as vnro his thoft {peciall | J 
goad friend,and my felfevnto youboth, as one making fingular account of 
two fo very good & fo choife fricnds, I bid you both moft bartily farewell, 
& commityou & your commendable ftudics to the tuition of the greateft. 


Your owne affuredly to be 
commannded, E. K. 


| Poi fer. 

Nov Teruft, M. Haruey, that vpon fight of your fpeciall friends and 

fellow paets dooings, orcli¢ for cnuie of fo many worthy Quidams, 
which catch atthe garland which to you aloncis due, you will be perlwa- 
ded to pluck out of the hateful darknefs tholc 0 many excellent Englith poe 
emsof yours, which lie hid, and bring them foorth to eternall light. Truft 
mce,you doe them great wrong, in depriving them of the defired fuinne, and 
allo your felfe, in {mothering your deferued praifes, and all men generally, 
in with-holding from chem 0 diuine pleafures, which they mightconceiuc 
of your galfant Fnel:hverfes,asthey hauealready done of your Latine po- 
ems, which in my opinion, both for inuention and clocution, are very de}: 
eae und tuperexcelfent. And thus againe, I cake my Ieaue of my good M. . 
Harney. From my lodging at London, the tenthof April. 1579, 
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This acrostic is found in the last paragraph of ‘ The generall Argu- 
ment of the whole Booke’ as it is printed in the first known edition of 
The Shepheardes Calender, which was published anonymously in 1579. 
This general argument follows the ‘ Epistle,’ in the Folio edition of 
Spenser’s Works published in 1611. 

Begin to read from the last letter ‘t,’ which is the last terminal 
letter in the paragraph; on the terminals of all words in the para- 
graph; to the left; upwards; spelling Trnevnr Nocas, you will 
arrive at the capital B of the word ‘ But’ which is the first terminal 
of the paragraph. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But our Author, ete. 


ee Iv 
throughoutT 
This acrostic was destroyed by the resetting of the matter in the 
Folio edition of the Works in 1611. It is interesting to compare 
the acrostics which appear in the two editions, and also to com- 
pare the above acrostic with that found in the ‘ Dedication’ of Venus 
and Adonis. 
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Fpecial iudgemér For albeit that in elder times, vvhen as yet the coumpt of the yere wras 
aor perfected,as aftervvarde it was by Tubus Cxfar,they began to tel the monethes from 
Marches begianing,and according to the fame God (as is fayd in Scnprure) comaunded 
tlic people of the levves to count the moneth Abil,that vvhich vve call March , forthe 
ficit noneth,in remembraunce that in that moncth he brought them out of the land of 
ZEgipt: yet according to tradition of latter times it hath bene othervvife obferued.botl 
in goucrament of of the church,and rule of Mightie Realmes. For ftom fulius Czfr 
who firft obferued the leape yetre whichhe called Biffextilem Annum, and brought in 
toamore certain courfe the odde vvandring dayes whiclrofche Greekes vvere called 
Udpeuiens. Of che Romants inecrcalares (for in fuch matter oflearning I am forced to 
vfe the termes of the learned ) the monethes hauic bene nombréd xij. vehich in the firkt 
ordinaunce of Romylus were but tenne, counting bur CCCiiij. dayesin every yeare, 
and beginniny with March.Bat Numa Pompilius,vvho wvasthe father of al che Romain 
ceremonics and religion , fecing that reckonmgto-agece neither vith the courfe of the 
fonne,norof the Moone,thetevnto added txvomonethes,Tanuary and February:wher= 
in i¢{cemeth,chat vvifc king minded ypon good reafon to begin the yeareat Lanuari¢,of 
him therefore (0 called tanquam Ianua anni the gate and entraunce of the yere, ot of the 
name of the god Tunus , to which god for thae the old Paynims atrributed the byrth & 
beginning of all crearures nevv coniming into the-vvorlde , it feemeth that he therfore 
tohim afltgned the beginning andfirft cnrraunce of the yeare . vvhictraccount for the 
moft part hath hetherto continued. Notwvithftanding thatthe ZEgiprians beginne theyr 
ycare at September, for that accarding ta the opinion of the beft Rabbins,and very pur- 
bor ofthe {cripture felfe 5 Godmade the Vorlde in that Moneth,that is called of Apes 
ifti And thercfore he commaunded them,to keepe the feaft of Pauilions in the end of 
the yearc,in the xv. day of the feuenth cone hvehich before that time was the firft: 
But aur Authour refpecting nether the fubuiltieofthone parte,northe antiquitieof 
thother,thinkerh ie fetelt according to the fimplicitie of. ‘commen ynderitanding,to bee 
gin with Tanuarie,wening it perhaps no decoru, that Sepheard fhould be feene in mae 
ter of (o deepe infight,or canuale a cafe of fo dotibtful iudgment.So therefore begifineh 
he, & fo contindeth he throughout, 
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This acrostic is found in ‘The generall Argument of the whole 
Booke’ (The Shepheardes Calender), which follows the address to 
Gabriel Harvey with which we have just dealt. The facsimile is from 
the Folio edition of Spenser’s Works published in 1611. (See pp. 
258-60.) 

Note that the last two paragraphs of this ‘Argument’ begin 
with the initial F and B, of the words ‘ For’ and But.’ Here we have 
a hint. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which begins 
the first of the last two paragraphs of the ‘Argument’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of thetext; spelling FRAUNCIS 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing’ at the lower right-hand corner of the page. 


Signature 71. 


Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which 
begins the last paragraph; to the right; on the initials of the words; 
upwards; spelling Bacon, you will arrive again at the initial N of 
the word ‘ Notwithstanding.’ 


Signature 72. 


Now begin to read again from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; to 
the left; on the initials of the outside words of the paragraph; spell- 
ing Bacono, i. e. By Bacon, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘our.’ This cipher can be repeated backwards from the initial 
O of the word ‘our’; spelling Onocas, you will arrive at the initial 
B of the word ‘ But.” Thus the signature is not only keyed both 
ways itself, but is planned to be a base from which we can key the 
two previous acrostics. 
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The complete acrostic figure here is: — 


For albeit, ete. 


R 
A 
V 
N 
C 
I 
Sig. 70. S 
B 
A 
C 
O 
Sie, 71. PETS ee 
C 
A 
But ourAuthour neither of | 
Antiquitie com- 
Signi 
case 
OL ee Or er en ee | 


Note that by beginning the last paragraph with an initial B, the 
cipherer afforded himself the opportunity to give himself a base 
or butt for his signature. 
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The generall Argument of the 


5 


whole Booken. 


Noa Zk Ittle, Thope, needeth me at large to difcourfe the fifi o- 
te riginall of« Aeglogues hauing alreadic touched the fame, 
CHL) Bat, for the word A eplogues, Iknowe 1 unknowne to 
Day mol, and alfo mistaken of [ome the best learned (as they 
<< fe) thinke) Iwill fay fomewhat thereof beeing not at all in- 
—f F\ pertinent to my prefent purpefe. 
Sor yaar, They were firit of the Greekes, the innentours of 
them, called Acglogas, as it were, Acgon, or Aeginomon ogi, that # Gate- 
heardstales, For although inVirgiland others , the /peakers be more Shep- 
beards thes Goatheards, yet Theocritus,iz whom ws more ground of autho- 
ritie then in Virgil, this [pectally frows that derining, as from the first header 
vvell-(pring the whole inuention of thefe _Aeglogues , maketh Goateheards 
the perfousand Authors of his tales. This beeing, who feeth not the grofneffe 
of fuch as by colour of learning would make vs beleeue, that they are more 
rightly tearmed Eclogai, as they would fay, extraordinarie difcourfes of on- 
neceffavie matter : which definition, albe in {ubstance and meaning it agree 
with the nature of the thiag, yet no whit anfwereth with the Analyfis & in- 
terpretation of the word. For they be not tearmed Egloge, Aeglooues : which 
Sentence this Authour verie well obferuing, vpon good indgement, thoagh 
sndeede fewe Goatheards bane to doe herein, nenertheleffedoubreth not tocall 
them by thevfed and beft knowne name. Other curious difcourfes heereof I 
referue to greater occafion . 

Thefe twelne Acglogueseuery where anfwering tothe feafovs of the twelue 
Moneths, may be well diuided into three formes or rankes, For either they be 
Plaintine, as the frit, the fixt, the clenenth, andthe twelfth: or Recreatine, 
fach as alt thofe be, which containe matter of loue, or commendation of fpeciall 
perfonages: or Morall, which for the moft part be mixed with fome Satyri- 
calibitterne (fe; namely,the fecond of reuerence due to old age, the fift of coloue 
ved deceit, the feauenth and ninth of diffolute Shepheards and Pastors, the 
tenth of contempt of Poctrie and pleafant wits. And to this diuifion may enes 
rie thing heerein be reafonably applied: afew onely except, whole {pecial pure 
pofeand meaning 1 am not priuieto, And thus much generally of thefe tweluc 
Acglogues. 


Sy E53 > 
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THE ARGVMENT. 


Aeglogues. Now willwe/peake particularly of all, and firSt of the first, which 
be calieth by the fir Monethes name, lanuarie : wherein to fome he may feemeé 
fowly tohane faulted,in that he erronioufly beginneth withthat woneth,which 
beginneth not the yeere. For it is wellknowne, and floutly maintained vvith 
firong reafons of the learned, that the yeere beginneth in March: for then the 
fannerenueth bis finilbed courfe, and the feafonable Spring refrefheth the 
earth and the pleafaunce thereof beeing buried inthe fadneffe of the dead Win- 
ter, now worne away, resiueth, 

This opinion maintaine the old Astrologers and Philofophers , samelie, thé 
rewerend Andalo,and Macrobius,in his holy daies of Sacurne : which account 
4lfo was generally obferued,both of Grecians > Romans, But fauing the leane 
of fuch learned heads,we maintaine acustome of counting the feafons from the 
Moneth Ianuary,vpon a more {peciall caufe then the heathen Philofophers ener 
could conceiue : that is, for the incarnation of our mightie Sauionr,@ eternall 
Redeemer the LordChrift, who as the renewing the flate of the decaied World, 
and returning the compaffe of expired yeeres, to their former date, and first 
commencement, left tovs bis Hetres a memorial of bis byrth, in the end of the 
lat yeere and beginning of the next, Which reckoning, befide that eternall 
Monument of our faluation, leaneth alfo vpon good proofe of {peciallindges 
ment. 

For albeit that in elder times,when as yet the count of theyeere was not per 
fected, as afterward st was by lulius Celar, they beganne to tell the Moneths 

from Marches beginning and according to the fame,God (as us [aid i Scrip 
ture\comannded the people of the lewes tocount the Moneth Abib,that which 
wecall March, for the first Moneth,in remembrance that in that Moneth hee 
brought them out of the Land of _Aegypt :yet,according to tradition of latter 
simnes it hath beene otherwife obferued, both in gouernment of theChurch and 
rule of mightieft Realmes. For from \ulius Calar,who first obferued the leape 
geere, which he called Biffextilem Annum, aedbrought intoa more certaine 
courfe the odde wandring daies, whichof the Greekes were called Hyper. 
bainontes, of the Romanes Intercalares (for in [uch matter of learning I ams 
forced tovfethe tearmes of the learned) the Moneths bane beene numbred 
swelue, which in the first ordinance of Romulus were but tenne, coanting bur 

304 daiesineuery yeere, and beginning with March. Bat Numa Pompilius, 
who was the father of all the Romane Ceremonies, and Religion, feeing that 
reckoning to agree neither with the courfe of the Sunne,wor the Moone, theré- 
ontoadded two Moneths, lanuarieand Februarie: wherein it feemeth, that 
wife king minded vpon good reafon to beginne the yeere at lanuarie, of him 
therefore fo called tanquam Ianua anni, the gate to enterance of the yeere, or 
of the name of the god anus; towhich god, for that the old Paynims attriby. 
ted the birth and beginning of all creatures new coming into the world, it fee. 
sueth that he therefore to bim afsigned, the beginning and firft entrance of the 
jecre. Which account for the moit part bath bithertocontinued. Aa 

ng, 
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THE ARGVMENT. 


ding, that the Egyptians beginne their yeere at September, for that according 
to the opinion of the bes Rabbines,and very purpofe of the Scripture it felfe, 
God made the world in that Moneth, that is called of them Tilvi. And there. 
fore hecimaunded them to keepe the feast of Pauilions, in the end of the yeere, 
inthe xv. day of the fenenth Moneth, which before that time was the fir/f. 

But our Authour,refpecting neither the fubtiltie of the one part, nor the 
antiguitie of the other, thinkethit fittest, according tothe fimplicitie of come 
mon under Standing,to beginne with lanuarie;weening it perhaps no decorum 
that fhepheards fhould be {ene in matter of fo deepe in-fight, or canuafeacafe 
of fo doubtfull indgement. So therefore beginneth hee, and [o comtinueth hee 
throughout, 
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Signature 73. 


This acrostic is found in the poem ‘ To His Booke,’ signed with the 
masking name ‘ Immerité,’ and introducing The Shepheardes Calen- 
der. 

The facsimile is reproduced from the first known and anonymous 
edition of The Shepheardes Calender, published in 1579. It is a curi- 
ous fact that this page is closely similar in type and in setting with 
the page as it appeared in the Folio edition of the Works of Edmund 
Spenser in 1611; thirty-two years later. 

Note the words which mark the indents: — 


Goe 
Under. 
But 


As a working hypothesis we shall go under the word ‘ But’ by 
beginning to read from the initial B of that word; to the right; on 
the initials of the words; down through the poem and back; epee 
Bacon, you will arrive ee the ele INSOLE the word ‘name’ at. the 
other end of the same line. 

Now note the initials of the front words of the three lines: — 


B ‘ But if that any aske thy name, 
Say Say thou wert base begot with blame: 
F For thy thereof thou takest shame. 


Having read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’ downwards, let 
us read from the initial F of the word ‘ For’; on the initials of the 
words; upwards (or downwards) and back, continuously, throughout 
the poem until you have spelled Frauncis BAcon; you will arrive 
again at the initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘blame’; to the 
left; on the initials of the words; down and back again; spelling 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘name’ upwards; 
on the initials of the outside words of the poem; entirely round the 
poem; spelling Nocas, i. e. Bacon, backwards, you will arrive at 
the initial B of the word ‘blame.’ 

Now again begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘blame’; 
downwards; on the initials of the outside words of the poem; tirade 
around the poem; spelling Bacon, you will arrive again at the 
initial N of the word ‘name.’ 
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Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘But’; to the right; 
downwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling BAcono, 
you will arrive at the terminal 6 of the masking name ‘Immerito.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


| 


C 


/\ 


t 

! 1 

! ' 

1 N \ \ 

i 

of / S 1 

\ 

t % | 

\ 

i} A | 

we 

; G ! 

| \ ] 

| 

| Oo 

| I 

ia pa a 

, .S _Name 

hb Haka late 
For \ O O \ 

\ ! \. 

ry 8 ‘Cc | X 

| x ek SS | A S 
And-\- ~ “\~ After - 3%o Oo 

nN : Shana 
“i A N 
N. =f 
Cc B Immerit O 
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GBS CY GBD Sa) CODY (GID) CODY COD 


TO HIS BOOKE. 
oe little booke:thy felfe prefent, 
A ne whofe a iC : 
To him thatis HE prefident 
Of nobleffe and of cheualree, 
And if that Enuie barke at thee , 
es fure it will, for fuccoure flee. 
Vader the fhadow of bis wing, 
eA nd af hed, who thee forth did bring, 
eA fhepheards fwaine faye did thee fing, 
eA ll as his fraying flocke he feddes 
eA nd when bis honor has thee redde, 
Craue pardon for my hardyhedde. 

But if that any af ke thy name, 
Say thou wert bafe begot with blame: 
For thy thereof thou takeft fbame.. 
eAnd when thon art past teopardee., 
Come tell me, what was fayd of mee s 


And F will fend more after thee. 


Jumerito. 
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Signature 74. 
This acrostic is found in the second stanza of Daphnaida, as it is 
printed in the first known edition of 1591. (See p. 267.) 
Note the initials of the first word of each line in the stanza; they 
are :— 


Wee Znon 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which is the 
first word of the first line of the stanza; to the right; downwards; on 
the initials of the words; throughout the stanza and back again con- 
tinuously; spelling Bacono, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘ Or,’ which is the first word of the second line of the stanza. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


N 
Nee! c 
fe) he 
Now note the initials x with which the first two words of the last 
>] 


two lines begin. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which is the 
first word of the last line but one; to the right; upwards; on all let- 
ters of all words; spelling FRANCISCONOCAB, you will arrive at the 
initial B, which begins the first word of the first line of the stanza. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which is the 
first word of the first line; to the right; downwards; on all the letters 
of all the words; spelling BAcoNnocsIcNARF, you will arrive at the 
initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which is the first word of the last line but 
one of the stanza. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 
But 


N 
frOm hence: 


pr & 


But here no tunes, ete. 
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Daphnaida. 


An Elegie vpon the 


death of the nobleand vertuous 


Douglas Howard,Daughter and 
heire of Henry Lord Howard, Vif- 
count Byndon, and Wife of A= 
thure Gorges E/quier. 


Dedicated to the Right honorable the Lady 
Helena,Marquefle of Northampton. 


By Ed. Sp. 


Ar Lonpon 
Printed for VV illiam Ponfonby, dwelling ix 
Paules Churchyard at the figne of the 
Bifhops head 1591. 
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Se a 
Sx <—————— 
=. MMi 

IN _—— 


Daphuaida. 


Hateuer man he be, whofe heauie minde 
With gricfe of mournefull great mifhap oppreft, 
Fic matter for his cares increafe would finde : 
Let reade the rufull plaint herein expreft 
Ofone (I weene) the wofulft manaliue; . 
Euca fad Alcyor,whofe empicrced breft 
Sharpe forrowe did in thoufand peeces tiue. 


But who fo elfe in pleafure findeth fenfe, 

Or in this wretched life dooth take delight, 

Let hinybe banifht farre away from hence: 

Nelct the facred Sifters here be hight, 

Though they of forrowe heauilie can fing ; 

For even their heauie fong would breede delight: 
But hereno tunes, faue fobs and grones fhall ring. 


In ftcad of them,and their {weete harmonic, 

Let thofe three farall Sifters, whofe fad hands 

Doo weauethe direfull threds-of deftinie , 

And in their wrath breake off the virall bands, 

Approach hereto : and let the dreadfull Queene 

Ofdarkenes deepe come fromthe Stygian ftrands, 

And grifly Ghofts to heare rear tcene. , 
3 n 
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Signature 75. 
This acrostic is found in the last three stanzas of Daphnaida, as 
they appear in the first known edition of 1591. (See pp. 271-72.) 
Note the initials of the first word of each of the first three lines of 


B 
the third stanza from the end. They are N. Note the same initials 
B 


in the corresponding positions of the last stanza. 

Our attention is drawn to the last three stanzas by these N. B’s. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which begins 
the first line of the third stanza from the end; to the right; down- 
wards; on the initials of the words; spelling BAcono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ ouercast.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the first word of the last line 
of the last stanza; to the right; upwards; on the initials of the words; 
spelling Bacono, you will arrive again at the initial O of the same 
word ‘ ouercast,’ and thus key the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But he no waie, ete. 


C 
O 
N 


Ouercast, 


O 
C 
A 
But what of him, ete. 
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This acrostic is found in the last stanza of Daphnaida, as it appears 
in the first known edition of 1591. (See p. 272.) 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But, which is the 
first word of the first line of the stanza; to the right on all the letters 
of all words; spelling BAacono, you will arrive at the letter ‘O’ of 
the word ‘ thereto,’ which is the last word on that line. 

Now note again the initials of the first word of each of the first 

B 
three lines of this stanza. They are N. We have accounted for one 


B in this group. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which is the 
first word of the third line of this stanza; to the right; upwards; 
on all the letters of all words; spelling BAcono, you will again 
arrive at the letter ‘O”’ of the word ‘thereto,’ which is the last word 
of the first line. 

Now see how these two signatures are keyed to the same point. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘FINIS’; to the left; 
upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling FRANCISCO 
BAcono, you will again arrive at the letter‘O’ of the word ‘thereto,’ 
which is the last word of the first line of the stanza. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Bi eA Gs.0 UN 0 
De en 6, 
C 
A 
B 
O 
C 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 
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Signature 77. 


This acrostic is found in the last column of Daphnavda, as it ap- 
pears in the Folio edition of 1611. (See p. 273.) 

Observe that the fourth stanza from the end is cut off so that the 
last word of the first line at the top of the column is the word ‘faint,’ 
the initial of which is the letter F. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘faint’; to the left; 
downwards; on the terminals; spelling Frran BaconocaB NARFF, 
you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘FINIS,’ and thus key 
the acrostic from the initial of the last word of the first line of the 
column, to the initial of the only word of the last line of the same 
column. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Faint 


AZACOpuaras 


Tho wheN the pang was somewhat ouer-past, 


Hae An POQO 


rj 
a 
A 
— 
M 


Notr.— The Lady Douglas Howard, in whose memory this Elegy was written, 
was the only child and heiress of Henry Howard, Viscount Bindon. She married, 
Oct. 18, 1584, Sir Arthur Gorges, the poet and translator, third son of Sir William 
Gorges, Vice-Admiral of the fleet. In 1619 Sir Arthur published a translation 
of Bacon’s De Sapientia Veterum, and he also published an edition of Bacon’s 
Essays translated into French. (Dictionary of National Biography.) 
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Daphuaida. 
And when ye heare, that Iam dead or flaine, 
Lament my lot, and tell your fellow {waines; 
That fad Alcyon dyde in lifes difdainc. 


And ye faire Damfels Shepheards dere delights, 
That with your loves do their rude hearts poffefle, 
WV hen as my hearfe fhall happento your fightes, 
Vouchfafe to deck the fame with Cypareffe; 

And euer fprinckle brackifh teares among, 
Inpitie of my vndeferu’d diftrefle, 

The which I wretch, endured haue thiis long, 


And ye poore Pilgrimes,that with reftleffe toyle 
Wearie your felues in wandring defert wayes, 
Till that you come, where ye your vowes affoyle, 
When pafsing by ye read thefe wofull layes 

On my graue written, rue my Daphnes wrong, 
And moutne for me that languifh outmy dayes: 
Ceafe Shepheard, ceafe,and end thy vnderfong. 


hus when heended had his heauie plaint, 

The heauieft plaintthat euer I heard found, 
His cheekes wext pale,and {prights began to faint, 
As ifagaine he would hauc fallen to ground; 
Which when I faw,] (ftepping to him light) 
Amooucd him outof his ftonie {wound, 

And gan himtorecomfortas I might. 


But heno waie recomforted would be, 
Nor fuffer folace to approach him nie, 

But cafting vp afdeinfull cieat me; 

Thatin histraunce I would otlet himlie, 


Did rend his haire,and osatl 1sblubbred face P 
s 


2 


1 
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Daphnaida, 
As one difpofed wilfullic to die, 
That I fore gricu’d to fee his wretched cafe. 


Tho when the pang was fomewhiat ouerpaft, 
And the outragious pafsion nigh appeafed, 

I him defirde,fith daie was ouercaft, 

And darke night faft approched,to be pleafed 


‘Toturne afide ynto my Cabinet, 


And ftaie with me,till he were better eafed 
Of that ftrong ftownd,which him {0 fore befet. 


Butby no meanes I could him winthereto, 
Nelonger him intreate with meto ftaie, 

But without taking leaue,he foorth did goe. 
With ftagering pace and diftmall lookes difmay, 
As if that death he in the face had feene, 

Or hellith hags had met vpon the way : 

But whatof him becamel cannot weene, 


FINS. 
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When ye doc heare my forrowfull annoy, 

Yet pitty mein your empaffiond fpright, 

And thinke that {uch mishap, as chaunft to me, 
May happenvnto the moft happieft wight; 

For all mens ftatesalike vaftedfaft be, 


And ye my fellow Shepheards, which do feed 
Your cit flocks on hils and open plaines, 
With better fortune, then did me fucceed 3 
Remember yet my vadeferued paines 

And when ye heare, that [am dead or flaine, 
Lament my lot, and tell your fellow {waines 5 
Thatfad Az cy on dyde in lifes difdaine. 


And ye faire Damfels, Shepheards deare delights, 
Thatwith your loues doe their rude harts poflefle, 
When as my hearfe fhall happen to your fights, 
Vouchfafe to deck the fame with Cyparefle 5 

And cuer fprinkle brackith teares among, 

In pitty of my vndeferu’d diftrefle, 

The which I wretch endured haue thus long. 


And ye poore Pilgrims, that with reftleffe toyle 
Wearie your (clues in wandring defert wayes, 

‘Toll that you come, where ye your vowes afloyle, 
When pafsing by, ye read thefe wofull layes, 

On my grauc written, rue my DAPHNE S wrong, 
And mourne for me that languifh out my dayes: 
Ceafe Shepheard, ceafe, and end thy vaderfong, 


1 Hus when he ended had his heauie plaint, 
The heauieft plaint thar euer I heard found, 


His cheekes wert pale, and fprights began to faint, 
As ifagaine he would haue fallen to'ground; 
Which when I faw, I (ftepping to himlight) 
Amooued him outofhis ftonie (wound, 

And gan him to recomfortas] might. 


But heno way recomforted would be, 

Nor fuffer folace to approach him nie, 

But cafting vp afdeignfull eye at me, 

Thatin his traunce I would not let him lie, 
Did rend his haire, and beate his blubbred face, 
As one difpofed wilfully to die, 

That I fore grieu'd to fec his wretched cafe. 


Tho when the pang was fomewhat ouer-pait, 
And the outrageous pafsion nigh appeafed, 

T him defirde, fith day was ouer-caft, 

And darke night faft approached, to be pleated 
Toturne afidevoto my Cabinet, . 

An ftay with me, till he were better eafed 

Of that {trong ftownd, which him fo fore befet. 


But by no meanes I could himwin thereto, 

Ne longer him intreat with me to ftays 

But withouttaking leaue he forth did goe 

With ftaggring pafe and difmall lookes difmay, 
As ifthat death he in the face hud {eene, 

Or hellith bags had metypon the way : 

But what of him became, I cannot weene. 


FINIS. 


This page is printed so that the reader may see the signature as it was printed 
in the Folio edition of Edmund Spenser’s Works published in 1611. 
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Signature 78. ) 
This acrostic is found in the first verse of ‘An Hymne in Honour 
of Love,’ as it is printed in the volume entitled Lowre Hymnes Made 


by Hdm. Spenser, and published in 1596. (See p. 277.) 
Note the first two capitals in the first word of the first stanza, they 


O 
are L This I take as a hint to look over the page. The first thing 
to strike me is the fall of the initials of the first word of each line in 


the first stanza. They are:— 
Lp 
ie 
A 
D 


F 
B 
O 


Begin to read from the capital O which follows the large L; to 
the right; on all the letters of all the words; downwards; spelling 
OcsICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Faine.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘Or’ which is 
the first word of the last line; to the right; upwards; on all the let- 
ters of all words; spelling ONocAB, you will arrive at the initial B 
of the word ‘ By.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


lee that long since hath, etc. 
C 


Hr ZOHm 


Faine would I seeke, ete. 
By any seruice, etc. 


Zope 


Or ought that else, ete. 
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Here we find the initials : to be the centre of an acrostic which 


reads outwards to the cipher or capital O at the top and the bottom 
of the figure. Note that these two capital O’s are the only two 
ciphers in the first stanza. 

While we are on this page we may observe that if you begin to 
spell from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which is the first word of 
the last line of the page; to the right (or to the left); upwards; on 
the initials of the words; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the 
initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Name 
C 


But if thou wouldst, ete. 


Note that on the front page of each of the other three ‘ Hymnes’ in 
the book there are three full stanzas. The last stanza on this page 
has been cut so that the first letter of the last line of the page is the 
initial B of the word ‘ But.’ The two remaining lines of the stanza 
are printed on the next page. 
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Fowre Hymnes, 


MADE BY 
Epm SPENSER. 


CES 
NGF 


SSS 


AS 


LONDON, 


Printed for VVilliam Ponfonby, 
1596. 


FRANCIS BACON 


ASS MNSRITINS 
LORE ee sto 
AN HYMNE IN 


HONOVR OF 
LOVE, 


Oue,that long fince haft to thy mighty powre, 
Perforce fubdude my poore captiued hart, 
And ragingnow therein with reftlefle ftowre, 

Doeft tyrannize in euerie weaker part 3 

Faine would I feeke to eafe my bitter fmart, 

By any feruice I might dotothee, 

Or onghit that elfe might to thee pleafing bee. 


Andnow vaflwage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my need, 
Imeaneto fing the praifes of thy name, 

And thy vi@orious conquefts to aréeds 

By which thou madeft many harts to bleed 

Of mighty Victors, with wyde wounds embrewed, 
Andby thy cruel darts to thee fubdewed, 


Onely I feare my wits enfeebled late, (bred, 
Fhrough the fharpe forrowes, whichthou haftme 
Should faint,and words fhould faile me,to relate 
The wondrous triumphs ofthy great godhed, 
But ifthou wouldft vouchfate to roused 

iij 


2 


rs 
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Signature 79. 


This acrostic is found in the first page of ‘An Hymne in Honour of 
Love,’ as it is printed in the Folio edition of the Works of Edmund 
Spenser, and published by Mathew Lownes, in 1611. 

Note the initials of the last three lines of the first stanza; they 


E Faine 
are 3B, of the words By, which we have already used in dealing 
Or 


with the Quarto Yowre Hymnes of 1596. 
Here we have the initials F', B, and O, or a cipher, to guide us. 
Begin to read from this O; downwards; on the outside letters of 
the page of teat; spelling backwards ONOCAB, you will arrive at the 
initial B of the word ‘ By’: having completely circled the page. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


thAt——— 


sinCe 


iN —hOnour 
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oY 


AN HYMNE 


IN 


honour of Loue. 


Ov , that long fince haft to thy mightie powre 
Pesforce fubdude my poore captived hart, 
And raging now therein with reftleffe ftowre, 
Dooft tyrannize in every weaker part; 
Faine would I feeke to cafe my bitter {mart, 
‘By any fernice I might do to thee, 
Oroughr that elfemightto thee pleafing bee, 


And now t’aflwage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more prepitious in my aced, 

I meane to fing the prayfes of thy name, 

And thy vi€torious conquefts ro areed 5 

By which thou madeft many harts to bleed 
Of mighty Vi€tors, with wide wounds embrew’d, 
And by thy cruell darts to thee fubdew'd. 


Onely I feare my wits enfeebled late, 
Through the fharpe forrowes, which thou haft me bred, 
Should faint, and words fhould faile metorelate 
The wondrous triumphs of thy great god-hed, 
Bur ifthou wouldft vouchfafe to ouer-(pred 
Mewith the fhadow of thy gentle wing, 
I thould enabled be thy a&s to fing. 


Tome then, 6 come, thou mighty God of loue, 
Out of thy filuer bowres and {ecret bliffe, 
Where thon dooftfirin Ve Nv s lap aboue, 
Bathing thy wings in her Ambrofiall kiffe, 
That {weeter farre then any NeCtar is ; 
Come foftly, and my feeble breaft infpire 
With gentle furic, kindled of thy fire. 


And yefweet Mufes, which haue often prou’d 
The piercing points of his avengefull darts; 
And ye faire Nimphs, which oftentimes hauelou’d 
The cruell worker of your kindly fmarts, 
Prepare your flues, and open wide your harts, 
Fot toreceiue the triumph of your glory, 
That made you merry oft, when ye were forie. 


And yee faire bloffomes of youths wanton breed, 
Which in the conquefts of your beautie boft, 
Wherewith your louers fecble eyes you feed, 
But fterue their harts, that needeth nurture moft, 
Prepare your felues, to march amongfthis hoft, 
And all the way this facred Hymne doe fing, 
Made inthehonour of your Soucraigne King. 


Reat god of might, that reigneft in the mind, 
G And all thebode to thy Kel oott fare, 
Vitor of gods, fubduer of mankind, 
That dooftthe Lions and fell Tygers tame, 
Making their cruell rage thy {cornfull grme, 
Andin theirroring taking greatdeaghts 
Who can expreffe the glory of thy might? 


Or who aliuecan perfectly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thine infancie? 
When thy preat mother V5 N v's firftthee bares 
Begot of Plentie and of Penurie, 
Though elder then thine owne nativities 
And yet a child, renewing ftill thy yearess 
And yet the eldeft of ieheaerly Peares. 


Forere this worlds ftill mouing mightie mafle, 
Out of great Chaos vely prifon crept, 
Inwhich his goodly face long hidden was 
From heauens view, and in deepe darkneffe kept; 
Lov, thathad now loag timefecurely ay 
In Ve wv s lap, ynarmed then and naked, 
Gan reare his head, by CL o r  o beeang waked. 


And taking to him wings of his owneheat, 

Kindled at firft from heauens life-giving fire, 

He gan to mouce outof his idle fear, 

Weakely at firft, but after with defire 

Lifted aloft, hegan to mountvp hier, 
Andlikefrefh Eagle, made his hardie flight 
Through all that great wide wafte, yet wanting light, 


Yetwanting lightto guide his wandring way, 
His owne faire mother, for all creatures fake, 
Did lead him light from her owne goodly ray : 
Then through the world his way he gan to take, 
The world that was not,till be didit make; 
Whofe fundry parts he from them({elues did fener’, 
The which before had lyen confufed euer. 


The earth, the ayre, the water, and the firey 

Then gan to range themfelues in huge array, 

And with contrary forces to confpire 

Each againft other, by all meanes they may, 

Threatning their owne confufion and decay : 
Ayre hated earth, and water hated fire, 
TillLov relented theirrebellious ise. 
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Signature 80. 


This acrostic is found in the first stanza of ‘An Hymne of Heavenly 
Love,’ as it is printed in the volume entitled Fowre Hymmnes, published 
in 1596. 

As in previous cases our attention is attracted by the first two capi- 


O 
tals of the first word in the stanza. They are L and they prompt 
us to scrutinise the stanza. 
Begin to read from the capital O, or cipher, which follows the 


large 1b to the right; downwards; on all the letters of the words; 

throughout the whole stanza and back again continuously; spelling 

OnocaB OCSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word 

‘From,’ which is the first word of the second line of the stanza. 
The acrostie figure here is: — 


Oue —N 
L- ores : 
*rom << 


a “ 

| 

‘ / 
er eee se 


The first three pages of this poem are reproduced in facsimile in 
order that the reader may compare them with the corresponding 
stanzas, as they are printed in the Folio edition of Spenser’s Works 
published in 1611, in which there is to be found another acrostic. 


While going to press I see that there is still another acrostic on this facsimile 
(see p. 281). Begin to read from the terminal F of the word ‘OF’ (AN HYMNE 
OF); to the left; downwards; on terminals; spelling Fran, you will arrive at the 
terminal N of the word ‘In’ (2d stanza, 2d line). Begin to read from the initial 
B of the word ‘Before,’ at the foot of the page; to the right; upwards; on the 
terminals; spelling Bacon, you will again arrive at the terminal N of the word 
‘In’ (2d stanza, 2d line), and thus key the cipher from opposite ends of the 
string to a common centre. 
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24 . 
eS Ge ee 
AN HYMNE OF 


HEAVENLY 
LOVE. 


Oue,lift me vp vpon thy golden wings, 
L From this bafe world vnto thy heauens hight, 
Where I may fee thofeadmirable things, 
Which there thou workeft by thy foueraine might, 
Farre aboue feeble reach of earthly fighe, 
That I thereof an heauenly Hymne may fing 
Vnto the god of Loue, high heauens king, 


Many lewd layes (ah woe isme the more ) 

In praife of that mad fir, which fooles call loue, 
Lhaue in th’heat of youth made heretofore, 
Thatin light wits did loofe affeQion moue. 
Butall thofe follies now Ido reproue, 
Andturned haue the tenor of my ftring , 
Theheauenly prayfes of true loue to fing. 


And yethat wont with greedy vaine defire 
Toreade my fault, and wondring at my flame, 

To warme your felues at my wide {parckling fire, 
Sith now that heat is quenched,quench my blame, 
Andin het afhes fhrowd my dying fhame: 

For who my paffed follies now purfewes, 
Beginnes his owne, and my old faulerenewes. 


Before 
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HEAVENLY LOVE. 25 


Eforethis worlds great frame, in whichalthings 
Are now containd, found any being place, 
Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 
About that mightie bound, which doth embrace 
The rolling Spheres, & parts their houres by {pace, 
That high eternall powre, which now doth moue 
In all thefe things, mond in it felfe by loue. 


It loud it felfe,becaufe it felfe was faires - 

(For faire islow’d; ) and of it felfe begor 

Like to it felfe his eldeft fonne and heire, 
Eternall, pure,and voide of finfull blot, 

The firftling of his ioy, in whom no iot 

Of loues diflike, or pride was to be found, 
Whom he therefore with equall honour crownd, 


With him he raignd, before all time prefcribed, 
In endlefle glorie and immortall might, 

Togethér with that third from them deriued, 
Moft wife,moft holy, moft almightie Spright, 
Whofe kingdomes throne no thought ae earthly 
Can coprehéd,much lefle my trébling verfe(wight 
With equall words can hope it to reherfe. 


Yetomott blefled Spirit,pure lampe oflight, 
Eternall fpring of grace andwifedometrew, 
Vouchfate to fhed into my barren fprighr, 
Some little drop of thy celeftlall dew, 
That may my tymes with fweet infiufeembrew, 
And giueme words equall vnto my thought, 
To tell the marueiles by oe metcie wrought. 
iij 
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26 AN HYMNE OF 


Yet being preenant ftill with powrefull grace 
And fullorfeuiefull Joue, that loues to Bee : 
Things like himfelfe, and to enlarge his race, 
His fecond brood though not in powre fo great, 
Yet full of beaucie, next he did beget 

An infinite increafe of Angels bright, 

All gliftring glorious in their Makers light, 


Tothem the heauens illimitable hight, 

Not this round heaué which we fro hence behold, 
Adornd with thoufand lamps of burning light, 
And with ten thoufand gemmes of fhyning gold, 
He gaue as their inheritanceto hold, 

That they might ferue him in eternallblis, 
Andbe partakers of thofe ioyes ofhis, 


There they in their trinall triplicities 

About him wait, and on his will depend, 
Either with nimble wings to cut the'skies, 
When he them on his meffages doth fend, 

Or onhis owne dread prefence to attend, 
Where they beholdthe glorie of his light, 

And caroll Hymnes of loue both day and night, 


Both dayand nightis vnto themall one, 

For he lis beames doth ftill to them extend, 

That darkneffe there appeareth neuer none, 

Ne hath their day, ne hath their bliffe an end, 

But there their termeleffe time in pleafure {pend, 

Ne euer fhouldtheir happinefle decay, 

Had not they dard their Lord to difobay. - 
ut 
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Signature §1. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of ‘An Hymne of heauenly 
Loue,’ as it is printed in the Folio edition of the Works of Edmund 
Spenser, published by Mathew Lownes, in 1611. (See p. 286.) 

Our attention is attracted by the initials 3 of the words ree tee 
which begin the last two lines of the ‘ Prologue’; and by the B which 
begins the first line after the ruled line. B Both 

Our attention is also attracted by the initials 7 of the words For 


at the beginning of the last two lines of the page. These two lines 
seem to be crowded into the page, but that may have been the print- 
er’s idea of typesetting. 

Begin to read from the big B below the ruled line; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Bacono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ of.’ 

Begin again to read from the initial F of the first word of the last 
line of the page; to the right; upwards; on the initials of the words; 
spelling FRANcIsScO BAcono, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
same word ‘of,’ again; and thus keying the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Bo this worlds great frame, ete. 


A 
C 
O 
N 
The firstling Of his joy, 
N 


N 
A 
R 
For he his beames doth ynto 
them extend. 
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Signature S82. 


Begin again to read from the big initial B. tothe right; wpwards ; 
on the initials of the words; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at 
the initial N of the word ‘name’ at the end of the first line of the 
column. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Name 


C 
A 


pyae this worlds great frame, etc. 


Signature S3. 


There is still another acrostic to be seen on this facsimile (see p. 
286). The last verses of An Hymn in Honour of Beauty are to be 
seen at the top of the page. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘FINIS’; to the 
right; upwards; through the lines of the poem to which it is the com- 
pleting word; on the initials; spelling Fra Bacon, you will arrive 
at the initial N of the word ‘ name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


286 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
of Heauenly Loue. 
ea naam aaa tae eet 
Singing this Hymne in eet? of thy name, pele faire Mi BNVS ee my oe soa 
Compyld by me, which ore liegeman amy reth fowre of grace, great Goddefle of my life, 
mpyie vy ¥Po “6 When your faire eyes ale fearefull lines fhallread, 

In liea whereof, grant, 6 great Soueraigne, Deigneto let fall one drop of due reliefe, 
That the whofe conquering beautie doth captine That may recure my harts long pyning griefe, 
My erembling hart in her eternall chaine, And fhew what wondrous pore lene? hath, 
One drop of grace at ine willto me giue, That canreftorea damned wight from death. 
ThatI her bounden thrall by her may Jiue: 


And this fame life, which firft from me the reatted, FINIS; 
May oweto her,of whom I it receaned, 


AN HYMNE, OF 
heauenly Loue. 


Ov, lift mevp vpon thy golden wings, With him heraignd, before alltime prefetibed, 
From this bafe world vnto thy heauens hight, In endlefle glonic and immortal] might, 

" Where I may fee thofe admirable things, Together with that thirdfrom them deriued, 
Which there thou workeft by thy foueraine might, Mott wife, moft holy, moft almightie Sprighe, 
Farre aboue feeble reach of earthly fight, Whofckingdoms throne,vo thoughts of earthly wight 

That] ealer a heavenly Hymne may fing Can Aas tia ers leffe my Lee 
Vato the godofL o vs, high heauens King. With equall words can hope it to reheffe, 

Many lewd layes (ah wae is mie the more Yet 6 moft bleffed Spirit, pure lampe of light, 

Ia prafe of poe fit, which fooles alee icra alee of ptace and wifedome true, 

Yhavein th’*heat of youth made heretofore. Vouchfate to thed into my barren{pright, 

That ia light wits did loofe ffe tion moue. sone little dropiof thy ce rel ' 

Bat all thofe follies now I doe reproue, at may my HNcs with iwectinine emorew, 
And turned bane the tenor of ay fring, And giae me words eqaall vnto my thought, 
The heauenly praifes of true loue to fing. To tell che maruciles by thy mercy wrought. 

; } ip Yet beeing preenant ftill with powrefull 

And yethatwontwith greedy vaine defire, And full of Giffall fotes hae ab to ae i 

To read my fault, and poke: atmy flame, Things like himfelfe, and to enlarge his race, 

Towarme your felues at my wide fparkling fire} 


His econd brood, though not of powre fo great, 
Yer full of beautie, next he did beget 
An infinite increafe of Angels bright, 
All gliftring glorious in their Makers light, 


Sith now that heat is quenched, quench my blame, 

And in her athes fhrowd my dying fhame : 
Forwho my paffed follies now purfewes, 
Beginnes his owne, and my old fanltrenewess 


Tothem the heavens illimitable hight 

Ne we seen? bee ae noe nate behold, 
- Sr k Adernd with thoufand s of burning light, 

Efore this worlds great frame, in which all things And with ten thoufand meas of ice gold) 


Are now containd, found any beeing place, He gane, as their inheritance to hold, 
Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 1 atthey might ferue him in eternal blis, 
About that mighty bound, which doth embrace And be partakers of thofe ioyes of his, 


Therolling Sphere, & parts their houres by {pace, 
That high Eternal} powre, which now doth moue There they in their trinall triplicities 


Inallthefe things, mou’d in itfelfe by loue, About him wait, and on his will depend, 
Rither with nimble wings to cutthe skies, 

Iclou’d it felfe, becaufe it felfe was faires. When he them on his meflages doth fend, 
(For faire 1s lou’d; ) and of it felfe begot Oron his otme drad prefenteto attend, 
Like to it felfc his eldeft fonne and heire, Where they behold the glory ofhislight, 
Erernall, pure, and void of finfall blot, And carol! Hymnes of louc both day and night. 
The firftling of his ioy, in whom noiot 

Of loues diflike, or pride was to be found, Both day and night is vntq them all one, 

Whom he therefore with equall honor crownd, For he his beames doth vnto them extend, 


Fa. Thar 
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Signature 84. 


This acrostic is found on the page facing the last page of ‘An 
Hymne of Heavenly Beavtie,’ as it is printed in the volume entitled 
Howre Hymnes, published in 1596. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which is the 
first word of the first line of the page; to the right; downwards; on. 
the initials of the words; spelling FrRANCISCONOCAB, you will arrive 
at the initial B of the word ‘bee,’ which is the last word of the last 
stanza. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


For she out of her secret threasury, 


Of Gods high praise, ete. 
Ne from thenceforth doth any, ete. 
O 
C 
A 
All other sights but fayned shadowes Bee 


Note that the acrostic ‘Bacon’ runs through the last stanza from 
the initial N of the word ‘ Ne,’ which is the first word of the first 
line of the stanza, to the initial B of the word ‘bee,’ which is the last 
word of the last line of the stanza. 
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AN HYMNE OF 


For ffie out of her fecretthreafury, 

Plentie of riches forth on him will powre, 
Euen heauenly riches, which there hidden ly 
Within the clofer of her chafteft bowre, 
‘Th’eternall portion of her precious dowre, 
Which mighty Godhath giuen to her free, 
And to all thofe which thereof worthy bee. 


None thereof worthy be,butthofe whom fhee 
Vouchfafeth to her prefence to receaue, 

And letteth them her louely face to fee, 

Wherof fuch wondrous pleafures they conceaue, 
And fweete contentment, that ie doth bereaue 
Their foule of ferife, through infinite delighr, 
And them tranfport from fleth into the fpr: ght. 


Tnwhich they feefuch admirable things, 

As carries them into an extafy, 

And heare fuch heavenly notes and carolings 
Of Godsthigh praife, that filles the brafen sky, 
Aind feele fuch ioy and pleafure inwardly, 
That maketh them all worldly cares forget, 
And onely thinke on that before them fet. 


Ne from thenceforth doth any flethly fenfe, 
Oridle thoughtofearthly things remaine, 
But all thatearft feemd {weet ,feemes now offenfe, 
Andall that pleafed earft,now feemestopaine, 
Their ioy, their comfort, their defire, their gaine, 
Is fixed all on that which now they fee 
Allother fights but fayned fhadowes bee. 

And 
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HEAVENLY BEAVTIE. 45 


And that faire lampe, whichvfeth to enflame 

The hearts of men with felfe confuming fyre, 
Thenceforth feemes fowle, & full of finfull blames 
And all that pompe ,to which proud minds afpyre 
Byname ofhenor, and fo mae defyre, 

Seemes to them bafenefle, and all riches drofle, 
And all mirth fadnefle, and all lucre loffe, 


So full their eyes are of that glorious fight, 
And fenfes fraught with fuch fatietie, 

That in noughtelfe on earth they can delight, 
But in th’afpect of that felicitie, 

Which they haue written in their inward ey; 
On which they feed, and in their faftened mynd 
All happicioy and full contentment fynd. 


Ah then my hungry foule, which long haft fed 

On idle fancies of thy foolifh thought, 

Andwith falfe beauties flattring bait mifled, 
Haft after vaine deceiptfull thadowes fought, 
Which all are fled and now haue left thee nought, 
But late repentance through nyt prief; 
Abccafle to gazeno matter of thy grief. 


Andlooke at laft vp to that foueraine light, 

From whofe pure beams al perfect beauty fprings, 
That kindleth Joue in euery godly fpright, 

Euen the loue of God which loathing brings 

Of this vile world and thefe gay feeming things; 
With whofe fweete pleafures being fo pofleft, 
Thy ftraying thoughts bere or euerreft, 
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CHAPTER XII 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRAG- 
EDIES, WHICH HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED TO THE ACTOR WILLIAM 
SHAKSPERE 


SignaTurES 85-94 are found in the lines signed with the initials 
B. I. facing the portrait in the first Folio. 


Signature 85. 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; on the initials 
of the outside words of the stanza; upwards and all the way round 
the stanza; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the 
word ‘Not,’ thus keying the signature. See diagrams A, B, C, E 
(pp. 297-301). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


| 
Cut 


All 
But 
Not—On 


Notr.— Excepting Diagram A, which is taken from Halliwell-Phillips’ fac- 
simile, all the other facsimiles in this chapter are taken from the first Folio of 
1623, as it appears in the reproduction made by the Clarendon Press under the 
supervision of Mr. Sidney Lee. They have been reduced to the size of my page. 
I am indebted to the never-failing courtesy of the Oxford University Press for 
permission to make the reproductions. 
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Segnature S6. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ Not’; on the initials 
of the outside words of the stanza; to the right and upwards and 
around; spelling backwards Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B 
of the word ‘ But,’ thus keying the signature. See diagrams A, B, 
C, E (pp. 297-301). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


ae eae ee 
Cut 


As 


| 
But 
Not—On 


Signature 87. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; on the outsrde 
letters of the stanza; upwards and all around the stanza; spelling 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Not,’ thus 
keying the signature. See diagrams A, B, C, F (pp. 297-301). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


eG Ue HAE OO ER BS EE St BP Ust 


I T 
WwW E 
WwW E 
O T 
A T 
H E 
A EH 
But E 
EOe ON HIS PhO TU Reh Bie DeHels. b.O Oske y 
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Signature 8&8. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ Not’; on the outside 
letters of the stanza; to the right; upwards; and all the way around 
the stanza; spelling backwards Nocas, you will arrive at the initial 
B of the word ‘ But,’ thus keying the signature. See diagrams A, B, 
C, F (pp. 297-801). 


The figure here is shown on the previous diagram. 


Segnature 89. 
Now deal with the last two lines by themselves: — 


‘But since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke.’ 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; to the right, 
and back on the next line; on all the letters of the words; spelling 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Not,’ thus key- 
ing the signature. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But 
A 
C 
O 
Not 


Signature 90. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ Not’; to the right, 
and back on the line above; on all the letters of the words; spelling 
backwards Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ 
thus again keying the signature. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But 
A 
C 
O 
Not 
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Signature 91. 


It is worth recording also that if you treat in the same way the 
two lines of letters running up the vertical front of the stanza, you 
will get the same results. The following diagrams will serve to show 
the working of these signatures; Bacon spelled up, or to the right, 
and back again to the same letter N, in each case. 

You will observe that I have treated these lines of letters as if they 
were letters strung on a string, the ends of which are the initials N 
and B. 


Stanza facing the Droeshout Portrait. 
This 
It 
‘Wherein 
With 
Ocould 
AS 


Butsincehecannotreaderlooke 
Notonhispicturebuthisbooke 


) 


Sas ee 
Se See 


- 


ae 


+ BT SEN-CEH-E-C-ALN-N-O-TR-E-A-DER-LO-O-KE 
4 ip O-NHLSP-1O-T-U-R-E-BU-T-H-LS-B-0-0-K-E— 


N: 
Se 
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Signature 92. 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; to the right, 
and upwards; on the initials of the words; throughout the stanza 
and back; spelling Ben Ionson, you will arrive at the initial N of 
the word ‘ Not,’ thus keying the signature. See diagrams A, B, C 
(pp. 297-99). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


I =O 


\ 
ie 


B we 
N 
A © | 


Signature 93. 


Now turn to diagrams A and D (pp. 297-300). 

Omit the words which overhang at the front of the stanza, and 
deal solely with the terminals of the other words (i. e. the first and 
last letters). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Figure’; to the right; 
downwards; on the terminals of the words; spelling FRANCIS or 
F¥FRANCIS BACON, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Not,’ 
thus keying the signature from the initial at the one end of the 
string to the initial at the other. See diagrams A, D (pp. 297 and 300). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Figure 


PWRHOMP Hy 


AOQ 
2 
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Signature 94. 


Begin again to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Figure’; to the 
right; on the initials of the words, and of the signature; downwards 
and throughout the verse continuously without a break; until you 
have spelled Francis BAcon Viscot St ALBAN SON OF Sir NICHOLAS 
Bacon Ben Jonson INVENT, you will arrive again at the initial T 
of the word ‘ This,’ with which the verse commences. 

This acrostic may be represented in a circular graphic, thus: — 


p—his Figure R- A~ 


N.- 
UN < I.g 
vi By 
BN: C. 
re) 
N ‘ 
4“ N. 
/ e 
nN 5 
Oo C 
! 
| Ss 
N T 
A 
? L 
I B 
\ A 
N N 
\ / 
E S 
\ 4 
B fo) 
N N 
D 
oO & 
~ A te 
A, th LR 
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It may also be represented by a series of definite acrostic figures, 
as thus: — 


E saree 


N N eee 
——_ = 
y) 5 
yi \ 
. : 
B 


. FRANCIS BACON 
. VISct St. ALBAN 
SON OF SIR (N) 

. NICHOLAS BACON 
. BEN IONSON 

. INVENIT 


Oop wd 


These six acrostics give a consecutive reading from the initial F of the word 
‘Figure’ to the initial T of the word * This.’ 
This Figure, ete. 
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~I 


Diagram A. 


To the Reader. 


This Figure, chat thou here feeft pur. 
It was for gentle Shakefpeare cut, 
WV herein the Grauer hada ftrife 
with Nature, toout-doo the life : 
O,could he but hauedrawne his wit 
As wellin brafle, ashe hach hit 
Hisface , the Print would thenfurpavfe 
AJ, chat vvas ever vvricin braffe. 
But, fince he cannor, Reader, looke 
Nocon his Picture, but his Booke. 


B. I. 


Stanza, or Lines, facing the Droeshout Portrait. 
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Diagram B. 


To the Reader. 


ae Cry Ce mee eer eam 


Stanza facing the Droeshout Portrait, from which all letters except the initials 
of the words have been erased. 
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Diagram C, 


To the Reader: — 


WtGhas 
wNtot l 
Ochbhdbh 
Awibah 
Hits t.Pav t*s 
Atvevib 
BshcRl 
NohPbhB 
B. I. 


Ww 
hh 


Stanza facing the Droeshout Portrait, showing the initials of the words in 
their exact relations to one another. 
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Diagram D. 


To the Reader: — 


Ts est titeuth eset rt 
Iot-w sf resrets © et 
WniteGrhdase 
whNetoootele 
QO |ed he bit-hve'd eth s w t 
Aswlinbeashebhhht 
Hsifet ePitwid*tms e 
ANottevesteiravet: 1b € 
Bt) se be crt Rael 
Nt omibs 2e*bet. hs Be 
B. I. 


Stanza facing the Droeshout Portrait, showing the terminals of the words in 
their exact relations to one another. The line marks off those words which 


overhang. 
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Diagram E. 
This Figure That Thou Here Seest Put 
It Cut 
Wherein Strife 
With Life 
O Wit 
As Hit 
His Surpasse 
All Brasse 
But Looke 


Not On His Picture But His Booke 


Stanza facing the Droeshout Portrait, showing the initials of the outside words 
of the verse. 


Diagram F. 
THISFIGURETHATTHOUHERESEESTPUT 
I T 
W E 
WwW E 
O T 
A Ab 
H E 
A E 
B E 


NeOple Orn tiles Pa CT RB. Ut Sb Ol Oder 


Stanza facing the Droeshout Portrait, showing the outside letters of the stanza. 
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Signature 95. 


Signatures 95-109 are found in the ‘ Dedication,’ supposedly by the 
players Heminge and Condell, to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. (See pp. 312-313.) 

Note that the initial of the last word of the first line of the address 
is the initial N of the word ‘ Noble,’ and that the initial of the last 
word before the signature of the players is the B of the word 
“bounden.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘bounden’; up the 
right-hand side of the two pages of the address; on the initials of 
the outside words; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N 
of the word ‘ Noble.’ 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ Noble’; down the 
side of the two pages of the address; on the initials of the outside 
words; spelling backwards Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B of 
the word ‘ bounden,’ thus keying the name up and down, on identical 
initials. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Noble 
O 
C 


A 
Bounden 
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Signature 96. 


Note that the initial of the last word of the first line of the text of 
the address is the initial F of the word ‘for.’ (See pp. 312-313.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of this word ‘for’; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of all words; spelling Fra Bacon, you 
will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Noble.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Signature 97. 


Begin to read from the same initial F of the word ‘for’; to the 
left; upwards; on the initials of the words; spellng FRAN Bacon, 
you will arrive again at the initial N of the word ‘Noble.’ (See pp. 
312-313.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Noble 


i Ed b> At OO 
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Signature 98. 


Begin to read from the same initial F of the same word ‘for’; to 
the left; downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Fra 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name.’ (See 
pp. 312-313.) : 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


| 
S) 
ler? 


ZOQrurnr 


ame 


Signature 99. 


Begin to read from the same initial F of the same word ‘for’; to the 
right; upwards throughout the whole page and back again; on the 
initials of the words; spelling Francis Bacon, you will arrive at 
the initial N of the same word ‘name.’ (See pp. 312-313.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


S 
B. I 
A C 
C N 
O A 
Name R 
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Now turn to the second page and note that the initials of the last 


words of the first two lines are ri of the words dei (See p. 313.) 


Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘for,’ at the end of 
the second line of the second page; to the left; upwards; back through 
the whole of the first page; on the initials of the words; spelling 
FRA Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Noble,’ 
as before. 

The acrostic figure is: — 


A 
i) 
= 
® 


Bae PQ 


a 


Signature 101. 


Begin to read from the same initial F of the same word ‘for,’ at 
the end of the second line of the second page; to the left; upwards; 
back through the whole of the first page and back again; on the 
initials of the words; spelling FrRAvncois Bacon, you will arrive at 
the initial N of the word ‘name’ on the first page again. (See 
pp. 312-313.) 

The acrostic figure is: — 


S 
Bet 
A C 
C N 
O Vv 
Name A 
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Signature 102. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘name’; to the left; 
downwards and over the page; on the initials of the words; spelling 
backwards Nocas F, you will arrive at the initial F of the word 
‘for’ at the end of the second line of the second page. (See pp. 
312-313.) 

The acrostic figure is: — 


Name 
O 

C 

A 

B 
For 


Signature 103. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘name’; to the right; 
downwards and over the page; on the initials of the words; spelling 
backwards Nocas F, you will again arrive at the initial F of the 
word ‘for’ at the end of the second line of the second page. (See 
pp. 312-313.) 

The acrostic figure is: — 

Name 
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Stgnature 104. 
B 
We are now fairly on the second page, with the initials B F of the 
‘¢ y) 
words ‘both? ees to guide us. (See pp. 312-313.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘for’ at the end of 
the second line; to the left; downwards; on the initials of the words; 
throughout the whole of the page and back; spelling Frauncts 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name’ (in the 
fifth line from the bottom of the text). 

The acrostic figure is: — 


For 


Signature 105. 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘bounden’ (above 
the names of the players); upwards; to the right, or ¢o the left; 
on the initials of the words; spelling Bacon, you will find yourself 
at the initial N of the same word ‘name.’ (See pp. 312-313.) 

The acrostic figure is:— 


Name 
O 
C 
A 


Bounden 
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Signature LO6. 


Now turn to the first page again. (See pp. 312-313.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘for,’ at the end of 
the first line of the address; to the right; downwards, and over to 
the second page; on the initials of the words; spelling F'RAUNCIS 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘noble’ (ninth 
line from top, second page). 

The acrostic figure is: — 


For 
R 
A. 
V 
N 
C 
I 
S 
B 
A 
C 
O 


Noble 


Signature 107. 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Booke,’ at the end 
of the first line of the second page; to the right, or to the left; down- 
wards; on the initials of the words; spelling Bacon, you will 
arrive at the same initial N of the same word ‘noble.’ (See pp. 
312-313.) 

The acrostic figure is: — 


Booke 


Noble 
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‘ Booke’ 

‘for; 
lines of the second page of this ‘ Dedication.’ (See pp. 312-313.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘for’; to the right, 
or to the left; downwards; on the initials of the words; throughout the 
whole page and back; spelling Frrauncis Bacon, you will, in each 
case, arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name’ (eighth line from 
bottom of page), which is thus keyed in two directions. 

The acrostic figure is:— 


Observe the initials of the words at the end of the first two 


Booke 
For, 
F 
R 
A 
lol 
N 
C 
Name I 
O S 
C B 


A 


We have thus found the words ‘ Noble,’ ‘name,’ ‘ Booke,’ 
‘bounden,’ keyed together in many directions. 
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Signature 109. 


Now having found our attention attracted by several ciphers 
directed to the word ‘ Noble’ at the end of the top line of the first 
page, let us look at it carefully. (See pp. 312-313.) 

Let us suppose, as a working hypothesis, that the cipherer had 
noticed the possibilities of the ornamental head-piece, and had drawn 
a straight line from each arrow, through the first line of the wording 
as can be done in the illustration. You will observe that the lines will 
cut out the words ‘ To,’ and ‘ Noble.’ 

Let us again suppose that our attention is drawn to this word 
‘Noble’ in some special way by this trick. The letter B is the 
centre letter of the word. 

Begin to read from this letter B of the word ‘ Noble’; to the 
right; around the owtsede letters of the whole of the two pages of the 
‘ Dedication’; spelling BAacono, you will arrive at the letter O of 
the word ‘ Noble’; thus keying the signature through 182 letters. 


For the convenience of readers I show in a diagram (see p. 311) 
the outside letters of these two pages, and have marked the letters of 
the signature in the order in which they fall. 
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The outside letters of the two pages of ‘ Dedication’ to the Karls of 
Pembroke and Montgomery. 


— —> 
TOTHEMOSTNOBLE 
A a D 
i E 
O N 
Ww M 
E E 
K Y 

ipl D 
P P 
E S 
B R 
O D 
ai Ss 
R E 
WwW R 

mY 
E 
E 
D 
FR H 
S O 
T E 
D R 
i: O 
F G 
Ww 7 
H I 
at E 
V E 
C R 
co N 
Ih oO i 
B E 

ey I 
T Y 
A M 
B Ss 
Ww H 
A O 
A E 
“?\ D 
M Ss 
R Y 
N T 
N H 
ak H 
M D 
ah O 
iy T 
Ww N 
H O ii 

#248 S 
Y N 
I E 
HE-N BR Ms C—O NAD Be LG 


Cee 


> (Wet SZ ih) Jp.) (wy 
; t ~ GS fs 2 f 73 


NOBLE 


AND 


INCOM PARABLE PAIRE 
OF BRETHREN. 


Wiittiam 
Farle of Pembroke, &c. Lord Chamberlaine to the 
Kings moft Excellent MM: aiefly. 


AND 


Prittp 
Earle of Montgomery, &c. Gentleman of his Maiefties 


Bed-Chamber. Both Knights of the moft Noble Order 
of the Garter, and our fingular good 
LORDS. 


Right Honourable, 


Yash Fiilftwe fludie tobe thank fulin our particular for 
wefs themany fauors we hauercceiued from your L.L 
He we are falne. upon the ill fortune , to mingle, 
a tothe moftdiuerfe things thatcan bee, feare, 


UCN k 
%G, Gn 


Seare of the fucceffe. For, whenwe valew the places your HH. 
Suftamne,we cannot but know their dignity greater ,then to defcend to 
the reading of thefe trifles:and,yvhile we name them trifles,we haue 
depriud our felues of the defence of our Dedication. But fince your 
LL haue beene pleasd to shinke thefe trefles fome-thing, heereto- 
Sore ; and haue profequuted both them, and their eA uthour lining, 
Yvith fo much favour : we hope that(they out-huing him,and he not 
hauing the fate, common with fome, to be exequutorto his omne vrt- 
tings) youwillufe the like indulgence toward them, you haue done 
CA 2 unto 


The Epiftle Dedicatorie. 

untotheir parent. There is a great difference, yvhether any Booke 
choofe his Patrones, or finde thems: T bis bath done both. For, 
fo, much were your L L. tikings of the. fenerall parts, vvhen 
they were atted as before they vvere publifhed, the Volume asKd to 
beyours. We haue but colleéted them.,and done an office_.to the 
dead, toprocure his Orphanes, Guardians , wuithout ambition a- 
ther of felfe-profit, or fame : onely to keepe the memory of fo worthy 
a Friend,¢> Fellow altue,as was our SHAKES PEAR E,by hum- 
ble offer of his playes,to your moft noble. patronage. Wherein, as 
we haue inftly obferued, no man tocomencere your L.L. but vvith 
a kind of religious addreffe_.it hath bin the height of our care, wvho 
are the Prefenters,to make the prefent worthy of your H.H. by the 
perfection. But,there we muft alfocraue our abilities to be confiderd, 
my Lords. We cannot go beyond our one powers. Country hands 
reach foorth milke, creame, fruites, or what they haue : and many 
Nations (we haue heard) that had not gummes cx incenfe,obtai- 
ned their reque/ts with a leanened Cake. Lvvas no fault toapproch 
their Gods, by what meanes they could: eAndthe moft, though 
meaneft, of things are made more precious, when they are dedicated 
toTemples. Inthat name therefore, we moft humbly confecrate_, to 
your H.H. thefe_ remaines of your feruant Shakefpeare , that 
what delight isinthem+, may beeuer your L.L.the_ reputation 
his,¢o: the faults ours if any be committed, by a payre_ focarefullto 
Shew their gratitude both tothe liuing,and the dead, as is 


Your Lordfhippes moft bounden, 


Jonn Hemineae, 
Henry Conve nt, 
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Signature 110. 


This acrostic is found in the address To the great Variety of Read- 
ers, which follows the‘ Dedication’ to the Harls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. (See p. 321.) 

To prepare the reader’s mind let me transliterate Bacon’s name. 
The name contains this alphabet A. B. C. O. N. Here it is translit- 
erated on each letter. 


This is a simple transliteration as it was known to the cipherers of 
the Elizabethan times. (See Selenus, Cryptomenytices, pp. 82, 174, 


175, 262.) 


Note the large monogram 


AWO 


and the letters which adjoin it. 


Now use your knowledge of the transliteration table given above, 
and complete the transliteration of the letters which depend from 
the monogram. You will immediately get 


Fl 


ABO 
N 


that is to say you will have Fr Bacon, staring you in the face. 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘braines,’ the 
second word below the monogram; upwards; on the initials of the 
outside words of the page of text; round the page; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ not,’ which is immediately 
below the word ‘braines,’ from which we started. 
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I give this diagram to show how the signature is keyed around the 
page on the initials of the outside words, to the full name. 


Rom the most able, to him that can but spell: There 


weighd 
up- 
alone 
you 
read, 
best 
commend your 
©obraines spare 
conot shil- 
lings wel- 
come Trade 
or sit 
on dailie, 
know Ap- 
peales Court, 
then commendation. 
It that 
the ° owne 
writings de- 
parted office 
of to 
haue diuerse 
stolne frauds 
and those, 
are all 
the : was 
a mind 
and that 
easinesse papers. 
But them 
you to 
your hold 
you him 
therefore him, 
surely so 
we your 
guides others 
And such Readers we wish . him. 


The letters involved in the signature are marked by a circle. 
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Signature 111. 
Now begin to read from the monogram EF to the right; 


downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling FRAvN- 


cis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ not’ again, 
and thus keying the cipher. (See p. 321.) 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


Rom 


OCOPRNHOMAbH Py 


Not 

This signature will also run if spelled backwards. Begin to read 
from the initial N of the word ‘not’; to the right; upwards; on the 
initials of the words; spelling Nocas S1cnvarF, you will arrive at 
the large initial F, and key the former signature between the same 

oints. 

This signature will also run forwards or backwards on the termin- 
als —that is to say, on the first and last letters of every word, if it 
is spelled between the same end letters. 


Signature 112. 


This page is like the ‘ Dedication’ to the Harls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery in that the signature is arranged to read on the outside 
letters also. (See p. 321.) 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘braines,’ on which 
we began the last cipher but one (No. 110); upwards; on the outside 
letters of the page; including the title and including or excluding 
the Henrie Condell; spelling Bacon, you will find that in order to 
spell it you will be again obliged to arrive at the initial N of the word 
‘not,’ having completely encircled the page. 

On the next page I give the outside letters of the page with those 
letters marked which are involved in this cipher. 
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The last line is given with both the last line of the text and the 
name Henrie Condell, so that the reader may take both and see for 
himself that the result will be the same whichever he uses. 


Diagram. 
TOTHEGREATVARIETYOFREADERS 


eee eer ee ee eee ee ees ees oe eeeeer seers SoH me wees oHeneoeeeseeeeseeene 


CACAO Meee mteees 5 wisi a"ctaie iebstate Gratien jet doesnt: cute dare - 

STE Geis 59 GO ~ Siig UN COeA aoe py cole.n, a otbld CREME cheney Bae oie V (vp) P 
COn AC ttlCe aun e nos Gene ee enmetina INCHOG) cade ee = 

i dg A drs «a ha RRO ETS oe ee Re U 
SUStAM Sacre ocAs ee a curse weld ouleats wanna meal cdwd pire ope D - 

Se Perea ae cee ee eee ote aes BCDUG) tote esac ora eamnns eeeeG re 
CCCOMIMENT FAG iets ak ew cares ma ee rete sini che aeons ee ane e 4s R - 

=i Brained ses sms a ses OCOL Mat orks wie trdtate ghey cme acs ecctene Ob ania Meee weed E 
BME rere ie il aie lees at vara See oe ssc cO ah ers « CONS wees a ML NG Le 

L L 

C E 

O sh 

O E 

K P 

P al 

Ah N 

I Ak 

A's E 

W E 

P E 

O O 

H E 

Ss iS) 

A E 

A L 

Aly Ss 

A D 

A T 

E Ss 

B M 

WE O 

Y D 

46 M 

T M 

S O 

WwW ae 

G Ss 

a ier ape SD Bee We Wel a ete a 

HENRIECONDEL eas serge d harp ER agra ar ery yh gC L 


Diagram showing the signatures of Fravncis Bacon from the large F to the 
initial N of the word ‘not’; and the way the signature is keyed by reading from 
the initial B of the word ‘braines’; upwards; around the whole page; on the out- 
side letters of the page; spelling Bacon, and ending again on the initial N of the 
word ‘not.’ 
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Signature 113. 


This acrostic is also found in the address To the great Variety of 
feaders. (See p. 321.) 

Begin to read from the large initial F, to the right; downwards; 
on the terminals of all the words of the address; spelling. FFrRAvN- 
cis Baron VERULAM OF VERULAM, you will arrive at the term- 
inal M of the word ‘him,’ which is the last word of the address. 

The reader must remember that in this acrostic the V in Verulam 
is a V in the facsimile, but that the U of Fravncis and Verulam may 
be U or Vin the facsimile. The acrostic will not be found unless this 
is kept in mind. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


And such Readers we wish hiM 
Compare this signature with that in Venus and Adonis. 
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To the great Variety of Readers. 


Diagram of the typography showing the terminals in large type. 


roM ThE MosT AblE, TO HiM ThaT CaN BuT SpelL: TherE 

YoU ArE Number’D. WE HaD RatheR YoU WerE WeighD. 

EspeciallY, WheN ThE FatE OF Al1L BookeS DependS VP- 

ON YouR CapacitieS: AnD NoT OF YouR HeadS AlonE, 

BuT OF YouR PurseS. WelL! IT IS NoW PubliquE, & YoU 

WiL StanD FoR YouR PriuiledgeS WeE KnoW: TO ReaD, 

AnD CensurE. DO SO, BuT BuY IT FirsT. ThaT DotH BesT 
CommenD A BookE, ThE StationerR SaieS. TheN, HoW OddE SoeueR YouR 
BraineS BE, OR YouR WisdomeS, MakE Your LicencE ThE SamE, AnD SparE 
NoT. IudgE YouR Sixe-Pen’ortH, YouR ShillingS WortH, YouR FiuE ShiL- 
LingS WortH AT A TimE, OR HigheR, SO YoU RisE TO ThE IusT RateS, AnD WeL- 
ComE. BuT, WhaT EueR YoU DO, BuY. CensurE WilL NoT DriuvE A TradE, 
OR MakE ThE IackE GO. AnD ThougH YoU BE A MagistratE OF WiT, AnD SiT 
ON ThE StagE AT Black-FrierS, OR ThE CocK-PiT, TO ArraignE PlayeS DailiE, 
KnowE, ThesE PlayeS HauE HaD TheiR TrialL AlreadiE, AnD StooD OuT AIL AP- 
PealeS ; AnD DO NoW ComE FortH QuitteD RatheR BY A DecreE OF CourT, 
ThaN AnY Purchas’D LetterS OF CommendatioN. 

IT HaD BenE A ThinG, WE ConfessE, WorthiE TO HauE BenE WisheD, ThaT 
ThE AuthoR HimselfE HaD Liw’D TO HauE SeT FortH, AnD OuerseeN HiS OwnE 
WritingS ; BuT SincE IT HatH BiN Ordain’D OtherwisE, AnD HE BY DeatH DE- 
ParteD FroM ThaT RighT, WE PraY YoU DO NoT EnviE HiS FriendS, ThE OfficE 
OF TheiR CarE, And PainE, TO HauE CollecteD & Publish’D TheM ; AnD SO TO 
HauE Publish’D TheM, AS WherE (BeforE) YoU WerE Abus’D WitH DiuersE 
StolnE, AnD SurreptitiouS CopieS, MaimeD, AnD DeformeD BY ThE FraudS 
AnD StealtheS OF IniuriouS ImpostorS, ThaT Expose’D TheM: EueN ThosE, 

ArE NoW Offer’d TO YouR VieW Cur’D, AnD PerfeeT OF TheiR LimbeS ; And AIL 
ThE ResT, AbsolutE IN TheiR NumberS, AS HE ConceiueD ThE, WhO, AS HE WaS 
A HappiE ImitatoR OF NaturE, WaS A MosT GentlE ExpresseR OF IT. HiS MinD 
AnD HanD WenT TogetheR: AnD WhaT HE ThoughT, HE VttereD WitH ThaT 
EasinessE, ThaT WE HauE ScarcE ReceiueD FroM HiM A BloT IN HiS PaperS. 
BuT IT IS NoT OuR ProuincE, WhO OnelY GatherR HiS WorkS, AnD GiuE TheM 
YoU, TO PraisE HiM. IT IS YourS ThaT ReadE HiM. AnD TherE WE HopE, TO 
YouR DiuerS CapacitieS, YoU WilL FindE EnougH, BotH TO DraW, AnD HolD 
YoU: FoR HiS WiT CaN NO MorE LiE HiD, TheN IT CoulD BE LosT. ReadE HiM, 
ThereforE ; AnD AgainE, AnD AgainE: AnD IF TheN YoU DoE NoT LikE HiM, 
SurelY YoU ArE IN SomE ManifesT DangeR, NoT TO VnderstanD HiM. AnD SO 
WE LeauE YoU TO OtherR OF HiS FriendS, WhoM IF YoU NeeD, CaN BeE YouR 
GuideS: IF YoU NeeD TheM NoT, YoU CaN LeadE YouR SelueS, AnD OtherS. 
AnD SucH ReaderS WE WisH HiM. 

A3 Iohn Heminge. 

Henrie Condell. 


nd Ti at Yak 


{ 
~ h 


NON 


Tothe great Variety of Readers. 


$F] Rom the moft able,to him that can but fpell: There 
you are number’d, We had rather you were weighd. 
ree | Efpecially, when thefate of all Bookes depends vp- 
Py Salon yourcapacities : and not of your heads alone, 
CAS IF | but of your purfes. Well !Ic¢isnow publique, & you 
OW wil {tand for your priuiledges wee know: to read, 
: ; “and cenfure, Do fo,but buy it firft. That doth beft 
commend aBooke, the Srationer fates. Then,how odde foeuer your 
braines be, or your wifedomes, make your licence the{ame,and {pare 
not. Judge your fixe-pen’orth; yourfhillings worth, your fiue fhil- 
lings worth at atime, or higher, fo you rife to the iuft rates, and wel- 
come. But, what euer youdo, Buy. Cenfure will notdriue a Trade, 
ormake thelacke go. And though you be a Magiftrate of wit, and fit 
ontheStageat Black-Friers, orthe (ock-pit, to arraigne Playes dailie, 
know, thefe Playes haue had their triall alreadie, and ftood out all Ap- 
peales ; and donowcome forth quiteed rather by a Decree of Court, 
then any purchas’d Letters of commendation. 

It had bene a thing, we confefle, worthie to haue bene wifhed, that 
the Author himfelfe had liu’d to haue fet forth, and ouerfeen his owne 
writings ; But fince it hath bin ordain’d otherwile,and he by death de. 
parted from that right, we pray you do not envie his Friends,the office 
of their care,and paine, to haue collected & publifh’d them; and fo to 
haue publifh’d them, as where (before) you were abus’d with diuerfe 
ftolne, and furreptitious copies, maimed,and deformed by the frauds 
‘and {tealthes of iniurious impoftors, that expos’d them :euen thofe, 
are now offer’d to your view curd, and perfect of their limbes; and all 
the reft, abfolute in their‘numbers, as he cgnceiued thé.Who,as he was 
a happie imitator of Nature,was a moft gentle exprefler of it. His mind 
and hand went together: And what he thought, he vetered with that 
eafinefle, that wee hauefcarfe receiued from him a blot in his papers, 
But it isnot our prouince,who onely gather his works, and giue them 
you, topraifehim, Itis yours thatreade him. And there wehope,to 
your diuers capacities, you will finde enough, both to draw, and hold 
you: for his wit can no more lie hid, then it could be loft. Reade him, 
therefore ; and againe, and againe : And ifthen you doe not like him, 
furely you areinfome manifelt danger, not tovnderftand him, And fo 
weleaue you to other of his Frierids, whom if you need,can bee your 
guides; if you neede them not, you'can leade’your felues,and others. 


And fuch Readers we wifhhim. 
43 Tobn Heminge, 
Henrie Cordell, 
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This acrostic is found in the poem signed by Ben Jonson, and 
addressed To the memory of my beloued, The AVTHOR Mr. V Vil- 
liam Shakespeare: And what he hath left vs. (See pp. 324, 325.) 

The first thing to be noted here is that the word ‘A VTHOR’ is 
printed in capitals. 

The second thing to be noticed is that the initials of the last word 


of the first and the second lines of the poem are 2 of the words 


‘name 
‘Fame 


Bacon.’ 

I have marked off the ouwtsede words of the whole poem. There are 
172 words in all. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘name’; to the left; 
on the initials of the outside words of the poem; spelling backwards 
the name Nocas SIcnarF, i. e. Francis Bacon, you will arrive at 
the initial F of the word ‘Fame,’ having keyed the signature com- 
pletely around the poem, on the initials. 

The acrostic figure here would be a circular graphic, but I have 
thought best to show the actual diagram of the words. 


9 
, which are the first and the last letters of the name ‘Francis 
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Diagram showing the initials of the outside words of Ben Jonson’s 
complimentary poem. 


* * 
To Draw No Enuy (Shakespeare) On Thy Name 
Am * Fame 
While Such 
s Much 
Tis Wayes 
Were Praise 
For Light 
Which * Right 
r * Aduance 
The Chance 
Or Praise 
And Raise 
These Whore 
Should More 
But Indeed 
Above * Need 
Age 
The Stage 
M By 
* Chaucer Lye 
A Roome 
Thou Tombe 
And Liue 
And Giue 
That Excuses 
I Muses 
For Yeeres 
I Peeres 
And Out-shine 
Or Line 
And Greeke 
From Seeke 
For Aeschilus 
Euripides Us 
Paccuuius Dead 
To Tread 
And On 
Leaue Comparison 
Of Rome 
Sent Come 
Triumph Showe 
To . Owe 
He Time 
And Prime 
When Warme 
Our * Charme 
Nature Designes 
And Lines 
Which Fit 
AS Wit 
The Aristophanes 
Neat Please 
* But Lye 
AS Family 
Yet Art 
My Part 
For Be 
His He 
Who Sweat 
* Such Heat 
Upon Same 
And Frame 
Or Scorne 
For Borne 
And Face 
Liues Race 
Of Shines 
* In Lines 
In Lance 
AS Ignorance 
Sweet Were 
To Appeare 
And Thames 
That Tames 
But Hemisphere 
Aduane’d There 
Shine Rage 
Or Stage 
Which Night 


And Despaires Day. But For Thy Volumes Light 


Yess 


GOING A oN 


the memory of my beloued, 
The AVTHOR | 


Mer, Wicttiam SHAKESPEARE: @ 


AnD 
what he hath left vs. 


223 0 draw wo enuy (Shakefpeare) on thy name, 
TY Am thus ample to thy Booke, and Fame: 
eked hile confelfe thy writings tobe fuch, 

As neither Man, nor Mule, can praife too much, 
"Tas true, and all mens fuffrage. But thefe Wayes 

Were not the paths J meant unto thy praife: 
For feelich Ignorance on thefe may light, 

Which, when st founds at bef} but eccho's right « 
Or blinde Affection, which doth ne're aduance 
The truth, but gropes, and vrgeth all by chances 
Or crafty Malice, might pretend this praife, 

And thinke toruine, where tt feem d to ratfe. 
Thefe are, as fom infamous Band, or whore, 

Should praife a BMatron. Whas could burt ber mre? 
But thou art proofe againft them, and indeed 

Aboue th ill fortune of thems, or the need. 

I, therefore willbegin, Soule of the Age! 

The applaufe ! delight | the wonder of our Stage ! 
My Shakefpeare, rife; 1 will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenfer, or b’d Beaumont lye 
A little further, to make thee aroome: 

Thou art a Monimnent, withent a tombe, 

And art aline ftill, while thy Booke doth liue, 

And we haue wits toread, and pratfe to giue. 
That I not mixe thee fo, my braine excufes ; 

1 meane with great, but difproportion'a Mules : 

For if 1 thought my indgement were of yeeres, 

I fhould commit thee furely with thy peeres, 

And tell, how farre thou didst/t our Lily out-fhine, 

Or [porting Kid, or Marlowes mighty line. 

And though shou badft fmall Latine, and leffe Greeke, 

From thence to honoar thee, dwould not feeke 

For names, but call forth thund' ring fe{chilus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to vs , 
Paccuuius, Accius, him of Cordoua dead, 

To life againe, toheare thy Buskin tread, 
And fhake a Stage :Or, when thy Sockes were on, 
Leaue thee alone, for the comparifon 


of 


FRANCIS BACON 


Of all, shat infolent Greece, or haughtie Rome 
fent forth, or fince did from their afbes come. 
Triumph, my Britaine, thou haft one to fliowe, 
To whors all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 
Hewas ois age, but for all time ' 
And all the Mules ftill were in their prime, 
when like Apollo he came forth to warme 
Cur cares, or like a Mercury to charme} 
Nature her felfe was proud of his defignes, 
Andioy'dtoweare the drefsing of his lines ! 
which were fo richly [pan, and wouen fo fit, 
As, fince, (be will vouch{afe no other Wit. 
The merry Greeke, ‘tart Ariftophanes, 
Neat Terence, witty Plautus, vow not pleafe , 
But antiquated, and deferted lye 
As they were not of Natures family, 
Yet muff I not gine Nature all: Thy Art, 
My gentle Shakefpeare, uf entoy a part. 
For though the Poets matter, Nature be, 
His Art doth gine the fafhion, And, that he, 
Who cafts to write a lining line, muftfweat, 
(fuch as thine are) and firike the fecond heat 
Vpon the Mufes anuile : turne the fame, 
(And himfelfe with it) that he thinkes to frame 5 
Or for the lawrell, he may gaine a fcorne, 
For a good Poet's made, as well as borne. 
And fuchwert thou. Looke how the fathers face 
Lines inhis iffue; enen fo, the race 
Of Shakefpeares minde, and manners brightly [hines 
dnhiswelltorned, andtrue.filed lines : 
Incach of which, he {cemes tofoake a Lance, 
As brandifh't at the eyes of Ignorance. 
Sweet Swan of Auon! what a fight it were 
To fee thee in our waters yet appeare, 
And make thofe flights upon ate of Thames, 
That fo did take Eliza, and our lames ! 
But flay, 1 fee thee inthe Hemilphere 
Adyanc'd, and made a Conftellation there ' 
Shine forth,thou Starreof Pocts, and with rage, 
Or influcnce,chide,or cheere the drooping Stage; 
which, fince thy flight fro bence bath moarn'd like night, 
And delpaires day, but for thy Volumes light. 


Ben: Lonson. 
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This irregular acrostic is found in the poem signed by one L. 
Digges; and addressed To The Memorie of the deceased Authour 
Maister W. Shakespeare. (See p. 329.) 

It is remarkable only in that if you begin to spell from the initial 
B of either ‘ Be’ or ‘ But,’ which begin the last two lines; to the right 
or to the left; on the initials of the words; upwards and continuously 
until you have spelled Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the 
word ‘name’ each time you complete the spelling of the name itself. 

The acrostic figure here in each of the four spellings is: — 


Name. 


Signature 116. 


It is worth recording that if you begin to read on the first letter 
N in the first line of this poem by Digges ; to the right ; downwards; 
on all letters of all words ; spelling Nocas SicnuARF, you will arrive 
at the initial F of the word ‘fraught’: and that if you then begin 
to read from the last letter N of the last line; to the left; upwards; 
spelling Nocas SIcnuarF, you will again arrive at the initial F of 
the word ‘fraught,’ thus meeting on the common letter F, having 
spelled the name from the last letter N at either end of the string of 
letters. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


Shake-speare, at leN 


Dea ZQraWeoo 


wit=Fraught 


OOP WRFOAZCea 


liue eter Nally. 


Compare this acrostic with those in the poems by Holland and 
I. M. 
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Signature 117. 


It is worth recording that if you begin to read from the last letter 
N on the first line of the poem signed I. M. to the left; downwards; 
on all the letters of all the words; spelling Nocas, you will arrive at 
the letter B of the word ‘but’; and that if you begin to read from 
the last letter N of the last line; to the left; upwards; spelling 
Nocas, you will again arrive at the same initial B of the same word 
‘but,’ thus keying the name from the last letter N at either end of 
the string of letters to the common letter B of the same word ‘ but.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

sooNe 
O 
C 
A 
But forth 
A 
C 
O 
Re-entraNce to a Plaudite. 


Compare this acrostic with the previous one. It is the same device. 


of the deceafed Authour Maifter 
VW). SHAKESPEARE. 


¥ Tene: Hake-fpeare, at length thy pious fellowes gine 

Ee The world thy Workes : thy Workes,by which, out-liue 
Thy Tombe, thy name mujft > when that [tone is rent, 

And Time diffolues thy Stratford Moniment, 

Here we alive (ball view thee ftill. This Booke, 

When Braffe and Marble fade, hall make thee looke 

Frefh to all Ages: when Pofteritie 

Shall loath what's new,thinke all is prodegie 

That is not Shake-fpeares ;ex'ry Line,each Verfe 

Here fhall reniue,redeeme thee from thy Herfe. 

Nor Fire,nor cankring Age,as Nafo faid, 

Of bis,thy wit-fraught Booke fhall once inuade, 

Nor fhall Ie’ve beleeue, or thinke thee dead 

(Though mift )contill our bankrout Stage be [ped 

(fmpofsible) with fome n#w [traine t’ontedo 

Pafsions of luliet,and her Romeo ; 

Or till 7 heare a Scene more nobly take, 

Then when thy balf-Sword parlying Romans fpake. 

Till thefe,till any of thy Volumes reft 

Shall with more firemore feeling be expreft., 

Be five pur Shake-fpeare, thou canft neuer dye, 

But crown d with Lawrell,line eternally. 


L. Digges. 


To the memorie of M. W.Shake-fpeare. 


| EE wondred (Shake-fpeare) that thon went ft fofoone 
From the Worlds-Stage,tothe Graues-Tyring-roome. 
Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 
Tels thy Spectators that thou went’/? but forth 
To enter with applaufe. An Aftors Art, 
(Can dye,and line,to a€te a fecond part. 
That's but an Exit of Mortalitie ; 
This, a Re-entrance toa Plandite. are 
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It is worth recording that if you begin to read from the first letter 
N in the first line of the poem by Hugh Holland, to the right; down- 
wards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling Nocas Narr 
(=Fran Bacon), you will arrive at the letter F of the word ‘of’ (‘Globe 
of heau’n’): and that if you begin to read from the first letter N of 
the last line of the poem; to the right; upwards; on all the letters of 
all the words; spelling Nocas NAarF(=Fran Bacon), you will again 
arrive at the same letter F of the same word ‘of’ (‘Globe of heau’n’), 
thus keying the signature from the last letter N at either end of the 
string of letters to a common centre F of the word ‘ of.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Those haN 


ZAaeeaod 


Globe oF heau’n 


COPE ArH AAP 


The life yet of his liNes 
Compare this acrostic with those in the poems by Digges and I. M. 


FRANCIS BACON 


ool 


V ponthe Linesand Life of the Famous 


Scenicke Poet, Mafter WVittiam 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ZN) You Britaines brauc; for done are Shakefpeares dayes : 
Bisa! His dayes are done, that made the dainty Playes, 
AN S\y| Which made the Globe ofheau'n and earth toring. 
Sal Dry'de is that veine, dry'd is the The/piax Spring, 
Turn’d all to teares,and Phabss clouds his rayes 
That corp’s, that coffin now befticke thofe bayes, 
Which crown’d him Poet firft, chen Poets King. 
If Tragedies might any Prologue haue, 
Allthofe he made, would fcarfe make one to this : 
Where Fame, now that he gone is tothe graue 
(Deaths publique tyring-houfe) the Nunciusis. 
For though his line of life went fooneabout, 
The life yet of his lines fhall neuer out. 


HVGH HOLLAND, 
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This is perhaps the proper place to show the acrostics which are 
to be seen in the lines on the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Begin to read from the initial S of the first word of the first line; 
to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling 
St ALBAN, you will arrive at the. initial N of the word ‘name.’ 
Then continue to read from the initial N of the word ‘name’; to the 
right or to the left; downwards throughout the rest of the lines and 
back again; spelling Nocas SICNUARFF, you will arrive by either 
route at the initial F of the word ‘fast,’ which is the last word of the 
first line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Stay Fast 
T 
i F 
L 
B R 
A ‘ A 
: whose Name doth deck y Tombe, 
O Wy, 
C N 
A C 
Bee 
S 


I was led to the discovery of this acrostic by the hypothesis that 
there might be a double entente in the words — 
Stay 
Read 
With in. 
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_,IVDICIO PYLIVM, GENIO SOCRATEM. ARTE MARONEM 
“TERRA TEGIT .POPVLVS MALRET, OLY MPVS HABET 


STAY PASSENGER WHY GOEST “HOV BY SO FAST 
READ IF HOV CANST, WHOM ENViOVS DEAF] HAH. PLAST. 


WITH IN HIS MONVMENT SHAK SPEARE: “1H WHOME | 
QUICK NATVRE DIDE:WHOSE, NAME. DOT DECK Y TOMBE. . 
FAR MORE;FEN COST: SIEH ALL.Y HE HAHA WRITT. 
LEAVES LIVING ART, BVT PAGE, TO SERVE. HIS WITT. 


OBIT ANO DO 1616 
ACTATIS 53 DIE 23AP- 
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Signature 120. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tempest. It was 
shown to me by my friend Mr. W. L. Stoddard. 


Note the large 1B with which the first line of the play opens. 


Begin to read from the large initial B downwards and all the 


way around the first column; on the outside letters of the text; spell- 
ing Bacono, you will arrive at the capital O, or cipher, which is 


next to the large initial B. 


It is easier to show this by a diagram than by an acrostic figure. 


Ho ees Ave Hae oe Ce atare tn en a ea ees 
Ak 


S4P Oe eos Ss 


HOMME Smeg toh Zod awn SIMO ey sidtits 


BARRA AZaOKHA AAA Uae aaa 


wo 


RINGHERTOTRY WITHMAINECOURSEAPLAGU 


Ey AO 


THE 


TEMPEST. 


eA tlus primus, Scena prima. 


A tempe(iuons noife of Thunder and Lightning beard; Ens } yponthis howling: they are jawaer then the Weiter 
2 


ter a Ship-mafter, and a Botefwaine., or our offices yet againg ? What do you hgere? Shal we 
give ore and drowne,haue you aminde io finke 2, 
toil ete Sebaf. A poxe o'your throat,you bawling, blafphe- 
TaN yOre-fwaines : | mous incharitable Dog, 
5 i Botef. Heete Matter: What cheere? Botef, Worke you then, 

ALE Maft. Good : Speake to th’Mariners: fall Auth, Bang cur,bang,you whorefon infolent Noyfe 

ewe coo't, yarely , orwerun ourfelucsaground, | maker,we are leffeatiaid to be drownde,then thou PS : 

beftirce, beftirre. é Exite Gowx. V'le warrant him for drowning, though the 

Enter Mariners. { Ship were no ftronger then a Nutt-(heH, andas leaky as 


Botef. Boer my hearts, Bags cheerely my harts: | .anvnftanched wench, 
yare, yare : Take in thetoppe-fale: Tend to th’Mafters Botef: Lay her ahold,ah f 
whiftle : Blow till chou burft thy winde, if roome ¢- | toSeca a Hee off, pee CE 


nough, 
Enter Alonfo, iia Anthonio, Ferdinando, Enter Mariners wer 
Conxalo,and others 2 Mari. Mloft,to prayers,to prayers,c1l 
fee oie Botefwaine haue cares where's the Mae Botef. What oll pe Beets ike oe 
er? Play the men. Gonz, The King and Prince,at prayers,let’ 
Botef. | pray now keepe below. for our cafe isas theirs. ip hiie sac as 
Anth, Where is the Mafter, Bofon? Scbaf. Yam out of patience. 
Borel Doyou hot heare him? youmarre ourfabour, Aa, We are meerly cheated of our lives by drunkards 
Keepe your Cabines : you do afsift the ftorme, This wide-chopt-rafcall, would thou mighift lye drow. 


ning the wafbing of ten Tides, 

Gonz, Heel be hang’d yet, 
Though every drop of wacer fweare againf it, 
And gape atwiditto gluthim, «4 confufed noy/e within, 
Mercy on vs. 
We (plit,we fous » Farewell my wife, and children, 
Farewell brother : we {plit,we {plit,we folic, 

Axth. Let's all finke with” King 

Szb. Let’stake leauc of him, ‘Exit. 

Gonz, Now would I giue athoufand furlongs of Sea 
for an Acse of barren ground: Long heath, Browne 
firrs , any thing; the wills abouebe done, but I would | 
faine dyca dry deaths Exit, 


Gonz. Nay, good be patient. 

Botef. When the Seais: hence, what cares thefe roa | 
rers for the nainc of King ? to Cabine; filence : trouble 
ysnot. 

Gow, Good, yet remember whom thou haft aboord, 

Botef, None that I more Joue then my felfe, You are 
a Counfellor,ifyou can command thefe Elements to fi- 
lence, and worke the peace of the prefent, wee will not 
hand arope more, vfe your authoritie: If you cannot, 
ie thankes you haue liu’d fo long, and make your 

elfe readie in your Cabine for the mifchance of she 
houre, ific fohap, Cheercly good hearts : out of our 
way I fay. Exit, 

Gen. Vhaue great comfort from this fellow:methinks 
he hath ho drowning marke vpon him, his complexion 
is perfect Gallowes : ftand faft good Fate to his han- 
ging, make the rope of his deftiny our cable, forour | 
owne doth littleaduantage: fhe be not borne to bee © 
hang’d, our cafe is miferable, Exit. 

Enter Botefwaine. 

gerne ris with the top-Maft : yare,lower,lower, 
bring her to Try with Maine-courfe, A plague———= 
Acrywithin, "Enter Sebafisan, Anthonio O Gorixale. 


Scena Secunda. 


Enter Profpero and Atiranda. 
Mira: Vf by your Art (my deerclt father) you hae 
Put the wiid waters in this Rore;alay chem: 
The skye it {eemes'would powre down ftinking pitch, 
Buc that the Sea,motnting to th’ welkins checke, 
' Dafhes the fireour, Oh! J haue fuffered 
With thofe chat ] faw fuffer: A braue veffell 
A 


(Wha 
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The last Act of Zhe Tempest contains several acrostics. 

The ‘ Hpilogue’ has already been shown as a specimen on page 61. 

Now note that the initial of the first word of Act v, Scene i, is 
the initial N’of the word ‘ Now.’ (See p. 340.) 

Note also that the initial of the first word of the last line of the 
column is the B of the word ‘ Brim.’ 

Begin to read on the initial of the word ‘ Now,’ which begins the 
first line of the block of type composing the first column of Act v, 
Scene i; downwards ; on the initial capitals of the lines of the text 
(excluding stage-names); spelling Nocas, you will arrive at the 
initial capital B of the word ‘ Brim.’ 

Begin to read up, in the same way from the initial capital B of 
the word ‘ Brim’; spelling Bacon, you will arrive again at the 
initial capital N of the word ‘ Now’; thus keying the cipher both 
backwards and forwards. 

Begin to read on the initial N of the word ‘ Now’; to the right; 
downwards; on the capitals of the text; spelling Nocas, you will 
arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ Brim.’ 

Begin to read on the initial B of the word ‘ Brim’; to the right; 
upwards; on the capitals of the text; spelling Bacon, you will 
arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Now.’ 

Thus we have the name keyed four ways, forward and backward, 
in this first block of the text of the last Act of Zhe Tempest. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Now 


Brim 
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Signature 122. 

Having found a signature in the first block of type in the text of 
this last Act of Zhe. Tempest, let us look at the last block of type in 
the text of the same Act. (See p. 343.) 

Note that the initial of the last word of the first line of the block 
is the N of the word ‘ nuptial.’ 

Note also that the initial of the first word of the last line of the 
same block is the B of the word ‘ Be.’ 

Note the initials of the words at the beginning of this last line of 
the play: they are B F of the words ‘ Be free.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Be’; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of the words of the teat; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ nuptial.’ 

Begin to read from the same initial B of the word ‘ Be’; to the 
left; upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘nuptial.’ 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘nuptial’; to the 
left; downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 
backwards Nocaps, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ Be.’ 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘nuptial’; to the 
right; downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 
backwards Nocas, you will again arrive at the initial B of the word 
“Be. 

Thus we have this name keyed four ways, and forwards and 
backwards, in this last block of the text of The Tempest. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Nuptial 
C 


A 
Be free, and fare thou well: 
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Signature 123. 


Another acrostic is to be found in this last Act of The Tempest. 
(See pp. 340-343.) 

Note that the initial of the first word of the text of ue Act is the 
initial N of the word ‘ Now.’ 

Note that the initial of the last word of the author, at the end of 
the Act, is the initial F of the word ‘ FrInts.’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Frnis’; on the 
initial capitals of the first words of the lines of the teat (excluding 
abbreviated stage-names and directions, but including the ‘ Hpi- 
logue’ and ‘ Names of the Actors’); back towards the beginning of 
the Act; spelling Fravners Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N 
of the word ‘ Now,’ which is the first word of the text of the Act. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ Now,’ which is the 
first word of the last Act; on the initial capitals of the first words 
of the lines of the text; through the entire Act; spelling Nocas 
SICNVARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Frnts.’ 

The same result is given if the reader read from the same initial 
F to the same initial N; wp one column and down another. 

Thus we have found this carefully planned acrostie written for- 
wards and backwards as to spelling, and in alternate as well as 
continuous direction; from the initial N of the first word of the 
text of the last Act, to the initial F of the word ‘ Fr1s,’ which is 
presumably the author’s last word. 
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The acrostic figures here are all alike, in a graphic: — 
Now do’s my Proiect gather to a head: 
O 


FINIs 


If the author of these plays is, as is generally supposed, speaking 
in the person of Prospero, his words have a new meaning for us 
when he says : — 

‘I will discase me and myself present.’ 


Pallas, the Spear-shaker, was born out of the head of Jove, fully cased in 
armour. There is no direct evidence that the poet was referring to Pallas here. 
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Ste. Putoff thas gowae (Triscule) by thishand lle 
haue that yowne. 

Tri, Thy grace fhall haueie_ (meane 

Gal. The drape drowne thie-foole, what doe you 
To doate thus on {uch lJuggape fee's alone 
Arid dée the mutther firtt : if be awake, 

From oc to crowne hee'l fill our skins with pinchss, 
Make ys ftrange tutte. 

~ 5M Be you quiet({Monfer) Mifttis line, is not this 
my Teskin? hoye is the ferkin ynder the liner now ler- 
kin you are likesoJofe your haire,&proue a bald Jerkin, 

Trim Doc, doc; we fieale by lyac, andicucll, and’c 

‘like your grace, 

Ste, Exhank thee for thatieft; hecr’s a garment for'e: 
Wit fhall not, goe vn-rewarded while I aa: King of this 
Country :-Steale by line and leuell, 1s an exccHent pafle 
of pate:s-there’s anather gasment for’. 

Fri Moofter y.come put fome Lime ypou your fin- 
Qers, and away.with the reit. 

Cal, Twill have none on’t 2 we fhallloofe our time, 
-And all be tura’d to Barnacles, or to Apes 
With foreheads villanous low, 

Ste, Montfter, lay co your fingers : helpe to beare this 
away, where my hogfhead of wine is, or Ileturne you 
outof my kingdome : gocta, carry this. 

Tri. And this, 

Ste. Y, andthis. 

A noyfe of Hunters bexd. Enter diners Spirits in [hape 

of Dogs and Haunds, hunting thems about ¢ Prolpere 
and eArscl fetting thers on, ° 

Pro, Hcy Meuntasne, hey. 

Airs, Swer rthere tt goes, Sslucr. 

Pra. Fury, Fury sthere Tyrant, there: barke, harke, 
Goe, charge my Goblins that chey prinde thers soynts 
With dry Convultions, fhorten vp their finewes 
With aged Cramps, & more pinch-{ported make them, 
Then Pard, or Cat o’ Mountaine, 

4ri. Harke, they rore. 

Pro. Let them be hunted foundly :. Ar this houre 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies : 

Shorsly fhall all my lebours end, and chev 
Shalt haue the ayreacfreedome : tor alittle 


Follow, and doe me feruice, Exeust. 


eA Eus quintus: Scena Prima. 


Enter Prospero (inhss Magiche rebes\and Aciel, 


Pro. Now do’s my Proie&t gather toahead:, 
My charines crackenot: my Spirits obcy,and Time 
Goes vpright with his cesriage : how’s the day? 

et, On the fixthower at which time, my Lord 
You faid our werke fhould ceafe, 

Pro. Vdid {ay fo, 

When firft Irais'dthe Tempe : fay my Spirit, 
How fares the King, and’s followers? 

Ar. Confin'd together 

In the fame fafhion, as you gaue in charge, 

Tuff as you left them; all ptifoners Sir 

Inthe Line-growe which weather-fends your Cell, 
They cannot boudgetill your releafe : The King, 
His Brother and yours,abide all three diftra@ed, 
And theremainder mourning over them, 

Brim full of forrow, and difmay ; bus chiefly 


Tbe Tempeft. 


Sr 


Him that you term’d Sir, the good old Lord Gonzalle, § 
His teares runs downe his beard like winters drops 
From eaues ofreeds : your charm fo frongly works’em 
That ifyou now beheld them, your affeQions 
Would become tender. 
Pro, Doft thou thiake fo, Spirit 2” 
447, Mine would , Sis, were I humane, 
Pro. And mine fhall, 
Haft thou (which art but aire) a touch, a feeling 
Of their affliGions, and fhall not my felfe, 
One of their kinde, that reJlifh all as fharpely, 
Paffion as they, be kindlier mou’d then thouart ? 
Thogh with their high wrongs J am ftrook to th’guick,, § 
Yet, with my nobler reafon, gainft my furie 
Doc] take part: the rarer ACtion 1s 
In vertue, then in vengeance: they, being penitent, 
The fole drift of my purpofe doth extend 
Not a frowne further : Goe,releafe them 4riell, 
My Charmes Ile breake,theirfences Ile reftore, 
And they thallbe themfelues, 
Ar, Ve fetch them,Sir. Ext. 
Pro. Ye Elues of hils, brooks, ftading lakes & groues, 
And ye, that on the fands with printleffe foore 
Doe chafe the ebbing-Veptwne, and doe flic him 
Whenhe comes backe: you demy-Puppets, that 
By Moone-fhine doe the greene fowre Ringletsmeke, | 
Whereof the Ewe not bites : and you, whofe paftime 
Isto make midnight-Mufhrumps, that reioyce 
Toheare the folemne Curfewe, by whofe ayde 
(Weake Mafters though ye be) Ihaue bedymn’d 
The Noone-tide Sun, call’d forth the mutenous windes, 
And twixt the greene Sea, and the szur’d vaule 
Set roaring warre: To the dread ratling Thundes 
Haue I giuen fire, and rifted Zones (towt Oke 
Withhis owne Bolt: The ftrong bafs’d promontorie 
Haue I made fhake, and by the {purs pluckt vp 
The Pyne, and Cedar. Graues at my command 
Haue wak’d their fleepers, op'd,and let "em forca 
By my fo potent Art. But thisrough Magicke 
Theere abjure ; and when I haue requir d 
Some heaueuly Muficke (which euennow Ido) 
To worke mine end vpon their Sences, that 
This Aytie-charme is for, le breake my afte, 
Bury it certaine fadomes intheearth, 
And deeper then did ever Plummet found 
Ie drowne my booke. Solemme nmafickes | 


Heere enters Aticl before: Then Monfo with a franticke geo | 
fiure, attended by Gonzalo. Sebaftian and Anthonio se | 
lske manner attended by Adrian and Francifco : They all § 
enter the circlewhich Profpero had made andthere fazd | 
charas'd: which Profpero obferuing,, fpeakes. i 


A folemne Ayre,and the beft comforter, 

Tosn vnfetled fancic, Cure thy braines 

(Now vieleffe) boile within thy skulls there fland 

For you are Spell-ftopt. 

Holy Gonzalo, Honousable man, 

Mine eyes.ev'n fociable to the-thew of thine 

Fall fellowly drops: The charme diffolues apace, 

Andas the morning Reales vpon the night 

(Melcing the darkeneffe) fotheic rifing tences 

Begin to chace the ignorant, fumes thas manele 

Their cleerer reafon. O good Gonzalle 

My true preferuer, anda loyall Sir, 

To him thou follow’ft; I will pay thy graces 

Home both in word, and deede: Moft cruelly pie : 
i 
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Did thou Alen/o, vfe md, and my daughter 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the Adt, 
Thou art pinch’d for’t now Scha/fian. Fleth,and bloud, 
You, brother mine, that entertaine ambition, 
Expelld remorfe, and nature; whom, with Seda/fian 
(Whole inward pinches therefore are molt firong) 
Would heere haue kill'd your King : I do forgiue thee, 
Vonaturall though thouart : Their vnderftanding 
Begins to {well, andthe approching tide 
Will fhortly fill the reafonable shore 
That now ly foule, and muddy : nor onc of them 
That yet lookes onme, or would know mes Aried, 
Fetch me the Hat, and Rapier inaty Cell, 
I will difcafeme,and my felfe prefeot 
AsI was fometime 2iillaine: quickly Spirit, 
Thou fhakt ere long be free. 
Ariel fings, and belpstoattive bis, 
Where the Bee fucks, there fick I; 
Ina Cowflips bell, I lie, 
There I cowch when Owles doe'crie, 
Onehe Batts backe I doe flie 
after Sommer merrily. 
Merrely, merrily, fall I lsae now, 
Visder thebloffom that bangs on the Bow, 
_ Pro. Why that’s my dainey 24rieH: I fhall miffe 
Thee, buryct.chou (halt have freedome ¢ fo,f0,fo, 
To the Kingsthip, inuiftbleas thou are, 
There fhale thou finde the Marriners afleepe 
Vader the Hatches: the Mafter and the Boat-fwaine 
Being awake, enforce themeo this place ; 
And prefently, I pre'thce. 
Ar. I drinke the aire before me,andreturdie 
Or ereyour pulfe twice beate. Exit. 
Gon. Allcorment, trouble, wohder,and amazement 
Inhabits heere : fome heauenly power guide vs 
Outof this fearefull Country. 
Pro. Behold Sit King 
The wranged Duke of ALillaine, Profperos 
For more affurance that a liuing Prince 
Do’s now fpeake to thee, I embrace thy body, 
And to thee, and thy Company, I bid 
A hearty welcome, 
Ale, Where thou bee’fthe ot ro, 
Ox fome inchanted trifle co.abule me, 
(As late Ihaue beene) I not know: thy Pulfe 
Beats as of Acth,and blood : and fince I faw thee, 
Th’affidtion of my minde amends, with. which 
Ifeare a madneffe held me: this muft craue: 
(And if this be at all) a moft ftrangeftary. 
Thy Dukedome I refigne, and doe entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs : Buthow fhold Prepzre 
Beliuing, and he heece ? 
Pro. Fitft, noble'Frend, 
Lecmeembrace thie age, whofe honor'canndt 
Be meafur’d, or confin’d. 
Gonz. Whether this be, 
Orbe nor, I'le not {weare, 
Pro, Youdoe yet talte. 
Some fubtieties o'th Mle, that will norlet you 
Beleeue things certaine : Wellcome, my friends all, 
But you,my bac of Lords,were Ifo minded 
Theere could plucke hisHighneffe frownevpon you 
And iuftifie you Traitors zat this time 
I will tell no.tales. ; 
Seb. The Diuell fpeakesin hime 
Pro, Now 
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For you (molt wicked Sir) whom to call brother 
Would even infec my mouth, I do forgiue 
Thy rankeft fault; all of them: and require 
My Dukedome of thee, which, perforce I know 
Thou muft reftore, 

Alo, Vf thou beef Profpero 
Giuc vs particulars of thy preferuation, 
How thou haftmet vs hcere, whom three howres ince 
Were wrackt vpon this fhore? where J haue loft 
(How fharp the point of this remembrance is) 
My deere fonne Ferdinand, 

Pro. Lam woe for’, Sir, 

Ale, Irrepatableis the loffc, and patience! 
Saics, itis pafther cure. 

Pro, Yrather thinke 
You haue not fought herhelpe, of whofe foft oraea 
Fos thelikeloffe, J have her foueraigne aid, 

And reft ny felfe content. 

Alo, Youthe like loffe? 

Pro, As great tome, as late, and fupportable 
Tomake the deere loffe,haue ] meanes much weaker 
Then you may call co comfort you ; for I 
Haue loft my daughter. 

Alo, A daughter? 

Oh heauens, that they were living both in Nalpes 

The King and Queene there, that they were, F with 

My felfe were mudded in that oo-ziebed 

Where my fonne lies: when did you lofe-yout daughter? 
Pro, InthislaftTempeft, 1 perceiue thefe Lords 


| Atthis encounter doe fo much admire, 


That they devoure their reafon, and {carce thinke 
Their eies doe offices of Truth : Their words 

Are naturall breath : but howfoeu’r you have 
Beene it fled From your fences, krow for certain 
ThacI am Proppero, and that very Duke 


Which wag thruft forth of A/illaine, who moft fteangely 


Vpon this fhore( where you were wrackt) was landed 


| Tobe the Lord.on’t: No more yet of this, 


For ‘tis a Chronicle of day by day, 
Nota relatian for a break-faft, nor 
Befitting this firftinectitfg s Welcome, Sirs 
This Cell’s my Court x heere haue I fewatrendants, 
And Subiects none. abroads pray you Idoke in: 
My Dokedome fin¢eyou haue giuea.me againe, 
I will requite you witttas good a thing,. 
Atileaft bring forth a.wander, to content ye 
As much, asnte my Dukedome: 
Here Profpero difcouers Ferdinand and AMirands, play 
ing at Cheffes 
Mir. Sweet Lord, you play-me falfc. 
Fer. No my deateft loue, 
(wrangle, 
Mir. Yes, forafeore of Kingdomes, you fhauld 
And I would callit faire play. 
Alo. Vf this prove 
Avifion of the I fland, one deere Sonne 
Shall I twice loofe; 
Seb. Amofthigh mitacle. 
Fer. Though the Seas threaten they are merciful, 
Thaue curs’d them without caufe. 
Alo, Now all the blefings 
Ofa glad father, compaffethee abouts 
Arife, and fay how thou cam'ft heere. 
Ms. O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there heere 
How beaureaus mankindeis? O braue new world ) 
Re That. 
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That has {ech people in’c. 

Pro. ‘Tis new to chee.. (play? 

Als. What is this Maid, with whom thou was'cat 
Your eld’ acquaintance cannot be three houres : 

Is fhe the goddeffc that hath feuer’d vs, 
And brought vs thus togethers 

Fer. Sit, theis mortall s 
But os bctsriss prouideace, fhe’s mine; 
Ichofeherwhen Icould not aske my Father’ 
For hisadai(e snor thought I had one = Shc 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of A4illainey 
Ofwhom, fo often I haue heard reowne, 
But neuer faw before: of whom J haué 
Receiu’d afecond life; and fecoud Father 
This Lady makes him to me. 

Ale, Lamhers. 

But O, how odly will is.found, that I 
Muft aske my childe forgiuencffe? 

Pro, Thete Sir ftop, 

Let vsnorb usthea our remembrances, witb 
Aheauineffe that’s: gon. 

Gos, Thaueinly wept, 

Or fhould haue fpoke ere this : looke downe you gods 
And on this couple drop a bleffed crowne y 

For itis you, that have chalk’d forth the way 

Which brought vs hithez, 

Alo, Way Amen,Gongalla, 

Gin. Was Millaine thrutt from ALiMaine, that his Iffue 
Should become Kings af Naples? O reioyce 
Beyond a common ioy, and fet it downe 
Wich gold on lafting Pillers :In one voyage’ 

Did (/aribellher husband finde at Tunss, 
And Ferdinand her brother, found a wife, 
Where hehimfelfe was loft « Profpero,bis Dukedome 
Ina poore Ifle; and all of vs,our felues, 
Whea no manwas his owne. 
Ale, Give me your hands: 
Let griefe and forrow fill embrace his heart, 
That doth not wifh youioy. 

Gon, Beit fo, Amen; 

Ener Aritlwith the Mafter and Boatfwaine 

amaxedly following. 

OloakeSit,looke Sir,here is more of vs: 
I prophefi'd, if a Gallowes were on Land 
This fellow could nordrowne Now blafphemy, 
That (wear tt Grace ore-boord,not an.oath on fhore, 
Haft thou no mouth by land > 
Whatis the ncwes? 

Bot. The bet newesis, that we hauefafely found 
Our King, and company : Thenext: our Ship, 
Which bur three glaffes fince, we. gaue aut {plit, 

Is cyte, and yare, and braucly sig d, as when 
We fist put out to Sea; 

Ar. Sir, all this feruice 
Hane I done fince I went. 

Pro, My trickfey Spirit. 

elo. Thefeare not natural euents,they {trengthen 
From ftrange,to ftranger : fay, how came you hither? 

Bot. If I didthinke, Sir, were well awake, 

I’ld ftriue co tell you: we were dead of fleepe, 
And (how we know not) all clapt vader hacches, 
Where, but even now, with {trange,and feuerall noyfes 
Of roring ,(hrecking howling, gingling chamies, 
And mo diuerfitie of founds, all horrible, 
We were awak’d ; (traight way, at liberty ¢ 
Where we, in all-our tristi, frefhly beheld 
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Our royall, good, and gallant Ship : ous Matter 
Capring tocyehers on atrice, fo pleafe you, 
Euenina dresme, were we diuided from them, 
And were brought moaping hither. 
An Was't well done? 
Pre. Braely (my diligence) thou thalebe free, 
Alo, Thisisas ftrangea Maze, asere men trod, 
And there is in this bufineffe, more shen nature 
Was euer condu& of : fome Oracle. 
Muft rectifie our knowledge. 
Pro, Sir, my Leige, 
Doe not infett your minde, with beating on 
The ftrangeneffe of this buGinelfe,at pickeJeifure 
(Which fhall be fhortly fingle) Vle refolue you, 
(Which to you hall feeme probable) of eusry 
Thefe happend accidents : till when, be cheerefull 
Andthinke of each thing well: Come hither Spirit, 
Set Caliban, and his companions free : 
Vntye the Spell ; How fares my gracious Sir? 
There are yet mifling of your Companie 
Some few odde Lads, that youremember not. 
Enter Artell, drining in Calibar, Stephano, dnd 
Trinculo in thew flolne Apparel. 
Ste. Euery man fhift for all the reft, endlet 
No man take care for himfelfe ; for allis 
But fortune : (oragio Bully-Monfter Corafe. 
Tri. If thefe be true {pies which I weare imsmoy head, 
here’s a goodly fight. 
Cal. O Setebos, thefe be brane Spirits indéede s, 
How fine my Mafter is? Lamafraid 
Hewill chaftife me. 
Seb. Ha bas. 
Whac thirigs are thefe, my Lord athaniod 
Will money buy em? 
ant. Very likes one of them 
Isa plaine Fith, and no daubt marketable, 
Pro, Marke burthe badges of thefe men,my bods, 
Then fay if they be true: Thig mifhapenknaues 
His Mother was a Witch, and one fo ftrong 
That could controle she Moone smake flowes,and eba, 
And deale in her command, without her power: 
Thefe three hque robd me,and this demy-—diuell ; 
(For he's a batter ene) bad plotted with thers 
To take my life : wa of thefeFellowes, you 
Muft know,and owne, thia Thing of darkeneffe, I 
Acknowledge mine.’ 
Cal, I thall bepincheto death. 
Alo, Isnot this Stephazo, my drunken Burler ? 
Seb, He is drunke now 3: 
Where had he wine? | 
Alo, And Trinculois reeling ripe s where fhould they 
Finde this grarid Liquor that hath gilded “em? ; 
How cam'ft chou in this pickle? 
Tri, Thawe bin in fuch a pickle fince I fawyou laf, 
That I feare me will neuer out of my bones ; 
I thall not feare fly-blowing. 
Seb. Why how now Stephano? 
Ste, Otouch me not,I am not Stephano, but aCramp. 
Pro, You'ld be King o’the Ifle, Sirha? 
Ste. 1 fhould haue bin a fore onethen. 
Alo, This isa {trange thing as ere J look’d on. 
Pra, Heisas difproportion’d in his Manners 
Asin his fhape : Goe Sirha, tomy Cell, 
Take with you your Companions : as you looke 
To haue my pardon, trim it handfomely. 
Cal. Uthat I will: and Ie be wife hereafter, 


And feeke for grace: what a thrice double Affe 
Was I to cakethis drunkard fora god # 
And worthip this dull foole> 

Pro. Goe to, away. 


Seb. Or ftole te rather. 

Pro. Sir, Yinuite your Highneffe, and your rraine 
To my poore Cell ; where you fhall cake your reft 
For this onenighe, which parcofit, Ile wafte 
With fuch difcourfe, as I not doubt, thalf make it 
Goe quicke away : The {tory of my life, 

And the particolar accidents, gon by 
Since I came to this Ifler And in the morne 
Tle bring youto your fhip , and foto Naples, 


— 


~~ EPILOGVE, 


fpoken by Profpero. 


N? my Charmes are allore-throwne, 
And what firength {haue's mine owne. 
Which is moft faint: now’ tis true 

J moft be beere confinde by you, 

Or fent to Naples, Let me not 

Since! baue my Dukedomegot , 

And pardon'd the deceiuer, dwell 

Inthis bare dfland, by your Spell, 
Burrelesfe me from my bands 
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Where I hauc hope to fee the nuptiall 
Of the fe our deere-belou’d, folemnized, 
And thence retire me to my Af:haize, where 


(foundit, | Euery third thought {hall be my graue. 
Alo, Hence, and beftow your luggage where you 


Ale. 1 ee 

| Toheare the ftory of your fife ; which mult 
| Takethe eare Rarogely, 
Pro. Vle deliver all, 

And promife you calme Seas, aufpicious gales, 
| And faile, fo expeditious, that thall catch 
' Your Royall fleete farre off :My Ariel ;chicke 
{ That is thy charge: Then tothe Elements 
| Be free, and fare thou well : pleafé you draw neere: 

Excunt omnes. 


Se 


The Scene,an vn-inhabited Ifland | 


Names of the Actors. 


Alonfs, K.of Naples: 

Sébaftian bis Brother, 

Profpero, the right Duke of Asillaine, 

Anthonio bis brother she vurping Duke of Millaine. | 
Ferdinand, Son to the King of Naples, 

Gonzalo, an honeft old Conacellor. 

Adrien, & Francifco, Lords. 

Caliban, afaluage and deformed flaue. 


Trinculo,a lefter. 


with the helpe of your good hands : Stephano, a drunken Butler. 
Gentle breath pie, my Sailes Mafter of a Ship. 4 
Muft fill, or elfe my proiect failes, Boate-Sweines i 
which was to pleafe: Now Iwant Marviners. f 
Spirits to se : Arttoinchant, Miranda, daughter to Profpere. : 
And my ending ts defpaire, Aricl, an ayrie fpirit. 
Valeffe! be reliew'd by prater Tris 
Which pierces (0, tbat it affaults Ceres : 
Mercy it felfe, and. frees all faults. luno Spiritse 

Asyon from crimes would pardondbe, Nymphes 

Let our Indulgence fet me free. Exit. | Reapers 


FINIS. 


344 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 124. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of the Z’wo Gentlemen 
of Verona. The page is wrongly headed “The Merry Wiues of 
Windsor.” (See p. 346.) 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Be,’ which is the 
first word on the page; to the right; downwards; on the initials of 
the words of the text; spelling BAcono, you will arrive at the initial 
O of the word ‘ once’? (25th line from top). 

Begin to read from the initial.O of this word ‘ once’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling backwards Oc- 
SICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘Frits.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Be thou ashamed, ete. 


C 
O 
N 


: if Once again, ete. 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 


FInIs. 
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The cipherer has also doubled this signature by treating both the 
columns as if they were one column: that is to say, he has read 
across both columns, and has adjusted the initials to the same figure, 
but has made it tie at another point. 

Begin to read on the initial B of the word ‘ Be,’ which is the first 
word on the page; to the right; downwards; on the initials of the 
words of the text; across both columns as one line; spelling BACoNo, 
you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘of’ (12th line from top: 
second column). 

Begin to read from the initial O of this word ‘of’; to the left; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; still across both 
columns as one line; spelling backwards OcsicnarF, you will again 
arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Fr1s.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Be thou ashamed, ete. 


C 
O 


N 
that I shall aske Of you 
C 


|_38 


! Bethou afham’d that J haue tooke ypon me, 
Such an immodeft rayment 5 if fhameliue 
In adifguile of loue? 
Iris the leffer blot modefly findes , eat 
Women to change their fhapes,then men their minds. 
Pro. Then men their minds?tis truezoh heuen, were man 
| But Conftant,he were perfect; that ong error, 
| us him with faults: makes him run through. all th’fins 5 
| Inconftancy falls-off, ere it begins ; 
| Whatis in Si/sia’s face, but I may fpie 
More frefh in /ulia’s, with aconftant cye? 
t Wal. Come,come :a hand from either 
{ Let me be bleft to make this happy clofe : 
’Twere pitty two fuch friends fhould be long foes, 
Pro. Beare witaes (heauen) I hawe my with for euer. 
Tul, And I mine. 
Ovwt-I, Aprize:aprize: prize. 


| Your Grace is welcome to a man difgrac’d, 
i Banifhed Valentine, 
1 Duke. Sir Palentine? 
Ths, Yonder is Siluia ; and Silnia’s mine. 
| Val, Thurio give backe ; or el{e embrace thy death: 
“Come not within the meafure of my wrath: 
| Doe not name Siluia thine ; ifonce againe, 
Verona hall not hold thee: heere fhe ftands , 
| Take but poffeffion of her,witha Touch; 
I dare thee, but to breath vpon my Loue, 

Thar. Sir Valentine, 1 care not for her, I: 
Yhold him bur a foole that will endanger 
His Body, for a Girle that loues him not : 
Yelaime her not,and therefore the is thine, 

Duke. The more degenerate and bafe art thou 
To rake fuch meanes for her,as thou haft done, 

Aad Jeave her on fuch flight. conditions. 


The names of all the Actors. 


| Duke: Father to Siluia. 


eret the two Gentlemen. 


| Anthonio: father to Protheus. 
| .Shuvio: a foalifh rinall toValentine. 


i ee Ee, Colder. 


a ee e+ 


The Merry Wines of Windfor. 


Now,by the honor of my Anceftry , 

Idoe applaud thy {pirit, Valentine, 

And thinke thee worthy of an Empreffe lone: 

Know then, I heere forget all former greefes, 

Cancellall, grudge, repealethee home againe, 

Pleadanew ftate iu thy vn-riual’d merit, 

To which I thus fubfcribe : Sir Valentine, 

Thou art aGentleman,and well deriu’d, 

Take thou thy Sifwid, for thou haft deferu’d her, 
Val. thank your Grace, § gift hath made me happy: 

I now befeech you (for your daughters fake ) 


To grant one Boone that I fhall aske of you. 


Duke, 1 grancit (for thine owne) whatere it be, 
Val. Thefe banifh’d men,that I haue kept withall, 
Are men endu’d with worthy qualities; 
Forgiue them what they haue committed here, 
And Ice them be recall’d from their Exile: 


Wal, Porbeare,forbeare! fay : tis my Lord the Deke. | They are reformed, ciuill, full of good, 


And fit for great employment (worthy Lord.) 

Duke. Thou haft preuaild,I pardon them and thee: 
Difpofe of them,as thou knowft their deferts, 
Coine,let vs goe, we will include all iarres, 
With Triumphs, Mirch, and rare folemnity. 

Val. And as we walke along,| dare be bord 
Wh our difcourfe, to make your Grace to fmmile, 
Wharthinke you of this Page (my Lord?) 

Duke. chink the Boy hath grece in him, he blufhes, 

Val. Ywarrant you(my Lord)more grace,then Boy, 

Duke, What meane you by that faying ? 

Val. Pleafe you, He tell you,as we paffe along, 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned 

Come Pretheus, ’cis your pennance,but to heare 

The flory of your Loues difcouered, 

That done,our day of marriage fhall be yours, 

One Feaft,one houfe, one murgallhsppinefle. Exewnt. 


Eelamoure : Agent for Siluia inher efcape. 
Hot: where lulia lodges. 

Out-lawes with Valentine. 

Speed: a clowns feruantto Valentine: 
Launce : the liketo Protheus. 

Panthion: feruantto Aitonio. 

Iulia: beloued of Protheus, 

Siluia: belowed of V alentine. 

Lucetis: waightsng woman to lulia, 


_ aera 


FINIS. 
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Signature 125. 

This acrostic is found on page 50 of The Merry Wiues of Wind- 
sor, which is wrongly numbered 58. (See p. 349.) 

Note that the initial of the first word in the first column is the ini- 
tial B of the word ‘ Be’; and that the initial of the last word of the 
same column is the initial N of the word ‘now.’ Here we have B N 
to guide us at opposite corners. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Be’; downwards; on 
the left-hand outside letters of the column; spelling Bacon, you 
will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ now.’ 

Begin to read from the initial of the word ‘now’; to the right and 
up the outside letters of the column; spelling Nocap, you will arrive 
at the initial B of the word ‘Be’ again; thus keying the cipher from 
corner to corner of the column. 


348 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


The acrostic figure here is seen in a diagram. 


BEGONE AND COMEWHENYOUARECALLD MISTPAGEOMISTRISFORDWHATHAUEYOUDONE 
M 


M 
R 


Bac 


Wn an ea 


Bao 


(2kt) 


Atoll Aelelelall lolol Aclall-lelel ial ol ob Aol Atel Tet ilelol ei lolx kt] lola lel tlh tia 
ZNO Sak Kh EEA Od ORR DAR ZH ORK ESP SUR RK OnE EST Add 4A 


SEPHORA Sb OM SAM OOM MS iO ab MS eb br af hie hf fb it 


WHATSTHEMATTER...... HOW NOW YOUSHALLSEESPORT ........ aoe 
ollow 


Now note that if you treat both columns as one the same cipher 
will still key from and to the same points. 

Note also that the cipherer seems to have been attracted by the 
double entente of the first line of the page. 

Note also that the initial of the first word on the page is the initial 
B of the word ‘ Be’: and that the initial of the last word of the page 
is the initial F' of the word ‘Follow.’ If read upwards from lower to 
upper corner, they give us F B and point to the initial B from which 
this cipher proceeds. 


58 


Be gone, and come when you are call’d, 
2.Page. Here comes little Robie. (with you? 
2ift.Ford. How now my Eyas-Muskee, what newes 
Rob.My M. Sit Zobn is come in at your backe doore 

(Mift.Ford,and requefts your company, 

M.PageX ot litle lack-a-lent,haue you bin true to vs 

Rob. 1, He be fworne: my Mafter knowes not of your 
being heere : and hath threatned toput me into cuerla- 
fting liberty, if I tell you of it; for he fweares he'll curne 
me away. 

Mif.Pag. Thou're a good boy: this fecrecy of thine 
fhall bea Tailor to thee,and fhal make thee anew dou- 
bletandhofe, Ile gohide mes 

MG. Ford, Do fo :go tell thy Mafter, I am/alone : Mi- 
{tris Page, remember you your 2x, 

Mift. Pag. Vwartant thee, if 1 donot adit, hiffe me. 

Mift.Ford. Go-too then: we'l vfe this vawholfome 
humidity, this grofle- watry Pumpion; we'll ceach him 
to know Turtles from Iayes. 

Fal. Haue I catight thee, my heauenly Tewell? Why 
now lot me die, for] haue liu’d long enough : This js the 
period of my ambition : O this blefled houre. 

Mift. Ford. Ofweet Sir John, 


Fal, Miftris Ford, { cannot cog, I cannot prare (Mift. ° 


Ford) now hall I Gin in my with; I would chy Husband 
were dead, Ile (peakeit before the bef. Lord, I would 
make thee my Lady. : 

Mf. Ford. 1 yout Lady Sir Joby? Alas, I fhouldbeea 
pitrifull Lady. 

Fal, Letthe Court of France thew me fuch another: 
I fechow thine eye would emulate the Diamond: Thou 
haftthe right arched-beauty of the brow, that becomes 
the Ship-tyre, the Tyre-valiant, or any Tire of Venetian 
admittance. 

CUft.Ford. Aplaine Kerchiefe, Sir Jobn: 
My browes become nothing elfe,nor that well neither. 


Fal. Thou art atyrant co fay fo: thou wouldfl make © 


an abfolute Courtier, and the firme fixture of thy feore, 
would giue an excellent motion to thy gate, ina femi- 
circledFarthingale, Ifee what thou wert if Fortune thy 
foe, werenot Nature thy friend: Come, thou cajtft not 
hide ir. 

A1ift.Fora.Beleeue me,thei’s no fuchthing in me. 

_ Fal, What made meloue thee? Let that perfwade 
“thee, Ther’s fomething extraordinary in thee: Come, J 
tannor cog, and fay thou artthis and char, like a-manie 
of theie figibe-Kenthorat buds, that comé like women 
in mens apparrell, and fmell like, Bucklers-berry in fim- 
ple time; I cannot, but I loue thee, nonebucthee; and 
thou deferwft ir, 

M.Ford.Do not betray me fir,] fear you lone M. Page. 

Fal, Thou might{t as well fay, Iloue to walke by the 
Counter-gate, which is as hacefull co me, as the recke of 
a Lime-kill. 

Mif Ford, Well, heauen knowes how I loue you, 

And you fhall one day finde it. 

Fal. Keepein that minde, Ile deferue ir. 

mift.Ferd. Nay, I mult tell you, fo you doe; 
Or elfe I could not be in that minde. 

Rob,Miltris Ford;Mifitis Ford: heere’s Miftris Page ae 
the doore,fweating, and blowing, and looking wildely, 
and would needs fpeake with you prefently. 

Fal. She fhall not fee me, I will enfconce mee behinde 
the Arras. 

M.Ford.Pray you do fo, fhe’s avery tatling woman, 
Whats the matter? How now ? 


T be Merry Wines of Windfor. 


"degre friend: and I fearenot mine owne fhame fo much. | 
i] 


Mift. Page.O mittris Ford what haue you done? 
You's tham’d, y'are ouerchrowne, y’are vndone for ever, } 

M. Ford. What's the matter,good miftris Page? =f 

M4. Page, O weladay,mift.Ford,hauing an honeft mag | 
to your husband,to giuc him fuch caufe of {ufpition, 

M.Ford, What caufe of fulpition? 

m4.Page. What caufe of fulpition? Out vpon yous 
How am J miftooke in you ? 

M.Ford, Why (alas) what's the matter ? 

1.Page, Your husband's comming hether (Woman) 
with all the Officers in Windfor, to Cis fora Gentle» 
mai, thar he fayes is heere nowinthe houfes by your 
confent to take an ill aduantage of his abfence:you are 
vndone, 

(M.Vord, Tis not fo, I hope. 

21.Page, Pray heauenit be net fo, that you haue fuch | 
aman heere: but ‘tis moft certaine your husband's com- 
ming, with halfe Windfor at his heeles, to ferch for {uch 
a one, I come before to tell you: If you know your felfe | 
clecre, why I am glad of it : but ifyou haue a friendhere, | 
conuey, conucy him out, Benot amaz’d, call all yout 
fenfes to you, defend your reputation, or bid farwell to | 
your good life for euer. 

M. Ford, What thall ldo? There isa Gentleman my | 


as his perill. J had rather then a thoufand pound he were | 
out of the houfe. 
M4,Page. For fhame, neuer ftand (you had rather 
you had rather:) your husband’s nee at Nad baits , 
you of fome conucyance: in the houfe you cannot hide 
him. Oh, how hue you deceiu’d me? Looke, heere isa 4 
basket, if he be of any reafonable ftature, he may creepe 4 
in heere, and throw fowle linen wpon hith, as if it were | 
going to bucking: Oritis whiting time, fend him b 
your cwo men to Datchet-Meade, a 
21.Ford, He’s too big to go inthere: whatthallfdo? | 
Fal, Let me fee’, let me fee’t, O ler me fee’: 
Ie in, Tein : Follow your friends counfell, Mein, 
21,Page. What Sit Sobw Faifaffe ? Are thele your Let. } 
ters, Knipht? 
Fal. Llowethee, helpe mee away : letme creepe in | 
héere: ile ncuer og 
™.Page, Hclpeto couer yourmafter (Boy: 
your men (Milt. Ford.) You dilembling Keped ee 
J4.Ford, What Ishn, Robert, lobn ; Go, take vp thefe 
cloathes heere,quickly : Wher’s the Cowle-faffepLook | 
how you drumble? Carry them to the Landreffe in Dat- 
chet mead : quickly, come. 
Ford, ’Pray you come necresif I fufpe& without cauife 
Why thenmake {port at me, then let me be yourief, : 
T deferue it: How now? Whether beare you this? 
Ser. To the Landreffe forfooth ? ; 
M. Ford. Why, what haue youto doe whether they | 
beare it? You were be(t meddle with buck-wathing, | 
Ford, Buck? T would I could wath my felfe of f Buckt 
Bucke, bucke, bucke, I bucke : T warrant youBucke, © ; 
And of the feafontoos it fhall appeare. on 
Gentlemen, Ihaue dream’d tonight, Ietell you my | 
drearne; heere, heere, heere bee my keyes heal my | 
Chambers, fearch, feeke, finde out: He warrant wee'le | 
vnkennell the Fox. Let me ftop this wayfirtt; fo,n0w | 
vacape. wn 
Page. Good mafter Ford, be contented: 
ypu ote your felfe too much, 
ord, True (matter Page | 
You hall fee {port sca a eal 


Follow 


erie ET IE IG REN Antero erg ene 
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Signature 126. 


This acrostic is found on page 59 of The Merry Wiues of Wind- 
sor, which is wrongly numbered 51. (See p. 352.) 

Note that the initial of the first word of the right-hand column is 
the B of the word ‘ Buckled’: and that the initial of the last word 
in the column is the F of the word ‘Ford.’ Here we have B F, or 
F' B, to guide us. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Buckled’; to the 
right; downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Bacon, you 
will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘not’ (fifth line). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Ford’ (last word in 
the column); upwards; to the right; on the initials of the words; 
spelling FrAvncrs Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the 
word ‘not’; thus keying the cipher from both the initials of the first 
and the last words on the column. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Buckled below, ete. 
C 


O 
let us Not forget 
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Signature 127. 


While we are working on this page 51 of The Merry Wiues of 
Windsor, it may be observed that ‘The Song’ contains an independ- 
ent signature. This acrostic was pointed out to me by my friend 
Mr. W. L. Stoddard. (See p. 352.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Fie,’ which is the 
first word of the first line of the song; to the right; on all the letters 
of all the words; downwards; spelling FRANcIsco BAcono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ out,’ which is the last word of the 


song. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Fie 
R 
A 
N 
C 
I 
S 
C 
O 
B 
A 
C 

O 


‘omnipotent Loue, how nerethe God drew co the com- 


men do? For me, I am heere 2 Windfor Stagge, andthe 


(Ioue) or who can blame meto piflemy Tallow? Who 
comes heere my Doe? 

(M1 Ford, Sic lobuz Art thou there (my Deere?) 
My male-Deere? . 

Fal, My Doe, with the blacke Scut ? “Ler the skig 
raine Potatoes: let it thunder, to thetune of Greenc- 
| flecues, haile-kiffing Comfits, and fnow Eringocs: Let 
} there come atempett of prowocation, I will fhelcer mee 
f beere. 
| -M.Ferd, MiltsisPageis come with me((weet hart.) 
| -Fal, Divide melikea brib’d-Bucke,cach a Haunch : 
| Twill ketpe my fides tomy felfe, my fhoulders forthe 
t fellow ofthis walke ; andmy hornes I bequeath your 
E husbands, AmI a VWVoodman, ha? Speake I like Herne 
t che Hunter? Why, now is Cupid a child of confcience, 
| hemakes reftitution. As Lama truc fpisitswelcome. 

MM Page. Alas, what noife? 

M.Ford. Heaven forgiue our finnes, 

Fal. What fhould this be ? 

M4. Ford,™.Page. Away, aviay. 

Fal, Ishinke the divell wil noc hegemedamn’d, 
Leaft the oyle char’s in me fhauld fer hell on fires. 

He would neuer elfe croffe me thus. 

} - Enter Foiries, ; 
| Qei, Paisies blacke, gray, greeue,and white," 
| You Moone -fhine reuellers,ond fhades of night, 
You Orphan heires of fixed defting, 
Attend your office, and your quality. 
Crier Hob-goblyn, make the Fairy Oyes, 


| Cricker, to Windfor-chimnies thale shou Ieape 5 

Where fires thou find’tt vnrak’d, snd begechs yafwept, 

There pinch the Maids as blew a8 Bill-berry, 

Our radiant Queene, hates Sluts.and Sluctery. : 
Fal. They are Fairies,he that {peaks to.them fhall die, 

le winke,and couch: No man their workes mufteic. _ 

| &x, Wher's Bade?Go you,and where youfind aimaid 

} That ere the fleepe has thrice her prayers faid, 

Raife vp the Ofgans of her nee ‘ 

| Sleepe the as found as careleffe infancie, 

} Butthofe as fleepe, and thinke not on their fins, 

| Pinch chem armes, legs, backes,fhoulders,fides,& fhins. 

1 99. About, about: 

i Search Windfor Cafle(Elues) within,and out. 

| Strew good lucke (Ouphes) on euery facred roome, 

f That it may ftand cill the perpecuall doome, 

In ftaté as wholfome, as in ftate’eis fir, 

| Worthy the Owner, and the Owner it, 

| The feuerall Chaizes of Order, looke you {core 

) With iuyce of Balme; and every precious flowre, 

} Each faire Inflalment, Coate, and feu’rall Crefty 

| Withloyall Blazon, euermore be bleft, 

| And Nightly-meadow-Fairies, looke you fing 

Like to the Gartert-Compatfe, ih aring, 

Th'expreffure chat i beares: Greene let isbe, 

Mote fertile-freth then all the Field to fees 

| Aad, Hony Soit Qui Meal7-Pence, write | ; 

} In Emrold-tuffes, Flowres purple, blew,and white, 

Like Saphize-pearle,and rich embroiderie, 


The Merry Wiues of W. indfor. 


lesion of aGoofe: a faule done firftin che forme of a 
eaft,(O lose, a beaftly faules ) and then another fault, 
[| inthe Scat of aFowle, thinke on’t (Ioue)a fowle- 
faule. When Gods hauehotbackes, what fhall poore 


facteft (I thinke) ith Forreft. Send me a coole rut-time 


Piff. Elues, lift your names : Silence you siery toyes, « 


$1 

Buckled below faire Enight-hoods bending Kee ; 

Fairies vfe Flowres for their charaéterie. 

Away, difperfe : Bur till ‘tis one a clocke, 

Our Dance of Cuftome, round abour the Oke 

Of Herne che Hunter, lee vs not forges, (fee: 
Euan.Pray you lock hand in hand:your felues in order 

And twenty glowewormes fhall out Lanthornes bee 

To guide our Meafure round about the Tree, 


]| Bac ftay, I fmell aman of middle earth. 


Fal, Heauens defend me fromthat Welth Fairy, 
Leaft he transforme me toapeece of Cheefe, i 

Pift, Vilde worme, thou waft ore-look'd euep in thy 
birth. 

2a. With Triall-fire touch me his finger end: 


Ifhe be chafte, the flame will backe defcend 
And turne him tono paine: but if he ftare, 


Icis the fleth of a corrupted hart, 


Pf. Atriall, come, 
Eva, Come: willthis wood take fire? 
Fal, Oh, oh, oh, 


Qui, Corrupt, corrupt, and eainted in defire, 


About him (Fairies) fing afcornfullrime, 
And as you trip, ftill pinch him to your time, 


The Song, 


Fie on finnefell phantafie Fie on Luft, and Luccuries. 


Loft as but a blowdy fire, kindled with unchakte defire, 
Fed in heart whofe flames\afpare, : 
es thoughts do blow them bigher and bigher. 


Pinch bins (Fairies) mostually : Pinch bina for bas villanite 


Pinch kim, and burne bizs, asdsurne him wbour, 


Til Candles, & Star-lighs,  Moons-foine be ot, 


Page. Nay co nat flye, I chinke wehaue warche fou 


now: VVill none but Herwe the Hunter {erue your 
ture? 


Ad. Page.T pray you come,hold yp the teft no higher. 


. Now (good Sir John) how like you Hindfor wines? 


See you thefe husband ?Do not thefe faire yoakes, 
Become the Farreft better then the Towne? 

Ford. Now Sir, whofe 2 Cuckoldnow? 
M: Broome, Falftaffes a Knaue,a Cuckoldly knawe,, 
Heere are his hosnes Matter Broome 
And Mafter Broome, he hath enioyed nothing of Fords, 


| but his Buck-basker, his cudgell, and twenty.pounds of | 


money, which muft be paid to Mr Broome, his horfes are f 
atrefted for it, Mt Broome. 
A4.Ford. Six Jobu, we hauchad illlucke: weecould | 
neucs meete: I will nevertake you for my Lowe} againe, 
but I will alwayes count you my Deere, 
Fal. 1do beginto pesceiue that I am made an Affe. 
Ford. 3,andanOxexeo: both the proofes ase ez- 


tant. 
Fal. Andthefe atenot Fairies: 
I wasthree or foure times in the chought they were not | 
Fairies, and yet the guiltineffe of my minde, the fodaine { 
furprize of my powers, droue the groffenefie of the fop> § 
pery into'areceiu’d beleefg, in defpight of the teeth of | 
allsime and reafon, that they were Fairies. Seenow 
how wit may be made a Iacke-a-Lent,when “tis vpon ill 
imployment. 
_ Eaast, Sit lohn Falstaffe, ferue Got, and leauc your | 
defires,and Fairies will not pinfe you. 
Ford, VVell (aid Fairy Hug’, 
Exanty And leaus you your icalouzies seo, 3 pray | 
you. 
Ford. 
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These acrostics are found in the first column of Measure for 
Measure, in the Duke’s first speech. (See p. 355.) 

Begin to read from the initial O of the first word of the speech; 
to the right; on the terminals; downwards; spelling ONocAB, you 
will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ But’ (sixth line of the 
speech). 

Begin to read from the initial O of the first word of the last 
line of the speech; to the right; on terminals; upwards; spelling 
ONnocAB, you will arrive again at the initial B of the word ‘ But’ 
(sixth line of the speech). 

Begin to read from the terminal F of the first word of the speech; 
to the right; on the terminals; downwards; spelling FRANcrIsco, 
you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ Our’ (eighth line of the 
speech). | 

Begin to read from the terminal F' of the first word of the last 
line of the speech; to the right; upwards; on the terminals; spell- 
ing FRANCISCO, you will again arrive at the initial O of the word 
‘Our’ (eighth line of the speech). 

The acrostic figures here are respectively: — 


Of Gouernment, etc. OF Gouernment, ete. 
N R 
A 
O N 
C 
© I 
A S 
But that, et G 
Hi Waals eve. Our Cities, ete. 
A C 
S 
C I 
C 
O N 
x R 


Of our owne powre: OF our owne powre: 
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These acrostics are found on the first column of Measure for 
Measure, in the Duke’s second speech. (See p. 355.) 

Begin to read from the terminal O of the word Angelo (first word 
of the speech); to the left; on the terminals; downwards; spelling 
OnoOCAB, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ Both’ (the first 
word of the last line in the column). 

Begin to read from the initial A of the word Angelo (first word 
of the speech); to the right; on the terminals; downwards; spelling 
ANTONIO, you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘of’ (ninth 
line of the speech). 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Both’ (first word of 
the last line of the column); to the right; upwards; on the termin- 
als; spelling Bacono, you will again arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘of’ (ninth line of the speech). ° 

The acrostic figures here are respectively : — 


AngelO: Angelo: 
N 
N aN 
O 
N 
e I 
Of vs, ete. 
C 
O 
A C 
A 
Both, ete. Both, ete. 


Notr.— There are two acrostics, VeruLam, and F Bacon, on the last page of 
this play. I hope to show these in another book. 


Gy r= “ ex 
Ore oS) 
Kt Nu 


S 


MEASVRE, 
For Meafure. 


eA Elus primus, Scena prima.. 


Enter Duke, Efcalus, Lords. 


Efe. My Lord, 


Since I am put to know,tkat your owne Science 
Exccedes (in that) the lifts of all aduice 
My ftrength can giue you: Then no more remaines 
But that, to your fufficiency,as your worth is able, 
-And let them worke- The nature of our People, 
Our Cities Inftitutions, and the Termes 
For Common Iuftice,y are as pregnant in 
As Art,and praétife,hath inriched any 
That we remember : Thereis our Commiffion, 


(fold, 
® Dab. OF Gouernment,the properties to va- 
Would fceme in met’afte & (pecch & difcourfe, 


Hold therefore Angelo: 
In our remoue,be chou at full,our felfe z 
Mortallitie and Merciein Vienna f 
Liue in thy tongue,and hearc : Old Efealas 
Though fictt in quettion, is thy fecondary, 
Take thy Commiffion. ; 
Ang. Now good my Lord 
Let there be fome more teft,made of my mettle, 
Before fo noble, and fo greata figure ' 
Be {tamp’t vpon it. 
Duk, No more evafion: 


| To one that can my part in him aduersife ; 


Proceeded to you; therefore take your honors : 
Our hafte from hence is of fo quicke condition, 
That it prefers itfelfe, and leaves vnqueftion’d, 
Matters of needfull value s We fhall write to yous 


From which,we would not have you warpe; call hither, | Astime,and our concernings fhall unportune, 


I fay, bid come before vs Angela: 

What figure of vs thinke you, he will beare, 

For you muft know, we haue with fpeciall foule 

Elegted him our abfence to fupply ; 

Lent him our terror,dreft him with ourloue, 

And given his Deputation all the Organs 

Of our owne powre: What thinke you ofic 2 
Efe. Ifany inVierna be of worth 

To vndergoe fuch ample grace,and honour; 

Itis Lord Angelo. j 


Enter Angelo. 


Duk, Looke wherche comes. 
Ang. Alwayes obedient to your Graces will; 
Icome to know your pleafure, 
Duke. Angela: 
There is akinde of Character in thy life, 
That to th’obfeiuer, doth thy hiftory 
Fully vnfold? Thy felfe,andthy belongings 
Arenot thine owne fo proper,as to wafte 
Thy felfe vpon thy vertues ; they on thee = 
Heauen doth with’vs, as we,with Torches doe, 
Not light chem for themfelues : For if our vertues 
Did nor goe forth of ys, twere allalike 
‘Asif we had them not’: Spiritsarenot finely tonch’d, 
But to fine iffues : nor narureneuer lends 
_Thefmalleft {cruple of herexcellence, 
But like athrifty goddeffe, the determines, 
Herfelfethe glory ofacreditoury _ es 
Both thanks,and vfe; but Ido bead my fpeech 


Howir goes with vs, anddoelooke to know 

What doth befall you here. So fare you well : 

To th’ hopefull execution doeI leaue you, 

Of your Commiffions, ; 
Ang. Yet give leaue (my Lord, 

Thac we may bring you fomething on the way. 
Dak, My hafte may not admitit, 

Nor neede you (on minedjonor) haue to doe. 

With any {cruple: your fcope is as mine owne, 

‘So to inforce,or qualifie the Lawes 

Asto your foule feemes good: Giue me your hand, 

| He privily away : I loue the people, 

Bat doe notlike to ftage me to their eyes : 

Though ic doe well, I doe not rellith well 

| Their lowd app!aufe,and Aues vehement s 

Nor doeI thinke the man of fafe difcretion 

| That do’s affect it. Once morefare youwell, | 
Ang, The heavens gine fafety-to your purpofes. 

| Efe. Lead forth, and bring you backe in happie’ 
neffe. > Exit. 
Dak, Ithanke you, fare you well. 

Efe. fall defire you, Sir,to giue me leawe 


| We haue witha leauen’d,and prepared choize.. 


To haue free fpeech with you ; and it coficernes me. 
To looke into the bottome of my place: 

A powre I haue, but of what ftren gthandnaturey, 

I amnot yet inftructed. 

Ang.’ Tis fo with me : Let vs with-draw together, 
And we may foone our fatisfaction hau 
Touching that point, : 

Efe. Mle wait vpon your honot, Excunt. 

EF Scena 
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Signature 150. 

This aecrostic is found on the first page of The Comedie of Errors. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ fall,’ which is the last 
word of the first line; to the left; downwards; on the initials of the 
words; spelling Francisco BAcono, you will arrive at the initial O 
of the word ‘ of’ in the line (see p. 358) : — 

‘My wife, not meanely prowd of two such boyes’ 
(thirteenth line from the top of the second column). 

Now begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘For,’ which is 
the last word on the page; to the right; upwards; on the initials 
of the words; spelling Francisco Bacono, you will again arrive at 
the initial O of the same word ‘of’ in the line 

‘My wife, not meanely prowd of two such boyes.’ 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


Fall 
R 
A 
N 
C 
I 
S 
C 
O 
B 
A 
C 
O 
N 
Of two such boyes, 
N 
O 
C 
A 
B 
O 
C 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 
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This acrostic is found on the second page of The Comedie of 
Errors, which is wrongly numbered 88. (See p. 359.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which is the 
first word of the first line in the first column; to the right; on initials; 
downwards; spelling Francisco BAcono, you will arrive at the 
initial O of the word ‘ oath’ (nineteenth line from the bottom). 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ which is 
the first word of the last line of the block of type (preceding the 
word Hxeunt); to the right; upwards; or to the left; upwards; on 
the initials of the words of the text; spelling BAcono, you will arrive 
again at the initial O of the word ‘ oath.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


For we may pitty, etc. 


OAOOrROOUnoO4rH 


i) 


my Oath, my dignity, 


POOF 


w 


ut to procrastinate, ete. 
EHxeunt. 


eA Tus primus, Scena prima. 


‘The pleafing punifhmene that women beate ) 
Enter the Duke of Ephefias , with the Merchant of Sirdewfa, | Had made prouifion for her following me, 
Laylor and other attendants, And foone, and fafe,arriued where ] was :. 
| There had the not beene long,but fhe became 
—— Marchant, A ioyfull mother of two goodly fonnes + 
P And, which was ftrange,the one fo like the other, 
As could not be diftinguifh'd but by names. 
That very howre,and in the felfe-fame Inne, 
A méane woman was deliuéred, 
| Of fucha burthen Male, twins bothalike s 
Thofe,for their parents were exceeding poore, 
To Merchants our well-dealihg Countrimen, I bought,and brought vp to attend my fonnes, 
Who wanting gilders to redeeme their liues, My wife,not meanely prowd of two fuch boyesy 
Hane feal'd his rigorous tatutes with their bloyds , Made daily motions for our home returne:” 
Excludesall pitty from.our threatning lookess, Vawilling Lagreed, alas, too foone wee came aboord. 
‘Por fince the mortall and inteftine iarres A league from Epidaminm had we faild 
Twixt thy feditious Countrimen and vs, } Before the alwaies winde-obeying deepe 
It hath in folemne Synodes beene decreed 4 Gaue any Tragicke Inftance of our harmes 
Both by the Siracufians and our felues, But longer did we not retaine much hope; 


Toadmit no trafficke to our aduerfe townes : 
Nay more, if any borne at Ephefese 

Be feene at any Siraczfian Marts and Fayress 
Againe, if any Siracufian borne 

Come to the Bay of Ephe/us, he dies: 

His goods confifcate tothe Dukes difpofe, 
Voleffea thoufand markes be levied 

To quit the pertalty, and to ranfome him ¢ 
Thy fubtance, valued at the highelt rate, 
Cannot amount vnto a hundred Markes, 
Therefore by Law thou art condeinn’d to die. 

Mer. Yet this my comfort,when your words are done, 
My woes end likewife with the evening Sonne, My wife, more carefull for the latser borne, 
Duk, Well Siracufian ; fay in briefe the caufe Had faftned him ynto 2 fmall {pare Maft, 
Why thou departedft from thy natiue home ?: | Such as {ca-faring-men prouide for Rtormes 


For what obfeured light the heauens did grant, 
Did but conuay vnto our fearefull mindes 

A doubtfull warrant of immediate death , 

Which though my felfe would pladly haueimbrac’d, - 
Yet the inceflant weepings of my wife, 

Weeping before for what fhe {aw mnft come, 
And pitteous playnings of the prettie babes 
‘That mourn’d for fafhion,ignorant what to feare, 
Forft me to fecke delayes for them and me, 

And this it was: (for other meanés was none) 

The Sailors fought for fafery by our boate, 
Andleft the fhip then finking ripe to vs. 


erecemwe 


And for what caufethou camftto €phefas, To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Mer. Aheauter taske could not haue beene impos’d, | Whil'ft Thad beenelike heedfull of the other. 

Then Ito fpeake my griefes vnfpeakeable The children thus difpos'd, my wife and I, 

Yet that the world may witneffe that my end Fixing our eyes on whom our card was fixt g 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, Faftned our felues at eyther end the malt, 

Ile vtter whar my forrow giues me leaue, And floating Rraight, obedientto the ftreamey 

In Syracufa was I borne, and wedde Was carried cowards Corjnth, a3 we thought, 

Vnto 2 woman;bappy but for me, Aclength the fopne gazing vpon the earth, 

And by me; had not our hap beenc bad: Difperft thofe vapours that offended VS3 

With her I liu’d in ioy, our wealth increaft And by the benefit of his withed light 

By profperous voyages I oftenmade | The fcas waxt calme, nd we difcoucred 

To Hs pit till my faétors death, Two Dupes from farre, making amaineto ys: 

And he great care of goods arranidone left, | Of Corinth that, of Epidarss this , 


Drew me from kinde embracements of my fpoufes But ere they came, ohlet me fay no more, 

From whom my abfence was not fixe monethsolde, Gathes the fequell by tharwentbefore. 

Before her {elfe (almoft at fainting vader Duk, Nay forward old panes not breake of re 
DOT ae TT ET TE I St | 


88 


we may pitty, though not pardon thee, 
Merch, Oh had the gods done fo,1 had notnow 
Wotthily tearm’d them mercileffe to vs: 
For ere the (hips could meet by twice fiue leagues, 
We were encountred ore mighty rocke, 
Which being violently borne vp, 
Our helpefull (hip was fplittedin the midi ; 
So chat in this vniuk divorce of vs, 
Fortune had left to both of vs alike, 
What to delight in, what to forrow for, 
Her part, poore foule, fceming as burdened 
With leffes waight, but not with lefler woe, 
Was carried with more {peed before the winde, 
Andinour fighttheythreewerctakenvp 
By Fifhermen of Coristh, as we thought. 
At length another fhip had {eiz’d on vs, 
And knowing whom it was their hap to fave, 
Gauc healthful welcometo their fhip-wrackr gueftsy 
And would hauc reft the Fifhers of their prey, 
Had not their backe beene.very flow of faile 
And therefore homeward did they bend their courfe, 
Thus have you heard me feuer'd from my bliffe, 
That by misfortunes was my life prolong’d, 
Totell fad (tories of my owne mifhaps, 
Dwke. And forthe fake of them thou forrowelt for, 
Doe methe favour to: dilate at full, 
What haue befalne of thein arid they ci!l now. 
Merch. My yongelt boy,and yet my éldeft care, 
Ateighteene yeeres became inquifitiue 
After his brother ; and importun’d me 
That his attendant, fo his cafe was like, 
Rett ofhis brother, but retain d his name, 
Might beare him company in the queft of him: 
Whom whil ftI laboured of a loue to fee, 
Ihazarded the loffe of whom lou'd. 
Five Sommers haue I {pent in fartheft Greece, 
Roming cleane through the bounds of fa, 
And coafting homeward, cameto Epbefus : 
Hopeleffe to finde, yet loth to Jeaue vilought 
Or that,or any place that harbours men : 
Bucheere mult end the ftory of my life, 
And happy were I in my timelie death, 
Could all my trauells warrant me they five. 
Duke. Hapleffe Egeon whom the fates haue markt 
To beare the extremutie of dire mifhap : 
Now truft me, were it not againft our Lawes, 
Againft my Crowne,my oath,my dignity, 
Which Princes would they may not difanull, 
My foule fhould fue as aduocate for thee : 
But though chou art adiudged tothe death, 
“And paffed fentence may not be recal'd 
But co our honours great difparagement ; 
Yer will I fauour thee in what I cans 
Therefore Marchant, He limit chee this day 
To fecke thy helpe by beneficial helpe, 
Try all che friends thou halt in Epbe/ns , 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make vp the fumme,, 
And liue: ifno,then thou art doom’d to die: 
Isylor,take him to thy cultodie. 
faylor, Twill my Lord. 
Merch. Hopeleffe and helpeleffe doth Egean wend, 
But to procraftinate his lfueleffe end, Exeunt. 


Fo 


Enter Antipholis Erotes,a Marchant,axd Dromio. 
Mer, Therefore giue out you are of Epidamssem, 
Left chat your goods too foone be confifcate: 


The Comedie of Errors: 


This very ay a Syracufan Marchant 
Is apprehended for ariuallhere, 

And not being able to buy onc his life, 
According to the flatute of the towne, 


| Dies ere the wearje funne fet jnche Welt: 


There is your monic that J hadto keepe. 
Ant, Goe beare it to the Centaure,where wehof, 
And flay chere Dromio,till I come to thee s 
Within this houre it will be-dinner time, 
Till chat Ile view the manners of the towne, 
Perufe the traders,oaze vpon the buildings, 
And then returne and fleepe within mine June, 
For with long trauaile Iam Riiffe and weatie. 
Get thee away. 
Dro. Many aman would take you atyour word, 
And gocindeede,bauing fo good ameane. 
Exit Drom, 
Ant. A cruftic villaine fir,that very oft, 


» When Iam dull with care and melancholly, 


Lightens my humour with his merry iefts ; 

What will you walke with me about the cowre, 

And then goe to my Inne and dine with me? 
E.Mar. Lam inuited fir to certaine Marchants, 

Of whom I hdpe to make much benefit: 

T crave your pardon, foone at fiue a clocke, 

Pleafe you, lle mecte with you vpon the Mart, 

And afterward confore you till bed time - 

My prefent bufineffe cals me from you now. 
Aut, Farewell till then : I will goe loofe my felfe, 

And:wander vp and downe to view the Citie. 
E.Mar. Sis, 1commend you te your owne content. 

Excuse, 

Ant. Hethat commends me tomine owne contene, 

Commends meto thething I cannot gets 

Ito the world am like a drop of water, 

That in che Ocean feekes another drop, 

Who falling there to findehis fellow forth, 

(Vn{cene,inquifitiue) confounds himfelfe. 

So I,to finde a Mother and a Brother, 

In queft of them (vahappica)loofe my felfe. 


Enter Dromia of Epbefia, 
Here comes the almanacke of my true date: 
What now ?How chance thouart return’d fo foone, 
E.Dre. Return'd fofoone, rather approacht too late: 
The Capon burnes, the Pig fals from the {pits 
The clocke hath trucken twelue vpon the bell : 
My Miftris made it one vpon my cheeke: 
She is fo hot becaufe the meate is colde: 
The meateis colde, becaufe you come not home: 
You comenot home,becaufe you haue no ftomacke: 
Youhaue no ftomacke, having broke your faft: 
But we that know what'tis to faft and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to day. 
Ant, Stop in your winde fir,tell me this I pray? 
Where have you left the mony thatI gaue you. 
E.Dro, Oh fixe pence that I had a wenfday laft, 
To pay the Sadler for my Miftris crupper : 
The Sadlerhad it Sir,1keptitnot. 
Ant, Yam not ina fportiue humor now: 
Tell me,and dally not,where is the monie? 
We being ftrangers here, how dar'ft chou truft 
So great a charge from thine owne cuftodie. 
E.Dre. I pray youielt fir as you ficat dinner : 
I from my Miftris come to you in poft: 
IfT retusne J fhall be poftindeede. 


For 


360 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 132. 


These acrostics are found on the last page of Zhe Comedie of 
Hrrors. (See p. 362.) 

Note that the initials of the last four words of the play are 
N. O. B. A. of the words ‘not one before another.’ 

Frame the last Scene, which is headed: — 


Exeunt omnes. Manet the two Dromio’s and 
two Brothers. 


Begin to read from the initial A of the word ‘ another,’ which is 
the last word of the text; to the left; upwards; on the initials of the 
text; throughout the text of the last Scene, and back again con- 
tinuously; spelling ANTONIO, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘ one.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘before,’ which is 
the last word but one of the play; to the left; upwards; throughout 
the text of the last Scene, and back again continuously; spelling 
Bacono, you will again arrive at the initial O of the word ‘one’; 
thus keying both words from the last two initials of the play to the 
same letter, which is the third initial from the end. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


—_——~-. 


‘\ 
Py \ T 
é pe 
U ‘ 
: \ 
1 oN 
\ ' 
\ A 
\ 1 
S / 
/ 
\ : U 
N 7 


RS 7 
Not~ One Before Aftother 
In the beginning of this play we have already found the signature 
of Francis Bacon, and here we have that of his brother Anthony. 
Note the courteous dispute as to precedence in the last Scene. 
Remember also that in William Rawley’s biography of his master 
he tells us that Anthony was equal to him (Francis) in height of wit, 
though inferior to him in the endowments of learning and know- 
ledge. (Spedding, vol. i, p. 5.) 
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Signature 138. 


There is still another acrostic signature at this end of the play. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Fryts’; to the 
right; upwards; on the terminals of all words on the last column; 
spelling Francis Bacon, you will arrive at the terminal N of the 
word ‘anon.’ (See p. 362.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Come go with vs, wee’l looke to that anoN, 


FIs 


Key this signature by beginning to read from the terminal N of 
the word ‘ anoN’; to the left; downwards; on the terminals of all the 
words in the column; spelling Nocas SIcNARF, you will arrive at 
the initial F of the word ‘ Frnts.’ 

The acrostic figure here is the same as the last. 

Note in these two acrostics what use seems to have been made of 
the double entente of the words, in the selection of a place in which 
to throw a signature. 


FRANCIS BACON 363 


Signature 134. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of Much adoe about 
Nothing. (See p. 365.) 

Begin to read from the initial capital of the word ‘ Frnts’; to the 
right; upwards; on the capitals of the teat; spelling F Bacon, you 
will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Nothing,’ which is the first 
word of the text at the top of the column. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Nothing certainer. 


FIs 


364 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 135. 


There is another acrostic in this column, ‘ weak,’ because it de- 
pends upon the reader’s quickness in being aware of a double entente. 

Note the words ‘strike vp Pipers’ with which the play ends. I 
took the double entente of these words as a working hypothesis, and 
struck up the column until I came to the line (thirtieth from top; see 
p- 865): — 

‘ And heeres another.’ 
The next line above it is: — 
‘Fashioned to Beatrice.’ 


I therefore began to read from the F of the word ‘ Fashioned’; 
to the right; upwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Fran- 
cis Bacon, I was not altogether surprised to arrive at the initial N 
of the word ‘ Nothing’ again — the first word of the text of the 
column. I noted also that the signature is fashioned to Beatrice, 
for the word ‘ Bacon’ begins upon the initial of the word ‘ Beatrice.’ 

Note also that the ‘Bacon’ part of this signature is not only to be 
read upwards, but can be read downwards either to the right or to 
the left. In other words, it can be read in three directions out of 
a possible four. If the reader has studied my chapter on Method 
he will realize that care is required to make any signature do this. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Nothing certainer. 


O 
C 
Beatrice 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 


Fashioned to Beatrice. 
And heeres another. 


strike vp pipers. 


Then this for whom werendred vp this woe. Exennt, 
Enter Leenate, Bene. Marg.Vrfulaeld man, Frier, Here, 

Freer. Didi nortell you the was innocent? 

Leo. Soare the Prisce and Claudio who accus'd her, 
Vpontheerrour that youhcard debated : 

But Afargaret was in fome fault for this, 

Although againit her will asst appeares, 

Inthe true courfe of all the queftion. 

Old, Well, am glad char alf thong’y fort fo well. 

Bene. And {o am }, being elfe by farth enforc’d 
Tocall young Clawdioto areckoning for it. 

Leo, Well daughter,and you gentlewomen all, 
Withdraw into » chamber by your felucs, 

And when I'fend for you,come hither mask’d: 

The Prance and Clandie promis’d by this howre 

Tovific me,you know your office Brother, 

You muft be father to yous brothers daughter , 

And giue her to jens (Clandio Eacunt Ladies, 
Old. Which I will doe with conir.n’d countenance. 
Bone. Fries,) mu’ intreat your paines,! thinke, 
Freer, To doe what Signior ? 

Bene. To binde me,os yndoe me,one of them: 
Signior Leonato, truth itis good Signior, 

Your neece regards me with an eye of fauour, 

Ler, Thaceye my daughter lent her, ‘tis moft true. 

Bene. And I doe with aneye of loue requite her. 

Leo. The fight whereof] thinke you had from me, 
From Clandie,and the Prince,but what's your will ? 

Bened, Your anfwer fir is Enigmaticall, 

But for my will, my willis, your good will 

May ftand with ours, this day to be conioyn’d, 

In the (tate of honourable marriage, 

In which(good Frier)! fhall defire your hefpe. 

Leow. My heartis with your liking. 

Frer. And my helpe. 

Enter Prince and Claudio, wsth attendants. 

Prin. Good morrowto this faire affcmbly. 

Lea, Good morrow Prince,gaod morrow Claudio: 
Weheere attend you,are you yet decermin’d , 

To day to marry with my brothers daughter? 

Claud, Sle hold my minde were fhe an Ethiope. 

Leo, Call her forth brother,heres the Fries ready. 

Pris. Good morrow Benedske, why what's the matcer? 
Thacyou haue fucha Februarie face, 

So full of froft, of torme,and clowdineffe. 

(land. I chinke he thinkes vpon the fauage bull : 
Tuth, feare noe man, wee'll tip thy hornes with gold, 
And all Europa (hall reioyce at thee, 

Asonce Ewreps did at lu(ty Some, 

Whenhe would play the noble besft in loue. 

Ben. Bull /owe fir, hadan amiablelow, 

And fome fuch firange bull fone Tost fathers Cow, 

A gots Calfe inthat fame noble fear, 

Much like to you,for you haue iv(t his blear. 

Enter brother, Hero, Beatrice, Afargaret, Vrfla. 

Cla. For this I owe you:here comes other recknings. 
Which is the Lady I muft {eize vpon? 

Leo. This farne is the, and I doe give you her. 

Ela, Why then the’s mine, feet lee me fea your face 

Leon. No thetyou thal not, till you take her hand, 
Before this Frier,and {wease to marsy her. 

(las. Giue me yrar hand before this holy Frier, 
Tam yous husband if youJike of me,- 

Here, And when I lis'd I was your other wife, 

And when you lou'd, you were my other husband. 
Clas, Another Hare? 


Much adoe aboat Nothing. 


- if my Coufin do not looke exceeding narrowly to thce. 


12} 


Hero. Nothing certainer. 
One Hero died, but I doeliue 
And furely as Iliue, Tama maid; 

Prin. The former Hero, Hero thatis dead 

Leon, Shee died my Lord, but whiles her {lander Jiu'd. 

-Frier. All this amazement can J qualifie, 

When after thatthe holy rites are ended : 
Netell youlargely of faire Heroes death: 
Meane time let wonder feeme familiar 
And tothe chappell let vs ptefently, . 

Ben, Soft and faire Frier,which is Beatrice? 

Beat. 1 anfwer cotharname, what is your will? 

Bene, Doc not you loue me ? | 

Beat. Why no,no more then reafon, 

Bene, Why then your Vncle,and the Prince, & Clan 
die, haue beenc deceiued, they {wore youdid, 

Beat. Doenot youlove mee? 

Bene. Troth no, no more then reafon. 

Beat. Why then my Cofin Margaret and Urfule 
Are much deceiu'd,for they did fweare you did. 

Bene. They fwore you were almoft ficke for me. 

Beat, They {wore you were wel-nye dead for mé. 

Bene, "Tisno matter,then you doe not loue me? 

Beat. Notruly,butin friendly recompence. 

Leon. Come Cofin,| am fure you loue the gentlems. 

(lan. And Te be fworne vpon't, that he loues her, 
For heres a paper written in his hand, 

Ahalting fonnet of his owne pure brane, 
Fafhioned to Beatrice, 

Hero. And beeres another, 

Writ in my cofins hand, ftolne from her pocket, 
Concaining her affeQion vnto Benedicke. 

Bene. Amuracle, here's our owne hands againft our 
hearts: come! willhaue thee, but by thislight Itake | 
thee for pittie. 

Beat. J would not denie you, but by this good day] 
yeeld vpon great perfwafion, & partly tofaue your life. 
for I was told, you were ina confumption. 

Leon. Peace I will Rop your mouth, 

Prin. How doft thou Benedicke the married man? 

Bene. Me cellthee what Prinee : a Colledge of witte- 
crackers cannot flout mee out of my humour, doft thou 
think J care for a Satyre or an Epigram ? no, ifa man will 
be beaten with braines,a fhall weare nothing handfome 
about him: in briefe,fince J do purpofe to marry, J will 
thinke nothing to any purpofe thar the world can fay 3. 
gainttit, and therefore neuer flout acme, for haue faid 
againft it: for manisa giddy thing, and thisis my con- 
clufion: for thy part Claudio, } did thinke to haue beaten 
thee, but in that thou art like to be my kinfman, liue va- 
bruis’d, and loue my coufin, 

Cla. Lhad well hop’d } wouldft have denied Beatrice,) 
Ithight haue cudgel'd thee out of thy fingle life,to make 
thee a double dealer, which out of queftid thou wilt be, 


Bene. Come,come, we are friends, Jet’s haue a dance 
ere we are married,that we may lighten our own hearts, 
and our wiues heeles, 

Leon. Wee'll haue dancing afterward. 

Bene. Firkt,of my veord,therfore play mofick.Prsace, 
thou art fad, get thee s wvife,pet theea wife, there is no 
ftaff more reverend then one tipe with horn. Enter, Afe/. 

Miffen. My Lord, your brother Jobs is tane in flight, 
And brought with armed men backe to Ccffina, 

Bene, Thinke not onhim till to morrow, ile deuife 
thee braue punifhments fos bim: firike vp Pipers.Dance, 

L FINIS, 


366 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 136. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of Loues Labour’s Lost. 
Note the two stanzas sung by Winter. They contain two capitals 
O. Hach capital O is in the same relative position in the stanza. 


Note the initials of the words above each O: they are ak in the 


upper stanza; and OMe in the lower stanza. We thus have 6 and 


A to guide us in each stanza respectively. 


Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ fowle’; to the right, 
or to the left ; downwards and back again; on the initials of the 
words; spelling FRANCISCO, you will arrive at the sith O of the 
word ‘ (oak. in the upper stanza. 

Follow on continuously, without stopping on the O; still on the 
initials of the words; spelling Bacono, you will arrive at the initial 
O of the word ‘ Owle’ in the lower stanza. 

Note the simplicity of this cipher. It is keyed to the right or to 
the left by the easy expedient of excluding all ciphers or O’s except 
the two which end the names of the signature. 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ bowle’; to the 
right or to the left; downwards and back throughout the whole of 
the two stanzas until you have spelled BACono: you will again arrive 
at the initial O of the word ‘Owle’ in the upper stanza. 

The complete acrostic figure of the combined signatures is: — 


Fowle 


ve iy aN a 
‘ O Ni 
S | J 
C Nc 
Scale 
Bowle a 
UN 


144 | Loues Labour's loft. 


Ne marke no words that (moothise'd wooersfay, Plough for her {weet loue three yeares. But moft efice. 


Came whea the King doth co my Ladie come: 

Then if I have much loue, Le gine you fome, 

Doom, Ne ferue chee true and faithfully eill then, 

Kath, Yet {weare not, leaft ye be forfworne agen. 

Low. What faies Afaria? 

Mari. Atthe tweluemonths end, 

Me change my blacke Gowne, fora faithfull friend. 
Lon. le ftay with patience: but the time is long, 
Mari, The liker you, few taller are fe yong, 

Ber. Studies my Ladie? Miftrefle,looke on me, 
Behold the window of my heart,minetie: 

What humble fuire attends thy anfwer there, 

Impofe fome feruice on me for my loue. 

Rof. Oft haue [ heard of you my Lord Berowne, 
Befoce I {aw you: and the worlds large tongue 
Proclaimes you fora man repleate with mockes, 
Full of comparifons, and wounding ficutes: 

| Which yaw on all eftates will execute, 

That lie within the mercie of your wit, 

To weed this Wormewood from your fraisfull braine, 

And therewithall co win me, if you pleafes 

Withgut the which I smnot to be won: 

You (hall this tweluemonth terme from day to day, 

Vifice the fpeechlefle ficke, and ftill conuerfe, 

With groaning wretches : and yoprtaske fhall be, 

With ail che fierce endevowrof your wit, 

To enforce the pained imporent to fmile. 


Ber.To mote wilde laughcer in the throare of death? | 


Ie cannot be, it is impoffible. 
Mirth cannot mouea foule in agonie. 

Rof, Why that’s the way to choke a gibing fpirit, 
Whofe influence is be gor of that loofe grace, 
Which fhallow laughing hearers giuc to fooles: 

NA tefts profperitie, lies in the care 
Ofhim chat hearesét, neucr in the tongue 
Ofhien thac nskes it: chen, if fickly cares, 
Deaf with the clamers of their owne deare grones, 
Will heareyour idle fcornes; continue then, 
And I will haue you,snd that faule withslh. 
Bur ifthey will noc, throw away thac fpirity 
And I thal finde you empcie of that faule, 
Right ioyfull of your reformation. 
Ber. Atweluemonch? Well: befell whas will befall, 
Ile ieft atweluemonth in an Hofpicall. 
Qu, Ufweermy Lord-end fo Icake my lezue. 

King. No Madara,we will bring you on your way. 

Ber. Our woing doth not end like an old Play: 
Tacke hath not Gill : thefe Ladies courtefie 
Mighe wel have made our fport a Comedie, 

Kus. Come Git, it wants a tweluemonth and s day, 
And then ’twil end. 

Ber. That’s oo long fora play. 


Enter Braggart. 
Brag. Sweet Maiefty vouchfafe me. 
Qa. Wasootthat Heftor? 
Dam. The worchie Knight of Troy. 
Brag. Uwil kiffe thy royal finger,and take leave. 
Bema Votarie, I hauc vow'd to Lequenetta to holde the 


eee ae 


med greatneffe,wil you heare the Dialogue that the two 
Learned men heue compiled, in praife of the Owle and 
ri Cackow? It fhould hane followed in the end of our 

cw. 

Kin, Call cher forth quickely we will do fo. 

Brag. Holla, Approach, 


Enter all, 
This fide is Hisms, Winter. 
This Ver,che Spring : the one maintained by the Owe, 
Th’other by the Cuckowy, 
Ver, begin. 
The Song. 


When Dafies pied, and Violets blew, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew: 
And Ladie- faockes all filuer white, 
Do paint the Medowes with delight. 
The Cuckow then on euerie tree, 
Mockes mariied men, for thus fings he, 
Cuckow. 

Cuckow, Cuckow: O word of feare, 
Vopleafing toa married eare. 


When Shepheards pipe on Oaten firawes, 
And merrie Larkes are Ploughmens clockes : 
When Turtles tread, and Rookes and Dawes, 
And Maidens bleach their furnmer{mockes ; 
The Cuckow then on euense tree 

Mockes married men; for thus fings he, 
Cuckow. 

Cuckow, Cuckow : O werd of feare, 
Vopleafing to a married care. 


2 Winter. 

When Ificles hang by the wall, 
And Dicke the Sphepheard blowes his naile ; 
And Tom beares Logges intothehall, 
And Milke comes frozen home inpaile: 
When bloodis nipt, and waies bs fowle, 
Then nightly fings the ftaring Owle 
Tu-whit to-who. 

A merrienote, 

While greafie Tene doth keele the por. 


When alt aloud the winde doth blow, 
And coffing drownes the Parfons faw : 
And birds fi brooding in the fnow, 
And Marrians nofe lookes red and raw = 
Whenroafted Crabs hiffe in the bowle, 
Then nightly fingsthe Rtaring Owle, 
Tu-whitto who: 

A merrie nore, 


While greafie Ione doth keele the pot. 
Brag, The Words of Mercurie, 


Are harth after the fongs of Apollo: 
You chat way; wethis way. 


Exsune ononse, 


FINIS. 


368 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 137. 


This acrostic is found on page 153, which is wrongly numbered 
151, in A Midsommer nights Dreame. 

Note that the first word of the ¢eat on the page is the word ‘ Be,’ 
and that its initial is B. 

Begin to read from this initial B of the first word on the page; 
to the right or to the left; downwards; on the initials of the words 
of the text; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the word ‘name’ in 
the twenty-first line — 

‘Your name honest Gentleman ?’ 


This acrostic is ‘weak,’ as it ends nowhere in position. But I deem 
it of possible value in that it ends on the word ‘ name.’ 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


Be kinde, ete. 
A 
C 
O 


Your Name honest Gentleman ? 


c 


Tita. Be kinds and custeousto this Gemlanan, 
Hop in his walkes,ahd gambole ia his cies, 
Feedehim with Apricocks; and Dewbersies, 
With purple Grapes, preeneFigs,and Mulberries, 
The homeebags flealc from the humble Bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their wazen thighes, 
And lighe them at the fitrie-Glow-wormeseycs, 
Tohaue my lous to bed,and to arife : 
And plucke the wings from painted Butterflies, 
To fan the Moone-beames from his ficeping cies . 
Nodto him Elues, and doc him curtefies, 

1.Fai- Haile mortall,haile. 

2.Fai. Haile. 

3.Fai. Haile. 

Bot. Tcry your wosthipe mercy hartily; I befecch 
your worships name. 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bet. Ufhall defire you of more acquaintance, good 
Matter Cobweb: if cut my finger, I thall make bold 
with you. 

Your name honeft Gentleman ? 

Peaf. Peafe bloffome. 

Bot. Ipray you commend mee to miftreffe Squah 
your mother, and to mafter Peafcod yourfather, Good 
matter Peafe-bloffome, I thal detire of you more acquain- 
tance to. Yourname I befeech you fir z 

Moff. Mafterd- feede. 

Peal. Peale-bloffome. 

Bot, Good matter Ataffard feede, 1 know your pati- 
ence well: that fame cowardly pyant-like Oxe beefe 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your houte. I pro- 
mife you, yourkindred hath made my eyes water ere 
now. Idefire you more acquaintance, good Mafter 
Muftard-feede. 


| The Moone me-thinks,lookes with a watriecie, 
And when fhe weepes,weepe cucris little lower, 
Lamenting fome enforced chaftitie. 

Tye vp mylouerstongue,bring himfilentdly, Exit. 
Enter King of Pharies, folss. 


Ob. I wonder if Titania be awak'e? 
Then whatic was thac next came in her eye, 
Which the muft dote on, in extremitic. 

Enter Pucker 

Hert comes my meffenger : how now mad fpirit, 
What night-rule now about this gaunted groue? 

Puck, My Miftris with a monfter is in boue, 
Neere to her clofe and confecrated bower, 
While fhe wasin her dull and fleeping hower, 
A crew of patches, rude Mcehanicals, 
That worke for bread vpon Athenian ftals, 
Were met together torchearfe a Play, 
Intended for great Thefens nuptial day: 
The fhalloweft thick-skin of thee barren farts 
Who Piramus prefedred,in sheir fport, 
Forfooke his Scene, ahd entred ina brdke, 
When I did him at this aduantage take; 
An Affes nole I fixed on his head. 
Anon his Theshie muft be dnfwered, 
And forth my Minsmick comes e when they him spre; 
As Wilde-geefe, that the creeping Fowler eye, 
Or ruffed-pated choughes,many in fort 
(Rifing and cawing atthe guns report) — 

Seuer themfelues,and madly fwetpe the skyet 


___ AMidformmer nights Dreame. 


Tita. Come waite ypon him,lead hia: to my bower.. 


te pn ee ES 


Di ee 
Soat his fight, away his fellowes flye, Caner 
And at our ftampeshere ore and ore one falss 
He murthes csiessand helpe front Athens cals. 
Their fenfe thus weake,loft with their fears thus {tron 
Made fenfeleffe things begin to do them wrong, 
For briars and thornes at their apparel! {natch, 
Some flecues,fome hats,from yeelders all things catch 
Ted them onin this diftra&ted feare, : 
And left fweete Piramsus craflated there : 
Whenin that moment(fo it came to paffe) 
Tytania waked ,and {traightway lou’d an Affe. 
Ob. This fals out better ehen I could deuife: 
But haft thou yct lacht the Athensans eyes, 
Wich the loueiuyce,as I did bid thee doe ? 
Rob. Icooke him fleeping (chat is finithe to) 
And the Athenian woman by his (ide, 
That when he wak't,of force the mutt be eyde. 


B» 


Enter Demetrins and Hermla. 


Ob. Stand clofe,this is the fame Arhensan. 
Rob, This isthe woman,but not chis the man. 
Dim, O why rebuke you him chat loues you fo? 
Lay breath fo bitter 6n your bitter foe. 
Her. Now I but chide,buc fthould vfe thee worfe. 
For thou (I feare) halt giuen me caufe co curfe, 
If chou haft {laine Lyfander in his fleepe, 
Being ore fhooes in bloud, plunge in che deepe, and kill 
me too: 
The Sunne was not fo true vato the day, 
Ashetome, Would hehaue flollen away, 
From fleeping Herma? lle beleeue as foone 
This whole earth may-be bord,and that the Moone 
May throughthe Center creepe,and fo difpleafe 
Her brothers nooneride,with th’ Antspodes, 
Tt cannot be but chou haft murdred him, 
So fhould a mutrherer looke,fo dead, {o grim, : 
Dem. So fhould the murderer looke,and fo fhould J, 
Pierft through the heare with'your Rearne cruelty 
Yet you che murderer looks as bright as cleare, 


_ As yonder Venus in hee glimmering fpheare. 


Her. What's this to my Lyfander ? where is he # 
Ah good Demetrins,wilt thou gine him me? 
Dem. Vdesather give his carkafleto my hounds, 
Her,Out dog,out cur,thou driu'{t me paft the bounds 
Of maidens patience. Hatt chow flaine him then? 
Henceforth beneuer numbred among men; 
Oh, once tell true,eaen for my fake, 
Durft thoualooke vpon hin, being awake? 
And haft chou kill’d him fleeping ? Obranetatch: 
Could nota worme,an Adder do fo much ? 
An Addet did it: for with doubler tongae 
Then thine(chou ferpenr) neuer Adder flung. 
Dem. You {pend your paffion on amifpri'sd mood, 
Tamnot fuiltioof Lyfaxders blood : 
Nor is he dead for ought thac Ican cell. 
Her. I pray theerelf me then thac he is well; 
Dem. And if¥could,whatthould I get sherefore?: 
Her. A priuiledge,neuer to fee me more; 
And from thry haced prefence part I:fee meno more _ 
Whetherhebedeadorno. _ Exh, 
Dem, There is no following her in this fletce vaine;, 
Here therefore for a while I will remaime. 
So forrowes heauineffe doch heauier grow: 
For debt that bankront flip doth forrow owe, 
Which now in fome fight meafure it will psy, 2 


370 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 138. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of A Midsommer mghts 
Dreame. (See p. 375.) 
B 


By 
Note the initials EF of the words From which are the four- 
E Following 


teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth lines of Puck’s speech. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Following’; to the 
right; upwards; throughout the column and continuously down 
the next column; on the initials of the words; spelling FRANCISCO 
BACONO, you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘owner,’ third 
line from bottom of ‘ The Song.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ By’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; throughout the 
column and continuously up the next; spelling Bacono, you will 
arrive again at the initial O of the same word ‘owner,’ having 
keyed the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


a 
a 1 ioe 
He pew 
N A 
\ 
ne * 
if o 
rs \ 
N 
Following | 
Owner Of 
Owner Of 
‘ oA 
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Signature 139. 


Now note that the initials of the first and last words of the first 
line of the second column are the initials B and F of the words ‘ By’ 
and ‘fier.’ (See p. 375.) 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘By’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of all lines; spelling Bacono, 
you will again arrive at the initial O of the word ‘owner,’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘fier’; to the left; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of all lines; spellng FrAn- 
CISCO, you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ of,’ which comes 
next to the word ‘ owner.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


By 
\ Fier 
l ha 
G é 
\ N 
Oo Cc 
\ r 
N S 
/ 
\ Cc 
/ 
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This acrostic is weak, as the two names do not meet upon the 
same initial O. But it is sufficiently remarkable as it is. 
The complete acrostic on this page may be represented thus: — 


By Fier 
ie |] 
R 
ee aed | ji 
¥ Pa C / 
res B | N 
Va iN / 
ve ae re) fe 
i aS | / 
R ae 
By / , 
From Owner Of 
Following 
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Signature 140. 


There is still another acrostic in this last page of A Midsommer 
nights Dreame. (See p. 375.) 

The fun begins when Pucke enters. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the first word of Pucke’s 
speech; to the right; downwards; throughout the remaining text of 
the play; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling Nocas 
SICNUARFF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Frn1s.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Pucke. Now the hungry Lyons rores, 
O 


374 SOMH ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 141. 


As Iam reading the proofs I see that I have missed another acros- 
tic on the last page of A Midsommer nights Dreame. It follows 
here. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ By,’ which begins 
the first line of the second column; to the right; downwards; on the 
_ terminals of the words; spellmg Bacono, you will arrive at the 
initial O of the word ‘of’ (eighteenth line from top). 

Begin now to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Frnts’; to the 
right; upwards; on the terminals of the words; spelling FRANCISCO, 
you will again arrive at the initial O of the word ‘of’ (eighteenth 
line from top). 

The acrostic here is: — 


By the dead and drowsie fier 
A 


C 
O 


N 
And the blots Of Natures hand, 
C 


S 
I 


C 
N 
A 
R 
Frnis. 


162 


And farwell friends thus Thabie ends ; 
Adieu, adiew, adieu, 

Duk; Moon-fhine & Lion are left to burie the dead. 

Deme, 1,and Wall too. 

Bot. No, { affure you, the wallis downe, that parted 
their Fathers. Willicpleafe you to fee the Epilogue, or 
to hearea Bergomask dance, berweene two of ous com- 
pany? 

Duk, No Epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs 
no excufe, Neuerexcufe ; for whenthe plaiers are all 
dead,there need noneto beblamed. Marry, ifhee that 
writ it had plaid Pizamus,and hung himfelfe in Thishies 
garter,it would haue beeneafine Tragedy: and foit is 
truely, and very notably difcharg’d. But come, your 
Burgomaske; let your Epilogue alone. 

The iron congue of midnight hath told cwelue,. 
Louers co bed, ‘tis almoft Fairy time, 

I feare we fhall out-fleepe the comming morne, 
As much as we this nighthaue over-watcht. 
This palpable groffe play hath well beguil’d 
The heauy gate of night, Sweet fricnds to bed. 
A fortnight hold we this folemnity. 

In nightly Reuels; and new iollitie. 


Enter Pucke. 

Puck, Now the hungry Lyons rores, 
And the Wolfe beholds the Moone: 
Whileft the heauy ploughman fnores, 
All with weary taske fore-done. 

Now the wafted brands doe glow, 
Whil'ft the fcritch-owle,fcritching loud, 
Purs the wretch ehattiesin woe, © 
In remembrance of a fhrowd. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graues, all gaping wide, 
Euery one lets forth his fpright, 
Inthe Church-way paths to glide. 
And we Fairies,that dorunhe, 
By thetriple Hecates teame , 
From the prefence of the Sunne, 
Following darkeneffe like a dreame, 
Now are frollicke ; not a Moufe 
Shall difturbe this hallowed houfe. 
Tem fent with broome before, 


To {weep the duft bchinde the doore. 


Buter King and Queene of Fairies with their traine. 
O06. Through the houfe piue glimmering Hight y 


Exount, 


A Midfommernights Dreame. 


By the dead and drowfefier, 
Euerie Elfe and Fairie fpright, 
Hop as light as bird from brief, 
And this Ditty after me, fing and dance it trippinglie, 
Tita. Firft rehearfe this fong by roate, 
To each worda warbling nete, 
Hand inhand, with Fairie prace, 
Will we fing and bleffe this place. 
The Song 
Now untill the breake of day , 
Through this houfe each Fairy fray. 
To the beft Bride- bed willwe, 
which by vs fhall bleffedbe : 
And the iffie there create, 
Ener foall be fortssnate : 
So fhall allthe couples three, 
Esser truein loning bes 
And the blots of Natures band, 
Shall not en cheir éffoe rand, 
Neer mole harelsp wor fearre, 
Nor marke prodigious, fuch as are 
Defpifed in Natinitie, 
Shall upon their children be. 
With this field dew confecrase, 
Euery Fairy rake bis gate, 
A iy: fenerall chamber bleffe, 
Through this Palace with frvest peace, 
Exer fhallin fafety ref, 
And the ovener of st bleft. 
Trip away, make no flay ; 
Meet meal by breake of day. 


| 


Robin. 1f we fhadowes have offended, 
Thinke but this (and all is mended) 
That you haue but flumbred heere, 
While thefe vifions did appeare. 

And this weake and idle theame, 
No more yeelding but a dreame, 
Centles, doe not reprchend. 

If you pardon, we will mend. 
Andas I amanhoneft Pucke , 

If we haue vnearned lucke, 

Now to {cape the Serpents tongue, 
We will make amends erelong: 
Elfe the Psckealyar call. 

So good night vnto you all. 

Giue me your hands, if we be friends, 
And Robin fhail reftore amends, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Signature 142. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Merchant of Venice. 
(See p. 378.) 


Note the arrangement of the initials at the head of the text Ts 


Note also that the initials of the words at the bottom corners of 
the page are N of the word ‘ Nor,’ and the B of the word ‘ By.’ 

Here we have two N B’s to attract our attention. 

Begin to read from the capital B of the word ‘ By,’ which is at the 
extreme lower right-hand corner of the page; to the right or to the 
left; upwards; on the capitals alone; spelling Bacon, you will arrive 


IN| 
at the capital N in the monogram at the head of the page 


thus keying the signature from corner to corner of the page. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


pees 


>) 


By 
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Signature 1485. 


This acrostic is found upon the pages 164 and 165 of The Merchant 
of Venice. They are incorrectly numbered 162 and 163. (See pp. 
379-380.) 

Note that the initial of the first word of the first line of the first 
column of page 162 is B of the word ‘ By.’ 

Note also that the initial of the first word of the last line of page 
163 is B of the word ‘ Be.’ 

Here again we shall deal solely with the capitals throughout the 
text. 

Begin to read from the capital B of the word ‘ By,’ at the top left- 
hand corner of page 162; to the right; downwards; on the capital 
letters of the teat; spelling BAcono, you will arrive at the capital O 
of the line: — 

‘O my Antonio, had I but the meanes.’ 

Begin to read from the capital B of the word ‘ Be,’ at the begin- 
ning of the last line of page 163; to the right; upwards throughout 
the text of all columns; spelling BAcono, you will again arrive at 
the capital O in the line: — 

‘O my Antonio, had I but the meanes,’ 
and keying the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


By being peevish? 
A 


C 
O 
N 
O my Antonio, had I but the meanes 
N 


C 
A 


Be assured you may. 


bm 


TheMerchant of Venice. 


oA cus primus. 


Enter Anthonio; Salarine,and Salania, 


Anthsnid. 
footh know noe why I sm fo fad, 
twearies met you fay i¢ wearies you ; 

But how J caughtir, it,or came by it, 
What fiuffe tis made of, whareof it is borne, 
‘Lam tolearne: and fucha.Wanc-wie fadneffe makes of 
mee, 
That have much ado to knowmy felfe. 
Sal. Your minde is tofsing on the Ocean, 
There where your Argofies with portly faile 
Like Signiors and rich Burgers on the flood, 
Oras it were the Pageants of the fea, 
Do ouer-pcere the pettie Traffiquers 
That curtfie to them, do them rrierence 
Asthey Aye by them with their wouen wings, 
Salar. Beleeve me fir, had I {uch venture forth, 
The berces part of my affeQions, would 
Be with my hopes abroad, { fhould be fil! 
Plucking the grafle ro know where fits the winde, 
Peering in Maps for ports, and peers, and rodes: 
And euery obie@ chat might make me fesre 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubs 
Would make me fad. 
Sal. My winde cooling my broth, 
Would blow meto an-Ague, whenI choughe 
What harme 4 winde too great might doe at fea, 
I fhou!d not fee the fandie houre-glaffe runne, 
But I thould thinke of fhallows,and of flats, 
And fee my wealthy Andrew docks in fand, 
Vailing hes hightop lower then her ribs 
To kifisher burial; fhould I goe to Church 
And {eerhe holy edifice of ftone, 
And not bethiake me Rraight of dangerous rocks, 
Which teuching but my gentle Veffels fide 
Would fcatter all her fpices onthe ftreame, 
Enrobethe roring waters with my filkes, 
Andin a wogsd, but even now worth shis, 
And now worth neshing, Shall I have thechoughe 
Tothinke on this, and fhall-I lacke thethoughe 
Thacfuch a thing bechaunc d would make me fad? 
Bar cell not me, i know Aathonio 
Is fedtorhinke vpon his merchandize, 
fab, Beleeue meno,! thanke ny forcune for it, 
My ventures are notin onc borsome rrufted; 
Nor to one place 3 nor is my whole eftate- 


| 
| 


Vpon the fortune of chis prefent yeerc: 
Therefore my metchandize makes menos fads 
Sola. Why then you are in loug 
Antb. Fie, fie. 
Sola. Not in loue neither: chen let vs fey youre fad 
Becaufe you are not merry; and ’twere as eafie 
For youto laugh and leape,and fay you are merry 
Becaufe you are not fad. Now by two-headed Jams , 
Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellowes in her time: 
Some that will euermore peepé through their eyesy. 
And laugh like Parrats at a bag-piper. 
Andother of fucn vineger afpe&, 
That they'll not fhew their teech in way of fmile, 
Though Neffor {weare the ieft be laughable, 


| Enter Baffenio, Lorenfo,and Gratiano, 

| Sola. Heere comes Baffanio, 

Your moft noble Kinfman, 

Gratiano,and Lorenfo. Faryewell, 

Weleave you now with better company. 

1 Sala. 1 would have ftaid till J -had made you merry, 
| If worthier friends had not.preuented me, 


e4nt. Your worth is very deere in my regard. 


Take it your owne bufines calls on yoa, 
And you embrace th’occafion to depars. 

Sal. Good morrow my good Lords.. (when? 

Baff. Good figniors both, when thall welaugh?fay, 
You grow excecding range :muftit be fo? 

Sal. Wee'll make our leyfures to attend on yours, 

Exeuxt Salarino, and Salansb. 

Lor. My Lord Baffanio,fince you have found Aeshowsg 
Wetwo will ledue you, bur at dirinertime 
I pray vou have in minde where we mut meeteé, 

Baff Twill nope faile you. 

Grat. Youlookenot well fignior Aathenio , 
You haue too much refpeét vpon the world : 
They-toofe it that doe buy it with much care, 
Belecue meyou are maruelloufly chang’d. 

Ant. Tholdthe world bucas the world Gratiazo, 
A flage;where every man muft play a pare , 
And minea fad one. 

Grats, Letme play the foolé, 
With mirth and laughter lét old weinckles come, 
Aad let my Liver father héace with wine , 
Then my heart cole with mortifying grones. 
Why fhould 2 man whofe bloud is warme withily, 
Sit like his Geandfire, cutin Alablafter? 
Sleepe when he wakes ? axid excep inso the Ieundies 

B 


162 


By being peewifh? I cell thee what sfatbonio, 
'Tloue thee, and itis my lone chat. fpeakes = 
There areafoss.of men, whole yifages 
Do creameand mantle like a ftanding pond, 
And doa wilful Ailneffe entertaine, 
With purpofe to be dreft im an opinion 
: Of wifedome, grauity, profound conceit, 
As who fhould fay, ] am fir an Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dogge barke,, 
O my Axthonio,\ do know of thefe 
That therefore onely are reputed wife, 
For faying nothing , when J am verie {ure 
If they fhould fpeake, would almoft dam thofe eares 
Which hearing them would call their brothers fooles : 
Lic tell thee more of this another time, 
But fith not with this melanc holly baite 
For this foale Gudgin, this opimon: 
Come good Lorenzo, farycwell a while, 
Ile end my exhortation after dinner, 
Lor, Well,we will leaue you then till dinner time. 
I moft be one of thefe fame dumbe wife men, 
For Gratiawo neuer let's me {peake. 
Gra. Well, keepe me company but two yearés mo, 
Thou fhalt norknow the found of thine owne rongue. 
eat. Far you well, Ie grow a talker for this geare. 
GraThankes ifaith,for lence is onely commendable 
Inaneats tongue dti’d, anda maid notvendible, Exit; 
Ant. [eis that any thing now. 


gsaines of wheate hid in two buthels of chaffe:you hall 
feeke all day ere you finde them, & when you have them 
they are not worth the fearch. 

Aw, Well: tel me now, what Lady isthe fame 
Towhom you {wore a fecret Pilgrimage 
That youto day promis'd totel me of 3 

- Baf, Tistousnknowne to you duthenie 

How much k have difabled mine eftate, 
By fomething fhewing a more {welling pore 
Then my faint meanes would grant continuance: 
Nor do ] now make mone to be abridg'd? 
From fuch a noble sate, but my cheefe care 
Is to come fairely off from the great debts , 
Wherein my time fomething too prodigalle 
Hach left me gag’d : to you Anthonse 
Lowethe moft in moncy,and in loue, 
And from your love I haue a warranti¢ 
To vaburthen all my plots and purpofes, 
Hew to get cleere ofall the debts I owe. 

An. Upray you good Baffanio let me know it, 
And ifit ftand as you your felfe Rilldo, 
Within the eye of honour, be affur’d 
My purfe, my perfon, my extreameft meanes 
Lye all vnlock’d to your accafions. 

Baf. Inmy fchoole dayes, when IT had loft one fhaft 
I thot his fellow of the felfefame flight 
The felfefame way, with more aduifed warch 
To finde the other forth, and by aduencuring both, 
Toft found both. 1 vrgethis child-hoode proofe, 
Becaufe what followes is pure innocence. 
Lowe you much, and like a wilfull youth, 
That which I oweis loft; but if you pleafe 
To fhoote another arrow that felfe way 
Which you did fhoat the firft, I donot doubt, 
Asi wih watch the gin: Orto finde both, 
Or bring your later hazard backe againe, 


s 


The «Merchant of Venice. 


Baf. Cratiane {pcakesan infinite deate of nething, | 
more then any man in all Venice, his reafons are two * 


as 


And thankfully reft debter for the fist. 
. fe. Youknow me well,and herein {pend burcime | 
“Toyinde abolit my loue with circumftance, t 
“And outofdoubtyeudaemore wrong 
Io making queftton pf my rrtermoft 
r Then if you had made wafte ofall i haue: 
Then doe but fay tome what I fhould doe 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I ampreft ynto it: thesefore {peake, 
Baff. \n‘Betwsont is a Lady richly left , 
And the is faire, and fairer then that word, 
Of wondrous vertues, fometimes from her eyes 
I didreceiue faire {pcechleffe meflages : 
Her mame is Portia, nothing vndervallewd 
‘To (ato’s daughter, Brutus Portia y 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 
For che foure windes blow in from euery coaft 
Renowned futors, and her funny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 
Which makes her feat of Belmont (holcbos trond, 
And many Jefows come in queft of her. 
O my Anthonio, had I but the meanes 
Toholdariuall place with one of them, 
Thaue aminde prefages me fuch thrift, 
That I fhould queftionleffe be fortunate 
Anth. Thouknowh chat all my fortunes areatfea, § 
Neither have I money, por commodity 
To raife aprefent fumme, therefore poe forth 
Try what my credit can in Venicedoe, 
That fhall be rackt cuentco the vetermoft, 
To furnith thee to Belmont to faire Portia. 
Goe prefently enquire, and fo will I 
Where money is, and J no queftion make 
Tohaue it of my truftor for my fake. Exevet, | 
Exter Portia'with her waiting woman Neviffa. 


Portia. By my troth Nerriffa, my little body isa wese | 
rie of this great world, 

Ner. You would be {weet Madam, ifyourmiferies 
were in thefame abundance as your good fortunes are: 
and-yerforought I fee, they are as ficke that furfer with 
too much, as ey that ftarue with nothing ; it is no fraal | 
happineffe therefore to bee feated inthe meane, fuper- 
fluitie comes foBner by white haires, but competencie 
liues longer. 

Portia. Good fentences,and well pronounc’d., 

Ner. They would be better if well followed, 

Portia. If to doe were as eafie as to know what were 
good to doe, Chappels had beene Churches, and poore 
Mens cottages Princes Pallaceszitis a good Diuine that 
followes his owne inftructions; J can eafiet reach twen- 
tie what were good to be done, then be onc of the twen- 
tie to follow mine owne teaching : the braine may de- } 
uifelawes for the blood, but ahot cemper leapesore a | 
colde decree, fuch a hare is madneffe the youth, coskip | 
ore the mefhes of good counfaile che cripple ; but this | 
reafon is not in fafhion to choofe mea husband : O mee, 
the word choofe, I may neither choofe whom I would, § 
nor refufe whom ] diflike,fo is che wil of aliving sp 
ter curb'd by the will of a dead father: itis not hard More | 
riffa, that ] cannot choofe one,nor refule none, 

Ner. Your father was ever vertuous , andholy men | 
at their death haue good infpirations, therefore thelot- f 
terie that hee hath dewifed in thefe three chefts of gold, | 
filuer, andleade, whereof who choofes his tketal 

choofes 


The Merchant of Venice. 


choofes you, wil nodenbt neuer be chofen by any right. 
ly ,but one who you fhall righelytoue:but what warmth 
is there in your affeQiion towards eny of thefe Princely 
(urers chat are already come ?- 

Por. Ipraychee ouer-namethem,and as thou nameft 
chem, I will defcribe chem,and accorditg tomy defcrip- 
tion Ieuell at my affeCtion. 

Ner. Firft there is che Neopolicane Prince. 

Por. I that’s acoltindeede, for he doth nothing but 
talke of hishorfe, and hee makes ita great appropria- 
tion to his owne good parts that he can fhoo him him- 
felfe : J am much afraid my Ladie his mother plaid falfe 
with a Smyth. 

Ner. Thanis there the Countie Palentine. 

Per. He doth nashing but frowne(as who fhould 
fay, and you will not haue me,choofe: he heates merrie 
tales and {miles not, I feare hee will proue che weeping 
Phylofopher when he growes old, being fo full of vn- 
mannerly fadneffe in his youth. )I had rather to be marri- 
edtoa deaths head with a bone in his mouth, then to ei- 
ther of thefe : God defend me from thefe two. 

Ner. How fay you by the French Lord, Mounfier 
Le Bouxe? 

Pro, God madchim, and therefore let him paffe for a 
man, in truth I know it isa finneto bea mocker,but he, 
why he hath a horfe better then the Neopolicans, a bet- 
ter bad habite of frowning then the Count Palentine,he 
is cuery man in no man, ita Traffell fing, he fals Rraighe 
acapring,he will fence with his own fhadow.!fI fhould 
marty him, J fhould marry twentie husbands: if hee 
would defpife me, I would forgiue him, for ifhe loue me 
to madnefle,1 fhould neues requite him. 

Nor. What fay you then to Faxconbr idge, the yong 
Baron of England? 

Por. You know I fay nothing to him, for hee vnder- 
ftands not me,nor J him: he ha neither Latine, French, 
nor /talian, and you will come into the Court & fweare 
that 1 haue a poore pennie-worth in the Exgii(h: heeisa 
proper mans picture, but alas whocan conuerfe with a 
dumbe fhow ? how odlybe is fuited,I thinke he bought 
his doublet in /ralie,his round hofein France,his bonnet 
in Germanie,and his behauiour euery where. 

Ner. What thinke you of the other Lord his neigh- 
bour? 

Por. That hehathaneighbourly charitiein him, for 
he borrowed a boxe of the eare of the Englifaman, and 
{wore he would pay him againe when hee was able: J 
thinke the Frenchman became his furetie,and {eald vader- 
for another. 

Ner. How like you the yong Germaine, the Duke of 
Saxonies Nephew 2 

Por, Very vildely in the morning when heeis fober, 
and moft vildely in the afternoone when hee is drunke: 
when he is beft, he is a little worfe then a man, and when 
heis worft he is little better then a beaft : and the worft 
fall that ever fell, ]hope I hall make thift to goe with. 
out him. 

Ner.Ifhe fhould offer to choofe,and choofe the right 
Casket,you fhould refufe to performe yourFathers will, 
ifyou fhould refufe to accept him, 

Por. Therefore for feare of che worlt, I pray thee fet 
a deepe glaffe of Reinifh-wine on the contrary Casker, 
for if che diuell be within, and chat temptation withour, 
Iknow he will choofe it. Iwill doe any thing Nerriffa 
ere I will be married to a fpunge. 

Ner, Younecde not feare Lady the having any of 
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thefe'Lords, they haue acquainted me with theirs deter- 
minations, which Is indeede to returneto their home, 
and to trouble you with no more fuite, vnleffe you may 
be won by fome other fore then your Fathers impofiti 
on,depending onthe Caskets. 

Por. IfIliuetobe asoldeas Sibila, I will dye as 
chafte as Diana: voleffe I be obtained by the manner 
of my Fathers will: Jam glad this parcell of wooers 
arefo reafonable, for there is not one among them but 
I doace on his verie abfence: and I with thema faire de. 
parture. 

Ner. Doe you not remember Ladie in your Fx 
thers time, a Venecran, aScholier and a Souldior that 
came hither in compamie of the Marqueffe of (Mount. 
ferrat? 

Por, Yes yes,ie was Baffanso, as I thinke, fo was hee 
call’d. 

Ner. True Madam, hee of all the men that euer my 
foolith eyes look’d vpon, was the beft deferuing a faire 
Lady. 

Por. 1 remember him well,and I remember him wor- 
thy of thy praife. 


Entera S ervingmane 


Ser. The foure Strangers fecke you Madam to take 
their leaue : and there is afore-runner come from a fift. 
the Prince of Aferoco, who brings word the Prince his 
Maifter will be here co night. 

Por. If I could bid the fift welcome with fo good 
hearc as I can bid the other foure farewell, 1 fhould be 
glad of his approach : if he haue the condition of a Saint, 
and the complexion ofa diuell, ] had rather hee fhould 
fhrive me then wiue me, Come Nerriffa,firra go before; 
whiles wee fhut che gate vpon one wooer, another 
knocks at the doore, Execunt. 


Enter Baffanio with Shylocke the lew. 


Shy. Three thoufand ducates,well, 

Baff. 1fir,for three months. 

Shy. For three months,well. 

Baff. Forthe which,as ] told you, 
Anthonio hall be bound. 

Shy. Antheniothall become bound, wel}. 

Baf. May you {ted me? Willyou pleafure me? 
Shall I know your anfwere. 

Shy. Three thoufand ducats for three months, 
and Anthonio bound. 

Baff. Y our anfwere to thar. 

Shy. Authoniotsa good man. 

Baf], Have you heasd any insputation to the con. 
trary. 

shy. Ho no,no,no,no: my meaning in faying heis a 
good man, isto have you vnderftand me that he is fufh. 
ent, yet his meanes are in fuppofitions he hath an Argo- 
fie bound to Tripolis, another tothe Indies, I vnder- 
{tand moreouer vpon theRyalta,he hath a third at Mexie 
co,afourch for England and other ventures hee hath 
{quandred abroad, but fhips are but boords,Saylers but 
men, there be land rats, arid water rats, water theeues, 
and land cheeues, J meane Pyrats, and themthere is the 
perrill of wacers,windes.and rocks ;the man is norwith- 
ftanding fufiicient,three thoufand ducats,I thinke J may 
take his bond, 

Bef. Be alfured you may. 

lew. 1 
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Signature 144, 


This acrostic is found on the last page of As you like it. (See p. 
383.) 


Note that the last two lines of the play are: — 


‘beards, or good faces, or sweet breaths, will for my kind 
offer, when I make curt’sie, bid me farewell.’ 


Treat these two lines as if they were a string of letters. 
Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ beards’; to the right 
and downwards; throughout all letters of all words in the two lines 


in the usual way; spelling Bacono, you will arrive at the initial O 
of the word ‘ offer.’ 


The acrostic figure here is:— 
Beards 
HN 


C 
O 
N 
Offer 


Note that this acrostic may also be read from the initial O of the 
word ‘offer’; to the right; upwards, and ending on the initial B of 
the word ‘ beards.’ Seventy-eight letters are in this string. 
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Signature 145. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘Epilogue,’ by Rosalinde, to As you 
like tt. 
Note the two capital O’s, or ciphers; the only capital O’s in the 
‘ Epilogue.’ 
Note the text of the lines: — 
‘My way is to coniure 
you, and Ile begin with the Women. I charge you (O 
women) for the loue you beare to men, to like as much 
of this Play, as please you: And I charge you (O men) 
for the loue,’ ete. 


As a working hypothesis let us suppose that the double entente of 
these lines struck the eye of the cipherer. 

Let us begin with the women. Begin to read from the capital O of 
the bracketed phrase ‘(O women)’; to the right; downwards; on all 
the letters of all the words; spelling backwards ONOCAB OCSICNARF, 
you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘farewell,’ the last word 
of the ‘ Epilogue.’ 

Begin again to read from the capital O of the bracketed phrase 
‘(Omen)’; to the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spelling backwards ONocCAB OcsICNARF, you will again arrive at the 
initial of the last word in the ‘ Epilogue,’ ‘ farewell.’ Thus keying 
the cipher from two ciphers to the same point. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


(O women) (O men) 
N 
O O 
C C 
A A 
B B 
O O 
C C 
S S 
I I 
C C 
N N 
A A 
R R 


Farewell 


—— me mn 2 me ee 


Phe. Iwilnoteste my word, now thou art f imine,’ 
Thy faith, my fancie ro thee darts combine, 


Enter Second Brothers, 
2.Bre. Let me haue audience for a word or two: 
Tamthe fecond fonne of old Sir Rowland, 
That bring thefe tidings to this faire affembly. 
Duke Frederick hearing how that cuerie day 
Menof great worth reforted to this forreft, 
Addreft a mightie power, which were oh foote 
In his owne condug, purpofelytotake 
His Brother heere, and put him to the {word : 
And tothe skirts of this wilde Wood he came 
Where, meeting with an old Religious man, 
After fome queftion with him, was conuerted 
Both from his eoterprize,and from the world 
His crowne bequeathing to his banith'd Brother, 
f Andall their Lands reftor'dto himagaine 
‘That were with nimexil’d. This to be true, 
| I do engage my life. 
B Dx.Se. Welcome yong man: 
Thou offer'ft fairely to thy brothers wedding : 
To onc his Jands with-held, and ro the other 
Alandit felfe at large, a porent Dukedome. 
Firft, in this Forreft, let vs do thofeends 
That heere vvete well begun, and wel begots 
And after, euery of tis happie number 
1 That haue endur’d fhrew'd daies, and nights with v3, 
Shal (hare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meafure of their ftates. 
§ Meane time, farget this new-falne dignitie, 
f And fallinto our Rufticke Reuelrie: 
Play Muficke, and you Brides and Bride-groomes all, 
B With meafure heap’d in joy, to’th Meafures fall. 
h faq. Sir, by your patience :if] heard you rightly 
| The Duke hath put ona Religious life, : 
| And throwne into neglect the pompous Court. 


= —_— 


— 


__ As you like tt. 


: 
| 


| 
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207— 


2.Bre. Hehath. 
Taq. Tohim will I: out of thefe conuertites, 
There is much matrer to be heard,and learn’d : 
you to your former Honor, I bequeath 
your patience, and your vertue, well deferuesit, 
you to aloue, that your true faith doth merits 
‘youto your land, and loue, and greatallies: 
youtoalong, and well-deferued bed: 
And youto wrangling, for thy louing voyage: 
Is but fortwo moncths victuall’d : So to your pleafures 
Jam for other, then for dancing meazures, : 
Du.Se. Stay, Jaques, Ray. 
Taq. To fee no paftime, I: what you would have 
Tle tay to know, at yourabandon’dcaue, Exit, 
Du.Se, Proceed, proceed : wee'l begin thefe rights 
Aswe dotruft, they’l end in true delights, Exit 
Rof- Icis not the fafhion to fee the Ladie the Epi- 
logue: buritisno more wnhandfome, thento feethe 
Lord the Prologue. Ifit be true, that good wine needs 
no bufh, ‘tis true, that a good play needes no Epilogue. 
Yet to good wine they do vfe good buthes : and good 
playes proue the better by the helpe of good Epilogues: 
WhatacafeamTinthen, chatamneithers goad Epi. 
logue, nor cannot infinuate with you in the behalfe of a 
good play? Tamnot furnith’d likea Begoer, “therefore 
to begge will not become mee. My way isto. coniuré 
you, and Ile begin with the Women. Ichargeyou (O 
women) for the loueyou beare to men, tolike asmuch 
of this Play, as pleafeyou: And Icharge you (O men) 
for the loue you beare to women (as I perceiue by ‘ou 
fimpring none of youhates them) that behieersecd! 
and the women, the play may pleafe, If Iwere a Wo. 
man, I would kiffeas many of you's had beards thar 
pleas’d me, complexionsthat lik’d me, and breaths that 
I defi'de not : And I am {ure, as many ashaue good 
beards, or good faces, or (weet breaths, will for my kiad 
offer,when I make curt’fie,bid me farewell, tet 


384 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 146. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Taming of the 
Shrew. 
Note the last line on the page, and in it the words ‘name: but ? — 
‘I haue forgot your name: but sure that part.’ 


Begin to read on the initial B of the word ‘but’; to the right; on 
the znitials of the outside words of the two columns taken together; 
completely around the page; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the 
initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


And 


Christophero 


> 


Or———Name But 


Note that the complete sentence is: — 


‘I haue forgot your name: but sure that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed.’ 


Taming of the Shrew. 


cA us primus. Scena Prima, 


=e 


Carrie him gently to my faireft Chamber, 

And bang it round with all my vvanton piaures; 
Balme his foyle head in warme diftilled waters, 

Aad burne {weet. Wood to make the Lodging {weete: 
Procure me Muficke readie when he vvakes, 
Tomake a dulcet and a heauenly found: 

And if he chance to fpeake, bereadie ftraight 

(And with a lowe fubmuffiue reverence) 

Say, what is it your Honor vvil command : 

Let oneattend him wvith a filuer Bafon 

Full of Rofe-water, and beftrew’d with Flowers 
Another beare the Ewers the third a Diaper, : 
And fay wilt pleafe your Lordthip coole yous hands, 
Some one be readie witha coflly {uire, ; 
And aske him what apparrel he will weare: 
Another tell him of his Hounds and Horfe, 


| And that his Ladie mournes at his difeafe, 


Enter Begger and Heftes,Chriftephero Sly. | Then take him vp, and manage well the ieft ; 


Begger. 
Le pheeze you infaith, 
})  Hoff.A paire of Rtockes you rogue. 
ty. Beg. Y'are abaggage, the Stics areno 
MW Rogues. Looke in the Chronicles,we came 
ia with Richard Conqueror : therefore. Paz= 
cas pallabras let the world flide: Seffa. 
Hof, You will not pay for the glaffes you haue burft? 
Beg. No,notadeniere: go by S.Leronimie, gogto thy 
cold bed, and-warme thee.. ; 
Hoeft. Lknow my remedie,1 muft go fetch the Head- 
borough, 
Ba This, or fourth, or fift Borough, Ilean{were 
him by Law. Dlenot budge.an inch boy: Let himcome, 
and kindly. Falles afleepe, 


Winde hornes, Enser.a Lord from hunting with his traine. 
Co. Hunt{man L charge thee,tender wel my hounds, 
Brach Merimas, tne poore Curse isimboft, 
Andcouple Clowder with the deepe-mouth'd brach, 
Saw ’(t thou not boy how Silver made it good 
Arthe hedge corner, in checquldeft fault, 
Lwould notloofe the dog ge for twentie pound. 
Huntf. Why Belmanis as good as he my Lord, 
He cried vpon it atthe meereft loffe, 
And twice to day pick'd out the dulleft fene, 
Truftme, I take him for the-berter dogge. 
Lord. Thou att aFoole,1fEccho were as fleete, 
I would efteeme him worth a dozen fuch: Sirrah, go fee what Trumpet ‘tis th 
But fup them well,and looke vato them all, Belikelome Noble coeee chat cae 
Tomorrow J intend tohunt againe. | (Trauelling fome iourney ) to repofe him heere. 


Perfwade him thac he hath-bin Lunaticke, 
And when he fayes he is, fay that he dreames, 
Forheis nothing but a mightie Lords; 
This do, and do it kindly, gentle Grs, 
Tt wilbe paftime paffing excellent, 
Ifit be busbanded with modeftie. 

1.flant{.My Lord warrant you we wi pla 
As he fhall thinke by our true diieoce panache 
Heis > leffe then what we fay he is. 

Lord. Take him vp gently, and to bed with him, 
Andeach one t0 his office wheo he wakes. ry 


Sound trampets, 


Huantf, Iwill my Lord. Enter Seruis 
Lord, What's hecre? One dead, or drunke ? See doth | How now? who is it aa Mae Serek 
he breath? ; Ser, An't pleafe your Hi ! 
2.Hun. Hebreath'smy Lord. Were henot warm’d | That offer feral ce 2 your Verdes ae 
with Ale, this were a bed but cold to fleep fo fopndly. 
Lord. Oh monftrous beaft,how like a fwine he lyes.” Enter Players. 
Grim death, how foule andloathfome is thine image: Lord. Bidthem come neere: 
Sirs, I will praétife on this drunken man, Now fellowes, you are welcome. 
What thinke you, ifhe were conuey’d to bed, ) Players. Wethanke your Honor. 
aaa ie core Sings pi vponhis fingers: Lord. Doyouintend to ftay with me to aight? 
moft delicious banquet by his 2.Player. So pl ur | i 
And braue attendants neere him alee he wakes, dutic. xh pres pe pecbirrs Seu 
Would not the begger then forget himfelfe? Lord, Withall my heart. Thi emem 
y.Hun, Beleeue me Lord, J thinke he cannat choofe, } Since once he plaide : eels aig <i 
2.H1.1c would feem flrange vato him when he wak'd | “Twas where you woo'd the Gentlewoman fo well: 
Lord, Euenas afiatt’ring dreame,or worthles fancics:| Ihave forgot your name : but fure that part. 


leah by 
te eee” 


386 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 147. 


This acrostic is found in The Taming of the Shrew, on page 214, 
which is wrongly numbered 212, in the facsimile edited by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Note that the initial of the first word of the last line in the first 
column is the B of the word ‘ Baptista.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Baptista’; to the 
right; upwards; on the initials of the words; spelling BAcono, you 
will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ offence.’ 

Now begin at the diagonally opposite corner of the block of type 
which begins with the line: — 

‘Gentlemen, God saue you. If I may be bold.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘bold’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Bacono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘offence’ again: and thus keying 
the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is : — 


If I may be Bold 
a 


C 
O 
N 


is it any Offence 


O 
C 
A 


Baptista is a noble Gentleman. 


214. 


Vpon agreement from ys tohis liking, 
Will vadertake to woo curft rie, 
Yea, and to marrie her, ifhee dowri¢ pleafe, 
' Gre. So faid, fo done,is wells. 
Hortenfio,haue you told him alll her faults ? 
Petr, Iknow theis an irkefome brawling {cold 
Tfthat be all Malters, I heareno harme. 
Gre. No, fayft me fo, friehd ? What Countreyman ¢ 
Petr. Borne in Verona, old Batonios fonne; 
iMy father dead, my fortune liaes for me, 
nd I do hope, good dayes and long, to fee. 
i Gre. Oh fir,fuch a life with fuch awife,were ftrange: 
‘But if you hauea ftomacke, too’taGodsname, , 
‘You fhal haue meaffifting you in all. 
‘But will you woothis Wilde-cat? 
"Petr, Will Iliue? 
Gra, Wilhe woo her? I: or Ic hang her, 
Petr, Why came Lhither, but tothat intent? 
‘Thioke you, alittle dinne can daunt mine eares ? 
Haue I notin my time heard Lions rore? 
Haue Inothesrd the fea, puft vp with windes, 
Rage like an angry Boare, chafed with fweat ? 
‘Haue I not heard great Ordnance in the. field? 
And heauens Artillerie thunder in the skies? 
‘Haue I notin a pitched bartell heard 
Loud larums, neighing ftceds,& trumpets clangue ? 
And do you tell me of a womans tongue? 
That gives not halfe fo great a blow toheare, 
Aswila Cheffe-nut in a Farmers fires 
Tuth,tubh, feare boyes with bugs, 
Gru. Forhefeares none. 
Grem. Hartenfiohearke? 
This Genrlemanis happily arriu’d, 
My minde prefumes for his owne good,and yours, 
Her. I promit we would be Contributors, 
And beare his charge of wooing whatfoere. 
Gremio. And fo we wil, prouided that he winher. 
Gru. I would I were as fure of a good dinner. 


Enter Tranio brane, and Biondelto. 
Tra. Gentlemen God faueyou. If Imay be bold 
Tell me I befeech you, whichis the teadieft way 
To the houfe of Signiot Baptifta Afinola? 
Bion. He thatha’s the wo faire daughters: ift he you 
meanc ? 
Tra, Euenhe Bioxdelto, 
Gre. Hearke you fir, you meanenot her to ——-» 
Tra. Perhaps him and her fir, what haue youto do ? 
Petr. Nother that chides fir,at any hand] pray, 
Tranio. Woueno chiders fir; Brondelle,let's away. 
Ins Well begun Trawo, : 
Hor, Sir,a word ere you gos 
Are youa furor to the Maid you talke of, yeaorno? 
Tra. Andif Ibe fir, isit any offence? 
Gremie.No zif without more words you will get you 


hence. 

Tra, Why fir, Y pray are not the Arcers as free 
For me, as for you? 

Gre. Butfo is not the, 

Tra. For what reafon I befeech you. 

Gre. Forthisreafonif you'lkno, 
That the’s the choife loue of Signior Gremio. 

Hor, That fhe's the chofen of fignior Hortenfio. 

Tra. Softly my Mafters : Ifyou be Gentlemen 
Do me this right : heare me with patience. 
Baptifais anoble Gentleman, 


The Taming of the Shrew. 


Did you yet euer fee Bapriftas daughter? 


| And quaffe carowfesto our Miftreffe health, 


To whom my Father is not all vnknowne, 

And werchis daughter feirer then fheis, 

She may more furors have, and me for one, 

Faire Ledaes daughter had a thoufand wooers, 

Then wellonemore may faire Biancahaues — 

And fo fhe thal Zacentio thal make one, 

Though Paris came, in hope to {peed alone, 
Gre. What, this Gentleman will out-ralke vs all, 
‘Lue, Sir giue him head, I know heel prouea Tade. 
Petr. Hortenfio,towhatend are all thefe words? 
Hor. Sis, letme be fc boldas aske you, 


Tra. No fir, but heareI dothathe hath rwos 
‘The one, as famous for a fcolding tongue, 

Asis the other, for beautcous modeftie, 

Petr, Sir,fir, the firit’s for me, let her go by. 

Gre, Yea, leaue that labour to great Hercules, 
And let it be more then e4icides twelue, 

Patr, Sit vnderftand you this of me (infooth) 
The yongeft daughter whom you hearkenfor, 
Her father keepes from all acceffe of furors, 

And will not promife her co any man,” 

Votill the elder filter fir be wed. 

The yonger thenis free, and not before. 
Tranio. Ifitbe fo fic, that you are the man 

Muft {teed vs aj], and meamoneft the reft: 

And ifyou breake theice, and do this feeke, 

Atchieue the elder : fer the yonger free, 

For our acceffe, whofe hap fhall be co haue her, 

Wilnot fo graceleffe be, to be ingrate. 

Hor. Sir you fay wel, and wel you do conceiue, 
And fince you do profefle to be a furor, 

You muft as we do, gratifie chis Gentleman, 
To whom we all reft generally beholding. 

Trauio. Sir, 1 fhal not be flacke,in igne whereof, 

Pleafe ye we may contrive this afternoone, 


And doas aduerfaries doin law, 
Striue mightily, but eate and drinke as friends. 
Gris, Bien Oh excellent motion: fellowes Jet’s be gon. 
er. The motions good indeed, and beit fo, 
Petrachio,\ fhalbe your Been vento, Exenat, 


Enter Katherina and Bianca, 
Bsan.Good fifter wrong me not,nor wrong your felf, 
Tomake a bondmaide anda {laure of mee, 
That] difdaine: but for thefe other goods, 
Vnbinde my hands, Ile pull them off my felfe, 
Yea all my raiment, to my petticoare, 
Or what you will command me,wilI do, 
So well know my dutieto my elders. 
Kate, Ofall thy {utors heere I charge tel 
Whom thou lou'ft beft : fee thou diffemble note 
Bianca. Beleeve me fitter, of all the men aliug, 
Tneuer yet beheld that {peciall face, 
Which I could fancie, more then any other. 
Kate, Minion thou lyeft: Ist not Hortén/ia? 
Bian. Ifyou affedt him fitter, heére I fweare 
Mle pleade for you my felfe, but you thal haue him. 
Kate. Oh then belike you fancie riches more, 
You wil haue Gremio to keepe you faire. 
Bian. Isic for him you do enuie me fo? 
Nay then youist, and now I wel percetue 
You haue but iefted with me all this while. 
Iprethee fifter Kate,yntie my hands. 
Ka, Uthatbe ie, thenallthereft wasfo, Strs&kes ber 
Enter 


388 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 148. 
This acrostic is found on the first two (facing) pages of All’s 
Well that Ends Well. (See pp. 390-391.) 
Note the capital N at the upper right-hand corner of the ornamental 


N 
initial at the head of the text on the first page of the play 


We shall use the capitals only. 

Begin to spell from the capital N at the upper right-hand of the 
initial; to the right; downwards; throughout the whole of the text 
of the two pages; on the capitals alone; spelling backwards NocaB 
SICNVARF, you will arrive at the capital F of the last word 
(‘Friends’) of the right-hand page; having keyed the signature 
clear across the two pages from opposite corners. 


FRANCIS BACON 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


N 
ee 


remember thy Friends. 


389 


Well, hatEnds Well. 


eA tlus primus. Scena Prima. 


Enter yong Bertram Count of Roffillion, bis Mathers and 


and atcheeues her goodneffe. 
Relsna, Lord Lafew, allan blacke. 


Lafew. Your commendations Madam get from her 
teares. 

Mo. Tis the beft brine a Maiden can feafon her praife 
in. The remembrance of her father neuer approches her 
heart, but the tircany of her forrowes takes all liuelihood 
framhercheeke, Nomore ofthis Helexs, gotoo, no 
more leaft it be rather thought you affed a forrow,then 
tohauc—————- 

Hell. I doe affect aforrowindeed, but I haue it too. 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right ofthe dead; 
excefliue greefe the enemie to the lining, ; 

Afo. Ifthe liuing be‘enemic to the greefe, the exceffe 
makes it foone mortall. 

Rof. Maddam] defire your holie withes. 

Mo.What hope 1s there of his Maiefties amefidment? Laf, How vnderfland we that ? 

Lef. He hath abandon'd his Phifitions Madam, vn- | Ado. Be thou bleft Bertrame, and fucceed thy father, 
der whofe pragtifes he hath perfecuted time with hope, » Immanners asin fhape : thy blood and vertue 
and finds no other aduantagein the procefle, butoncly | Contend for Empire in thee, and thy goodnefle 
the loofing of hope by time. Share with thy birth-right. Loueall, tru(ta few 

Me. This yong Gentlewoman hada father, O that | Doe wrong tonone: be able for thine enemie 3 


Mother. 


<a N deliuering my fonne from me, I buriea fe~ 
cond husband. 
¢ Ref. And Lin gomg Madam, weep ore my 


fathers death anew;but I muft actend bis inaie- 
fties command, to whom 1am now in Waid, evermore 
in fubiedtion, 
Laf. You fhall find of the King ahusband Madame, 
you fir a father, He that fo gencrally is atall times good, 
| mutt of neceffitic hold his vertue co you, whofe worthi 
| nefle would Qtitre it vp where 1t wanted rather then lack 
tit where chercis fuch abundance. 


had; how fad apaffege tis, whofe skill was almoft as ¢ Rather in powerthen vfe: and keepe thy friend 
great as hishoneftic, had it {tretch’d fo far, would haue | Vader thy owne lifes key. Be checkt for filencey 
j made nature immortall,and death fhould haue play for | Bur neuer tax’d for fpeech. What heauen more wil, 
lacke of werke. Would for the Kings fake hee were lis | That thee may furnifh, and my prayers plucke downe, 
ving, I thinke it would be che death ofthe Kings difeafe. } Fallon thy head. Farwell my Lord, 
Laf. How call’d you the man you fpeake of Madam? { *Tis an vnfeafon’d Coustier, good my Lord 
Me. He was famous fir in his profeffjon, and it was | Advifehim. 
his great rightto be fo: Gerard de Narbon, Laf. He cannot want the belt 
Laf. He wasexcellentindéed Madam, the King very | That fhall attend his loue. 
latelie Spoke of him admisingly , and mourningly shee Ato. Heavew bleffe him : Faywell Bertram. 


wasskilfull enough to hauc liu’d ftil,ifknowledge could Ro.The beft withes that can be forg’d in your thoghts | 
be fet vp againft mortallitie. beleruants to you: be comfortable to my mother, your 

Rof. What is it (ny good Lotd)the King languifhes | Miftris, and make much of her, 

Laf. Farewell prettie Lady, you muft hold the cre- 
dit of your father, 

Hell, O were that all, Ithinkenot on my father, 
Andthefe great teares grace hisremembrance more 
Thenthofe I thed for him. What was he like? 
Thaueforgote him, My imagination 
Carries no favour in’t but Bertrams, 

Iam vndone, there is noliuing, none, 
If Bertram be away. ‘Twere all one, 


Laof. AFiftulamy Lord. 

Rof 1 heardnot of it before. 

Leaf, I wouldit werenot notorious. Was this Gene 
tlewoman the Daughter of Gerard de Narbon ? 

Ms, His fole childe my Lord,and bequeathed to my 
overlooking. J hauethofe hopes of her good, that her 
education promifes her difpofitions fhee inherits, whieh 
makes faire gifts fairer: for where an vncleane mind cate 

Iries vertuous qualities, there commendations go with | ThacI fhould louea bright particuler Aarse, 
pitty, they are vertues and traitorstoo: inherthey are $ Andthinkto wedir, he is fo aboue me 
the better for their fimpleneffe; fhe deriues her honeftie, | In his bright rddience and colateralllighe, 


Muft | 


A 


PAuft I be comforted, not in his {phere ; 
Th’ambition in my loue thus plagues it felfe; 

The hind that. would be mated by the Lion 

Muft die for loue. "Twas prettie, though a plague 
To fee him auerie houre to fit and draw 

His arched browes, his hawking cic, his curles 
In onr hearee- table: heart too capeable 

Of euerieline and tricke of bis fweetfauour, 

But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancie 
Muftfangtific his Reliques, Who comes heeree 


Enter Parrollese 


One that goes with him: I loue him for his fake, 
And yet 1 know hima sototious Liar, 
Thinke him a great way foole, folie a cowardy 
Yerthefefist ouils Gc fo fr in him, 
That they take place, when Vertues fteely bones 
Lookes bleakei’th cold wind : withall,full ofte we fee 
Cold wifedome waighting on fuperfluous follies 
Par. Sauce you faire Queens 
Hel. And youMonarch, 
Par. No. 
Hel, Andno. 
Par. Are you meditating on virginitie 2 
Hel. Izyou have fome ftaine of fouldier inyou s Let 
mecaskeyouaqueftion. Man isenemietovirginitic, 
4 how may we barracado ic agaisit him? 
Par. Keepehim out. 
Hel. But be affailes, and our virginitie though vali- 
ane, in the defence yet is weak : ynfoldtovs fome ware . 
like refiftance. 

ar, There is none: Man fetting downe before you, 
will yndermine you, and blow you vp. 

Hel. Bleffe our poore Virginity trom vnderminers 
and blowersvp. Isthereno’Milirary policy how Vir- 
gins might blow vp men 2 : 

Par. Virginity beeing blowne downe, Man will 
quicklier be blowne vp :marty in blowing him downe 

sine, with the breach your iclues made,you lofe your | 
Garry. Itisnot politicke, inthe Common-wealth of } 
'Natuse, to preferve virginity. Loffe of Virginitie, is 
rationall encreafe, and there was never Virgin goe, till 
virginitie was firftloft. That you were madc of,is met- 
talltomake Virgins. Virginitie, by beeing once loft, 
may be ten times found : by being cuer kept, itis eucr 
lofts ’tis too cold acompanion: Away with’t. _ 

Hel, Twill ftand fos’t alittle, though therefore! die 
aVirgin. ; 

Par. There's litde can bee faide in’e, ‘tis againft the 
tuleofNacure. To {peake onthe part of virginitie, is 
to accufe your Mothers ; which is moft infallible dito- 
bediense. He that hangs himfelfe is a Virgin : Virgini- 
tie murthers it felfe,and fhould be buried in highwayes 
out of all fanGtified Emit, asa defperate Offendreffe a- 
gainft Nature. Virginitiebreedes mites, much like a 
Cheefe, confumesit felfero the very payring, and fo 
dies with feeding his owne ftomacke. Befides,Virgini - 
tie is peeuith, proud, ydle, made of {elfe-loue, which 
ie the moft inhibited finne inthe Cannon. Keepeitnor, 
youcannot choofe but loofe by’. Gut wich’t: within 
ten yeare it will makeit felfe two, which isa goodly ine 
creafe, and the principal it felfenot much the worfe. 
Away with’s. 

Hi. How might one do fir, tofogfeit toherowne 

¢ 


tiking? 


All's Well,thatEnds Well. . 231 


_ Par. Letmecfee. Marry ill, to likehimthatne re 
itlikes.’Tisa commodity wil lofe the gloffe with lying: 


’ The longer kept, the lefle worth: Of with’e while "cis 


vendible, Anfwerthe timeof requeft, Vicginitie like 
an olde Courtier, weares her cap out of fafhion, fichly 
fured, but viafutcable, iuft like the brooch & the sooth. 
pick, which were not now: your Dace is better in your 


| Pye and your Porredge, then in your cheeke: and your 


virginity, your old virginity, is like one of ous French 
wither'd peares, itlookesiill, it eares drily, matry "toa 
wither'd peare : it was formerly better, marry yet'tisa 
wither’d peare: Will you any thing withic ? 

Hel. Not my virginity yet: 

There thall your Mafter haue a thoufandloues, 
A Mother, anda Mifsreffe, anda friend, 

A Phenix, Captaine, and an enemy, 

A guide, aGoddeffe, and a Soueraigne, 

A Counfellor,a Traitorefle, anda Deare: 
Hishumble ambition, proud humility : 
Hisiarring, concord : and his difcord,dulcet: 
His faith, his {weet difafter : with a world 

Of pretty fond adoptious chriftendomes 

That blinking Cupid goffips. Now fhall hes 
Iknownot whathe fhall, God fend him well, - 
The Courts a learning place, and heis one, 

Par. What one ifaith? 

Hel. That] with well,’tis pitty. 

Par. What's pitty? 

Hel. Thac withing well had nota body in’e, 
Which might be felt, that we the poorer borne, 
Whefe bater ftarres do fhut vs wp:in wifhes, 

Might with effects of them follow our friends, 
And fhew what vve alone muft thinke, which never 
Returnes vs thankes. 


Enter Page, 


Pag. Monfieur Parrollesy 
My Lord cals for you, 

Por, Little Hellen farewell, if I can remember thee,I 
will thinke of thee ar Courc. 

Hel. Monficur Paroles, you were botne vndera 
charitable ftarre. 

Par. Vnder Mars. 

el. Vefpecially thinke, vnder Afars, 

Par Why vnder Mars ¢ 

Hel. The warres hath fo kept'you vnder, that you 
muft needes be borne vnder Mars. 

Par, Whenhe was predominsnt, 

Hel. When he was retrograde J thinke rather. 

Par, Why thinke you fo? 

Hel, You gofomuch backward when you fight. 

Par. That’s for aduantage, 

Hel, Soisrunong away, 

When feare propofes the fafetie: 

Butthecompofition that your valour and feare makes 
inyou, isa vertue of agood wing , and Jlikethe 
wearewell. 

Paro. Tam fofullof bufineffes, I cannot anfwere 
theeacutely : Iwill returne perfect Courtier, in the 
which my inftruction fhall ferue tonaturalize thee, fo 
thou wilt becapeable of aCourtiers gouncell, and va- 
derftand what aduice fhall thruft vppon thee, elle chow 
dieft in thine vnchankfulnes,and chine ignorance makes 
chee away, farewell: Whenthouhaftleyfure , fay thy 
praiers : when thouhaftnone, cememberthy Friends: 

Vii Ges 
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Signature 149. 


This acrostic is found in All’s Well that Ends Well, on pages 
249 and 250, which are wrongly numbered 251 and 252. (See pp. 
394, 395.) 

Note the initials B O of the words ‘But O”’ in the line at the 
top of the right-hand column of page 251. 

Treat both these wrongly numbered pages as one page. 

Begin to read from the initial O of the line at the top of the right- 
hand column of page 251; to the right; on the ¢nitials of the out- 
side words of the text of the two pages; spelling ONOCAB (i. e. 
Bacono), you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ having 
keyed the cipher by completely circling the initials of the outside 
words of the whole of the two wrongly numbered pages. 


FRANCIS BACON 393 
The acrostic figure here igs: — 


Page 251. Page 252. 


nd— Bios 


Count 


— — 


This figure shows the four columns and the words which are 
involved in the cipher. 


CERNE nee LOD 


fition of thar lafciutous yong boy the Count,haue I run 
into this danger: yet who would haue fufpe&ted an am- 
buth where I waacaken,? 

Int. Thereisnoremedy fir, but you muft dye : the 
Generall fayes, you thas haue fo traitoroufly difcouerd 
the fecrets of your army, and made fuch peftifferous re- 
ports of men very nobly held, can ferue the world for 
ng honeft ve : therefore you muft dye, Come headef- 
man, off with his head. 

Par. OLord fir let mefiue, or let me fee my death. 

Zoe, That fhall you, and take your leaue of all your 
friends: 

So, looke about you, know you any heere ? 

Count. Good morrow noble Captaipe. 

Lo.E. God bleffe yoy Captaine Paralles. 

Cap.G. God fave ygutoble Caprame. 

Lo.£. Captain, what greeting will youto my Lord 
Lafew? | am for France. 

Cap.G. Good Capraine wil] you give me a Copy of 
the fonnet you writ to Diana in behalfe of the Count 
Roffittion, and | werenot a verie Coward, I'de compel 
it of you, but far you well. Exeunt. 

Int You arevndone Captaineall but your fcarfe, 
that hasa knoton'tyet. | 

Par Whocannot be etufh'd witha plot? 

Inter If you could finde outa Countrie where but 
4 women were that had received fo muchfhame, you 
might begin an impudent Nation. Fareyce well fir, J 
‘| am for Francetoo, we fhall {peake of youthere. Exit 

Par, YetamI thankfull . 1fmy heart were great 
*T would burft at this: Captaine Ile benomore, 

Bur I willeate, and drinke, and fleepeas foft 
AsCaptaine fhall. Simply the thing I am 

Shall make me liue : who knowes himfelfe a braggare 
Let him feare this ; for it will come to paffe, 
That euery braggart fhall be found an Affe, 
Rut fword, coole bluthes, and Parrolles hue 
Safeft in fhame. being fool’d, by fool'ne thrives 
There's place and picanes for euery man alive. 
He after them. Ex 
Enter Hellen, widdow,and Diana. 


Hel, That you may well perceiue I haue not 
wrong dyou, 
One of the greateft in the Chriftian world 
Shall be my furetie « for whofe throne ‘ts needfull 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneele, 
Time was, J did him adefired office 
Deere almoft as his life, which gratitude 
Through flintie Tartars bofome would peepe forth, 
And anfwerthankes. I duly am inform'd, 
His grace 1s at Marcelle, to which place 
We haue conuement conugy . you mut know 
1am fuppofed dead, che Army breaking, 
{ My husbandhies him home, where heauen ayding, 
And by the leaue of my good Lord the King, 
Wee'l be before our welcome 

| wid. Gentle Madam, 
You neuer had aferuangta whofe tru 
Your bufines was more welcome, 

Hel Nor your Mifttis 
Euer a friend, whofe thoughis more truly labour 
Torecompence yourloue: Doubt nor but heauen 
Hath brought me vp to be your daughters dower, 
Asit hath fated her to be my motiue 


Alls Well that Ends Well. 


| Butwith the word the time will bring on {ummer, 


And helper to ahusband, Bue O ftrange men, 
Thagcan {uch {weet vie make of what they hate, 
When faweie trufting ofthe cofin’d thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night, fo lu(t doth play 
With what icloatheg, for that which is away, 
But more of this heereaftér: you Diana, © 
Vader my. poote inftructions yet muft fuffer 
Something in my behalfe, : 
Dia. Let death and honeftie 
Go with your impofitions, I am yours 
Vpon your will to fuffer. 
Hel, Yet pray you: 


When Briars fhall have leaves as well as thornes, 

And beas {weet as fharpe : we muft away, 

Our Wagons prepar’d, and time reuiues vs, 

All’s well that ends well, {till the fines the Crowne; 
Whaterethe courfe,theendis the renowne. Exeunt 


Eater Clowne, old Lady, ard Lafew. 
Laf, No,no, no, your fonne was milled with a fnipt | 
taffata fellow there, whofe villanous faffron wold haue 
made all the vnbak'd and dowy youth of anation w his 
colour : your daughter-in-law had beene aliue at this 
house, and your fonne hecre ac home, more aduanc d 
by the King, then by thacred-tail’d humble Bec I {peak 
of. 


La. Iwould] had not knowne him, it was the death 
of the maft vertuous gentlewoman, thateuer Nature 
had praife for creating. If fhe had pereaken of my fleth 
andcoft mee the deereft groanes of amother, Icould 
not haue owed her a more rooted loue. 

Laf. Twasa good Lady, ‘twasa good Lady. Wee 
may picke a thoufand fallets ere wee Night on {uch ano= 
ther hearbe. 

Cle, Indeed fir fhe was the fweete Margeram of the 
fallet, or rather the heatbe of grace. 

Laf. They are not hearbes you knaue,they are nofe- 
bearbes. 

Clowne Tamno great Nabuchadnezar fir, Ihave not 
much skillin grace. 

Laf. Whether doeft thou profeffe thy felfe, aknaue 
ora foole? 

Clo. A foolc fir at a womans feruice, and a knaueat a 
mans. 

Laf, Your diftinétion. 
Clo. I would coufen the man of his wife, and do his 
fervice. 

Laf. Soyou were a knaue at his feruice indeed. 

Clo And I would give his wifemy bauble fir todoe 
her feruice, 

Lef. 1 willfubfcribeforthee, thouare both knaue 
and foole 

Clo. Atyour feruice, 

Laf, No,no,no 

Clo Why fir, iff cannot ferue you, I canferue as 
great a prince as you are, 

Laf Whofe that,a Frenchman? 

Clo Fasthfira has an Englifh maine, but his fifnoe 
muessmore hotter in France then there 

Laf What princess that? 

Clo Theblacke prince fir, alias the prince of darbe- 
neffe, alias che diuell. 

Laf. Hold thee there's my purfe, I give thee not this | 
tofuggeft thee from thy mafter thoutalk'toff, ferue 
him @ill, 


= 


| 252 All's Wellthatends Well. 


Cle. Lama woodlend fellow fir, that alwaies loued 
a great fire, and the mafter I {peak of ever keeps a good 
fire, but fure he is the Prince of the world, ler his No- 
bilitie remaine in’s Cours . Tam for the houfe with the 
narrow gate, which I take fo be too little for pompeto 
enter :fome that humble themfelues may, but the ma- 
nie will be too chill and tender, and theyle bee for the 
flowrie way that leads to the broad gare, and the great 
‘fire. 

Laf. Go thy waies, I begin to bee a wearie of thee, 
and I tell thee fo before, becaufel would nor fall out 
with thee. Gothy wayes, let my horfes be wel look’d 
too,without any trickes. 

Clo. If Iputany trickes vpon em fir, they fhall bee 
Jades trickes, which are their owneright by che law of 
Nature. exit 

Laf. A fhrewd knaue and an vnhappie. 

Lady,Soais. My Lord that’s gone made himfelfe 
much {port out of him, by his authoritie hee remaines 
heere, which he thinkes is a pattent for his fawcineffe, 
and indeede he has no pace, butrunnes where he will. 

Laf. Vike him well, ‘isnot amiffe:and I was about 
‘ro tell you, fince I heard of the good Ladies death, and 

i chat my Lord your fonne was vpon his returne home, J 
moued the King my mafter to fpeake in the behalfe of 
my daughter, which in the minoritie of them both, his 
Maieftic out of afelfe gracious remembrance did firft 
propofe, his Highneffe hath promis'd me to doe it, and 
toftoppe vp the difpleafure he hath conceived againft 
your fonne, thereis no fitcer matter. Howdo’s your 
Lady fhip like it? 

La, With veriemuch content my Lord, and I with 
it happily effected. 

Laf. His Highneffe comes poft from Afarcelfus of as 
able bodie as when he number’d thirty, a will be heere 
to morrow, or J am deceiu’d by him that jn fueh intel- 
ligence hath feldome fail’d. 

La. Irreioyces me, that I hope J fhall fee him eref 
die. Ihauelecters that my fonne will be heere to might: 
Ifhall befeech your Lordfhip.coremaine with mee, cill 
they meete together. 

Leaf, Madam, Iwasthinking with whatmanners I 
might fafely be admitted. 

Lad. Youncede but pleade your honourable priui- 
ledge. 

Laf Ladie, of chat ] haue madeabold charter, but 
Irhanke my God, it holds yee. 


Enter Clowne. 


Clo. OMadam, yonders my Lord your fonne with 
a patch of veluct‘on’s face, whether there bee a fcar va- 
der’t or no, the Veluet knowes, but'tisa goodly patch 
of Veluet, his left checkeisa cheeke of two pile anda 
halfe, but his right cheeke is worne bare. 
Lsf. Afcarre nobly got, 
Or anoble fcarre, is 2 good Jiu'tie of honor, 
So belikeis thar. 
(Jo. Bursts your carbinado'd face. 
Laf. Let vs go fee 
your fonne J pray you, Ilong totalke 
t With the yong noble fauldier. 
Clowne. ?Faith there’sa dozen of em, with delicate 
' fine hats, and moft courteous feathers, which bow the 
| head, and nodat cucrie man. 


Exeunt 


OTT Ee en St eres : 


eA ius Quintus. 


Enter Hellen, Widdew, and Diana, wish 
two Attendants. 

Hel. But this exceeding pofting day and night 
Muft wear your {pirits low, we cannot helpe it: f 
But fince you haue made the daies and nights as one 
To weare your gentle limbes in my affayres, ‘ 
Be bold you do fo grow in my requicall, 
Asnothing can vnroote you, In happietime, 

Enter agentle Aftringer, 
This man may helpe me to his Maicftieseare, 
Ifhe would {pend his power. God faue you fir. 

Gent, And you. 

Hel, Sir,1haue feene you inthe Court of France, 

Gent, Ihaue beene fometimes there. 

Hel. 1 do prefume fir, chat you are not falne 
Froin the report that goes vpon your goodneffe, 
And therefore goaded with moft fharpe occafions; 
Which lay nice manners by, Iput you to 
The vfe of your owne vertues, for the which 
1 thall continue thankefull, 

Gent. What's your will? 

Hel, That it will pleafe you 
To giue this poore petition tothe King, i 
And ayde me with that ftore of power you haue 
To come into his prefence, 

Gen. The Kings not heere. 

Hel, Notheere fir? 

Gen, Not indeed, 

He hence remou'd laft nighe, and with moce haf 
Then is his vfe. 

Wid. Lord how we loofe our paines: 

Hel. All's well that ends well yet, 

Though time feeme fo aduerfe, and meanes vnfies 
Ido befeech you, whither is he gone? 

Gent. MarrieasI takeitto Rofillion, 
Whitherlam going, 

Hel. Ydobefeech you fir, 

Since you arc like to {ee the King before me, 
Comwend the paper to his gracious hand, 
Which I prefume fhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thanke your paines for ie, 
I will come after you with what good fpeede 
Our meanes will make vs meanes, 

Gent, This Ile do for you. 

Hel. And you fhall finde ycur felfe tg be well chanle 
what e're falles more. We mutt to horle againe, Go, go, 
prouide. 

Enter (lowne and Parrolles. 

Par. Good Mr Lawatch giue my Lord Lafewsthislet- 
ter, [hae ere now fir beene better knowneto.you,swhen 
Thaucheld familiaritie with frefher cloathes: burJ am 
now fir muddied in fortunes mood, and {mell (omewhat 
{trong of her Qrong difpleafure. 

Clo, Trucly, Fortunes difpleafure is bus fluttith ifte 
fmell fo ftrongly as thou {peak’ft of : I will hencefoorth 
eatenoFifh of Fortunes butt’ring. Prethee alowthe 
winde. 

Par, Nay youneedenet to ftop yaur nofe fir: I fpake 
but bya eas 

Clo, Indeed fir, if your Metaphor ftinke, 1 will top 
my nofe, or againft any mans Mctaphor.Prethe get thee 

further, Par.| 


ae ws 
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Signature 150. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of Twelfe Night. 


Note the initials of the first words of the last at lines of the 
or 


text preceding the ‘Clowne’s Song.’ They are B of the But 
O Orsino’s. 


Treat the last two lines as if they were a string of letters. 

Begin to read from the letter B of the word ‘ But’; to the right; 
on all the letters of all words in the two lines; spelling Bacono, 
you will arrive at the initial letter O of the word ‘Orsino’: having 
keyed the name from end to end of the string of letters; thus: — 


BUTWHENINOTHERHABITESYOUARESEENEENEEUQSEICNAFSIHDN ASIRTSIMSONISRO 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


But 

A 

C 

O 

N 

Orsino’s Mistris and, ete. 


Signature 151. 


Now begin to read from the initial B of the same word ‘ But’; to 
the right, or to the left; downwards; on the initials of all words in 
all lines; to the end of the ‘Clownes Song’ and back again continu- 
ously; spelling BAcono, you will again arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘ Orsino’: having keyed the cipher, to the right or to the left, 
and from end to end of the string. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But 
pa ae 


A 


Or fay, tis not your feale, not your inuention 
Youcan fay none ofthis, Well, grant jrthen, 
And tell mein the modcftic of honor, 
Why youhaue giuen me fuch cleare lights of fauour, 
Bad me come fmiling, and croffe-garter’d to you, 
To put on yellow flockings, and to frowne 
Vpon fir Toby, and thelighter people : 
And adiing this in an obedient hope, 
Why hauc you fuffer’d me to beimprifon’d, 
Kept ina darke houfe, vifited by the Pricft, 
And made the moft notorious gecke and gull, 
That ere invention plaid on? Tell me why ? 
Ol, Alas Malsolso, this is not my writing, 
Though I confeffe much like the Charracter : 
Buc out of queftion, tis Martas hand. 
And now I dobethinke me, it was fhee 
Fir told me thou waft mad ; then cam'{tin {miling, 
Andin fuch formes, which heere were prefuppos’d 
Vpon thee in the Lerter :prethee be content, 
This praGtice bath moft fhrewdly paft vpon thee: 
But when we know the grounds, and authors ofit, 
Thou fhalt be both the Plaintiffe and the ludge 
Of thine owne caufe. 
Fab. Good Madam heare me {peake, 
And letno quarrel, nor no braule ro come, 
Taint the condition of this prefent houre, 
Which J haue wondred at. In hopeit fhall nor, 
Moft freely I confeffe my felfe, and Tosy 
Set this device again{t ALaluolso hcere, 
Vpon foe ftubborne and vncourteous parts 
Wehadconceiu'dagaintthim, Afaria wit 
The Letter, at fir Tobyes great importance, 
In recompence whereof, be hath married her: 
How with a fportfull malice it was follow'd, 
Moy rather plucke on Jaughter then reucnge, 
If chat the iniuries be iuftly weigh’d, 
That haue on both fides paft 
Ol. Alas poore Foole,how haue they baffel’d thee ¢ 
€f, Why fome are borne great,fome archicue great- 
neffe, and fome baue ggeatneflethrowne vponthem. I 
was, one fir, in this Enterlude, one fir Topas ir, but that's 


Tivelfe Night, or, What you will. 


27) = 


alJ one: By the Lord Foole, Tam not mad : but do you re- 
member, Madam, why laugh you at fucha barren rafcall, 
and you fmile not he’s gag’d: and thus the whurlegigge 
of ume, brings in his revenges. 
Mal. Yle be reueng’d on the whole packe of you? 
OL, Hehath bene moft notorioufly abus'd, 
Dua, Purfuehim, and entreate him toa peace: 
He hath not told vs of the Capraine yet, 
When that is knowne, and golden time conuents 
A folemne Combination fhall be made 
Of our decre foules. Meanc time {weet fitter, 
We willnot part from hence, Cefartocome 
(For fo you fhall be while you are a man:) 
But when in other habites you are feene, 
Orfino’s Mifttis, and his fancies Queene, 


(lowne fings 
When that Iwas anda little tine boy, 
with bey, bo, the winde and the ramme s 
A foolifh thing was bute toy, 
for the rasne st rasmeth enery day. 


Exesnt 


But when I came to mans eftate, 
with hey bocce. 

Gainf? Knaues and Theeves men fhut theirgate, 
for the rane, Gc. 


But when I came alas to wine, 
with bey hoc. 

By (wag gering could l nener thrsie, 
for the raineseoc. 


But when Tcame unto my beds, 
with hey bo.cee 

With coppottes fill had drunken heades, 
for the rasneore, 


Ai great while ago the world begon, 
bey ho, ce. 
Bat that's allone, our Play ¢s done, 


and wee'l ftrime topleafe you encry days 
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Signature 152. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Winters Tale. 
Note the capital F which is at the upper corner of the ornamental 


mitial ie 


Note also that the initial of the last word of the first Scene is the 
initial O of the word ‘ one.’ 


EF 
Begin to read from the capital F of the initial monogram if 


to the right; downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; 
spelling Francisco Bacono, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
last word (‘one’) of the Scene. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


OF 


O 
B 
A 
C 
O 
N 
O 


ne 


The 


inters Tale. 


eA dus Primus. Scena Prima. 


TD 


Enter Camillo and Archidamus. 


Arch. ‘ 
nt F you thall chance( Camillo)to vifit Bobemia,on 
the like occafion whereon my feruices are now 


i on-foor, you fhall fee(as I haue (aid) great dif- 

ference betwixt our Bohemia,and your Sicilia. 
Cam, Ithinke, this comming Summer, the King of 
Sicslia meanes to pay Bohemia the Vilitation, which hee 
iuftly owes him. 7 

Arch, Wherein our Entertainment fhall fhamevs:we 
will be iuftified in our Loues : for indeed--- 

Cam, ’Befeech you--- 

Arch. Verely | {peake it in the freedome of my knows 
ledge : we cannot with fuch magnsficence--- in fo rare-— 
I know not what to fay--- Wee will giue you fleepic 
Drinkes, that your Sences (vn-sntelligenc of our infumh- 
cience) may, though they cannot prayfe vs, as little ace 
cufe vs. 

: Cars. You pay a great deale to deare, for what's giuen 
recly. 

on *Beleeue me, I fpeake as my vnderftanding in- 
ftcudts me,and as mine honeftie puts it to vtterance. 

Cam. Siedia cannot thew himfelfe ouer-kind to Bohe- 
ma “They were traya’d together in thesr Child-hoods ; 
and there rooted betwixt chem then fuch an affection, 
which cannot chufe but braunch now, Since their more 
mature Dignities,and Royall Neceffities,made feperati- 
on of their Societie, their Encounters(though not Perfo- 
nall) hath been Royally actornyed with enter-change of 
Gifts, Letters ,louing Embaffies,chat they haue feem'd to 
be together,though abfent:fhooke hands,as ouera Vatt; 
andembrac’d as it were from the ends of pppofed Winds. 
The Heauens continue cheir Loues. 

Arch. 1 thinke there 1s noc in the World,escher Malice 
or Matter, toalcerst. You haue an vn{peakable comfort 
of your young Prince AZamsHiws: 1018 a Gentleman of the 
greaceft Promife,that euer came into my Note, 

Cam. I very well agree with you,in che hopes of him: 
itss a gallant Child ; one,chat (indeed }Phyficks che Sub. 
ret, makes old hearts frefh chey that went on Crutches 
erehe was borne,defire yet their life,to fee him a Mane 

Arch Would they elfe be content to die? 
Cam. Yes;\f there were no others excufe,why chey fhould 
defire to live, 

Arch, 1 che King had no Sonne, they would defire to 


liue on Crutches cil] he had one. Excunt 


Scena § ecunda. 


——_——_ —_- -- = ----- Cl OO Orr 
Enter Leontes, Hermione ,Mamiellius,Polixenes,Camslo, 


Pel. Nine Changes of the Watry-Starre hath been, 


EF a ec CE CL lO A A ITT 


J But let him fay fo then,and let him goe; 


The Shepheards Note, (ince we haue left our Throne 
Withoura Burthen: Time as long againe 
Would be fill’d vp(my Brother) with our Thanks, 
And yet we fhould,for perpetuitie, 
Goe hence in debt: And therefore, like a Cypher 
(Yet ftanding in rich place) I mulcip| 
With one we thanke you,many Hoult moe, 
That goe before it. 

Leo, Stay your Thanks a while, 
And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir,that’s tomorrow: 
] am queftion d by my feares,of what may chance, 
Or breed vpon our abfence,that may blow 
No fneaping Winds at home,to make vs fay, 
This is put forth coo truly: befides, I haue fay'd 
To tyre your Royaltie, 

Leo. We are tougher (Brother) 
Then you can put vs to’t. 

Pol. No longer ftay. 

Leo, One Seue'night longer. 

Pol. Very footh, tomorrow, 

Leo, Wee'le past the time betweene s therizand in that 
Ile no gaine-faying. 

Pol, Prefle me not (‘befcech you) fo: 

There 1s no Tongue that moucs;none,none i'th’ World 
So foone as yours,could win me: fo it fhouldnow, 
Were there neceflitie in your requeft,although 
Twere needfull I deny’dit. My Affaires 

Doe euen drag me home-ward : which to hinder, 
Were (in your Loue) a Whip tome; my flay, 

To you a Charge,and Trouble; to faue both, 
Parewell (our Brother.) 

Leo. Tongue-ty'd our Queene? fpeake you. 

Her. (had thought (Sir)to haue held my peace, vntill 
Youhad drawne Oathes from him,not to tay: you(Sir) 
Charge himtoo coldly. Tell him,you are fure 
All in Boberaa’s well: chis farisfaction, 

The by-gone-day proclaym’d, fay this co him, 
He’s beat from his beft ward. 
Leo. Well faid, Hermione. 
Her, Tocell,he longs to fee his Sonne, were trong: 


But let him fweare fo,and he fhall not fay, 
Wee'l thwack him hence with Diftaffes, 

Yet of your Royall prefence, tle aduenture 

The borrow of a Weeke, When at Bobemia 
You take my Lord, Ile giye him my Commiffion, 
To let him there a Moneth, behind theGeft 
Prefiz'd for’s parting: yet (goad-deed) Leontes, 
Tloue thee not a Jarre o’th Clock, behind 
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Signature 153. 
These acrosties are found in The life and death of King John, on 


the first two pages of the play. (See pp. 402-403.) 
Note that the ornamental monogram at the beginning of the play 


O. 
is \ This looks as if it may be the tail end of an acrostic. 


By turning the page we find what may be the fore end of the 
acrostic in the initials of the first words of the last two lines of 


the second page of the play. They are of the words ae 


Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; upwards; on 
the initials of the first words of all'lines of the text; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Nay,’ which is the initial 
of the first word of the first line of the column. 

Here we have the name keyed from the first initial of the last line 
in the column to the first initial of the first line of the same column. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Nay I would have you go, ete. 
O 
C 


A 
But who comes, ete. 
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Signature 154. 


Now begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For’; to the 
left; downwards; up the next column and down the next, and so on; 
on the capitals as they fall throughout the text; spelling FRANctIs 


Bacon, you will arrive at the large IN| \ with which the play 


begins, and from which we began by assuming it to be the tail end 
of a signature. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


Noo, 


Ni 
A 
Ri or it shall strew the footsteps of my rising: 
But who comes, etc. 


Thelifeaniddeach offing lobia 


Adlus Primus, Scena Prima. 


— —_— 


—— 


Enter King lohn, Queene Elinor, Pembroke, Effex, and Sa- 
lisbury, with the Chattylion of France. 


King lohn. 
Ow fay Chatillion, what would France with vs ? 
ENG Chat. Thus (after greeting )[peakes the King 
of France, 


In my behaaiotrto the Maiefty , 
The borrowed Maiefty of Englandheere. 
Elea. A ftrange beginning : borrowed Maiefty ¢ 
K John. Silence (good mother)heare the Embaffie, 
Chat, Philip of France, inright and true behalfe 
Of thy deceafed brother, Geffreyes fonne, 
Arthur Plantagmet, laies mott lawfull claime 
Tothis faire Iland,and tbe Territories: 
To lreland, Poyttiers, Ansowe, Torayne, Maine, 
Defiring thee to lay afide the (word 
Which fwases vfurpingly ehefe feuerall titles, 
And put che fameinco yong Arthurs hand , 
Thy Nephew, and right royall Soueraigne. 
K. lohk. What followes if we difallow of this? 
Chas. The proud controle of fierce and bloudy warre, 
To inforce thefe rights,fo forcibly with-held, 
K.lo. Heere haue we war for war,8& bloud for bloud, 
Controlement for controlemene: fo anfwer France. 
Chat, Then take my Kings defiance from my mouth, 
The farcheft limit of my Embaffie. 
K. fob. Beare mine co him,and fo depart in peace, 
Be thou as lightning in the cies of France ; 
For ere thou canft report, J will be there. 
The thunder of my Cannon fhall be heard, 
So hence :be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
Aod fullen prefage of your owne decay: 
An honourable condud let him haue, 
Pembroke looke too's : farewell Chattsllion. 
Exit Chat and Pem, 
Efe, What now my fonne, haue-I not euer fad 
How that ambitious Conftance would not ceafe 
Till fhe had kindled Frasce and all che world, 
Vpon theright and party of her fonne. 
This might hauc beene preuented,and made whole 
With very eafic arguments of loues 
Which now the mannage of two kingdomesmult 
Wich fearefull bloudy iffue arbitrate. 
K.John, Out trong poffeffion, and our right forvs. 
E/i, Your trong poffefsié much more chen your right, 
Or elfe it muft go wrong with you and me, 
So much my confcience whifpers ip your eare, 


+ 


Which none but heauen, and you, and I, thallheare, 
Enter a Sheriffe. 
Effex. My Liege, here 1s the Rtrangeft controuerfie 
Come from the Country to beiudg'd by you 
That ere I heard: fhall I produce bear 
K.Jobn, Letthem approach: 
Our Abbies and our Priontes fhall pay 
This expeditious charge + what men are you? 
Emer Robert Falconbridge sand Philp. 
Philip. Your faithfull fubse,I a gencleman, 
Borne in Northamptonfhire, and eldeRt fonne 
As] fuppofe, to Robert Falconbridge , 
A Souldier by the Honor-giuing-band 
Of Cordelon, Kuighted in the field. 
K.lJobn, What art thou? 
Robert, The fon and heire to chat fame Fanlconbridge. 
K.-dehn. 1s thatthe elder,and ast thou the heyce? 
You came not of one mother then iefeemes. 
Philp. Moft cectain of one mocher,mghty King, 
Thatis well knowne,and asI thinke one fathers 
But for the cerraine knowledge of that cruth, 
I put youo’re to heauen, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubr, as aJl mens children may. 
Els, Outon thee rude man, y doft fhame thy mother, 
And wound her honor with chis difidence. 
Phil. 1 Madame ? No,I haueno reafon forse, 
That is my brothers plea, and none of mine, 
The which if he can proue, a pops me out, 
Atleaft from faire fiue hundred pound a yeere: 
Heauen guard my mothers honor, and my Land. 
K.Jobn. A good blunt fellow:why being yonget horn 
Doth he lay claime to chine inheritance? 
Phil. 1 know not why,except to pet che lands 
But once he flanderd me with baftardy : 
Buc where I be as crue begot orno, ; 
Thac fill I lay vpon my moshers head, 
Buc that amas well begotmy Liege 
(Faire fall the bones chat tooke the paines for me) 
Compare our faces, and be Iudge your felfe 
If old Sur Robert did beget vs both, 
And were our father, and chis fonne like hims 
Oold fir Robert Father, on my kaee 
I giue heaven chankes I was not like co thee. 
K. lobe. Why what amad-eap hath heaven lens vs here? 
Elen. He hatha cricke of Cordehons face, 
The accent of his tongue affe&eth him: 
Doe you not read forme tokens of my fonne 
In che large compofition of this man? 
a RiDob 
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K.Joba, Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
Aad findes them perfegt Richard : firra fpeake, 
What doth moue youto elaime your brothers land, 

Philp. Becaufe he hath ahalf-face like my father $ 
With halfethat face would he haue all my land, 
Ahalfe-fac'd groat, fiue hundred pound a yeere?, 

Rob. My gracious Liege,when that my father liu’d, 
Your brother didimploy my father much, 

Phil. Well fir, by this you cannot ger my land, 
Your tale muft be how he employ'd my mother. 

Reb Andonce difpatch’d himin an Embafhe 
To Germany, there with the Emperor 
To treat of high affaires touching that time : 
Th’aduantage of his abfence tookethe King, 

And in the meane time foiourn’d at my fathers ; 
Where how he did preuaile,I fhame to fpeake: 
But cruch is truth, large lengths of feas and fhores 
Betweene my father,and my mother lay, 

As Ihaue heard my father {peake himéfelfe 
When this fame lufty gentleman was got : 

Vpon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 

His lands tome, and tookeit on his death 

That this my mothers fonne was none of hiss 
And ifhe were, he came into the world 

Full fourteene weekes before the courfe of time + 
Then good my Liedge let me haue what is mine, 
My fathers land, as was my fathers will. 

K John. Sitra,your brother is Legittimate, 
Your fathers wife did after wedlocke besre him: 
And if the did play falfe, the fault was hers, 
Which fault lyes onthe hazards of all husbands 
That marry wiues : tell me, how if my brother 
Whoas you fay, tooke paines.to get this fonne, 
Had of your father claim’d this fonne for his, 
Infooth,good friend, your father might hauc kept. 
This Calfe, bred from his Cow from all the world : 
Infooth he might: then ifhe were my brothers, 

My brother might nor claime him, nor your father, 

Being none of his, refufe him : this concludes, 

My mothers fonne did get your fathers heyre, 

Your fathers heyre muft haue your fathers land. 
Rob. Shal then my fathers Will be of no force, 

To difpoffeffe that childe which is not his. 

Phif. Of no more force to difpoffeffe me fir, 
Then was his will to get me, as I think, 

Eli. Whether hadft thou rather be a Fanlconbridge , 
And like thy brotherto enioy thy land: 

Or the reputed fonne of Cordelion, 
Lord of thy prefence,and no land befide. 

Baft. Madam,and if my brother had my fhape 
AndThad his, fir Roberts his hkehim, 

Andif my legs were two fuch adie rods, — 

My armes,fuch eele-skins Auft, my face fo chin, 

That in mine eare I durft not fticke a rofe, 

Left men fhould fay,looke where three farthings goes , 
Andto his fhape were heyre toall this land, 

Would I might neuer ftirre from off this place, 

I would giue it euery foor to haue this face: 

It would nor be fir nobbe in any cafe. 

Elinor. Vike thee well:wilt thou forfake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy landto him,and follow me? 

Iam a Souldier,and now bound to France. 

Baff. Brother,take you my laud, le rake my chances 
Your face hath gor fiue hundred pound a yeere,. 
Yet fell your face for fiue pence and’tis deere: 


Madam, lle follow you vnto the death, 
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The life and death of K ing Fohn. 


Elinor. Nay, I would haue you go before me thither, 
Baff. Our Country manners giue our betters way, 
K-. John, Whatis thy name? 
Baft, Philip ny Liege,fo ismy name begun, 
Philip,good old Sir Roberts wives eldeft fonne. 
K.lohn, From henceforth beare his name 
Whofe forme thou beareft : 
Kneele thou downe Philip, butrife more great, 
Arife Sir Richard, and Plantagenet. 
Baft, Brother by th’mothers fide,giue me your hand , 
My father gaue me honor, yours gaue land: 
Now bleffed be the houre by night or day 
When I was got, Sir Robert was away. 
Ele. The very fpirit of Plantaginet : 
Tam thy grandame Richard, call me fo. 
Bajt, Madam by chance, but not by truth,what tho; 
Something about alittle fromthe right,’ 
In at the window, or elfe ore the hatch: 
Who dares not ftirre by day,muft walke by night, 
And haue is have, how euer mendoe catch: 
Neere or farre off,well wonne is ftill well thor, 
And Tam I,how ere | was begot, 
K.Johu, Goe,Fanlconbridge,now haft thou thy defire, 
A landleffe Knight,makes thee a landed Squire: 
Come Madain,and come Richard,we mult {peed 
For France, for France,for it is more then need. 
Baft. Brother adieu, good fortune come to thee, 
For thou waft goti'th way of honefty. 
Exennt all but baftard., 


Baft. Afoot of Honor better then I was, 
But many amany foot of Land the worfe, 
Well,now can] make any Joanea Lady, 
Goad den Sir Richard,Godamercy fellow, 
And if his name be George, Ile call him Peter; 
For new made honor doth forget mens names: 
’Tis two refpectine, andtoo fociable 
For your conuerfion, now your traveller, 

Hee and his tooth-picke at my worlhips meffe, 
And when my knightly ftomackeis fufhs’d, 
Why then I fucke my ceeth, and catechize 

My picked man of Countries: my deare fir, 
Thus leaning on mine elbow I begin, 

I fhall befeech you; thar is queftion now, 

And then comes anfwerlikean Abfey booke: 
Ofir, fayes anfwer, at your beft command, 

At youremployment, at your feruice fir 

No fir, faies queftion, | fweet fir at yours, 

And fa ere anfwer kgowes what queftion would, 
Sauing in Dialogue of Complemenr, 

And talking of the Alpes and Appenines, 

The Perennean and che riuer Poe, 

It drawes toward fupper in conclufion fo,. 

But this is worthipfull fociery, 

And fits the mounting fpirit like my felfe ; 

For heis but a baftard to the time 

That dothnot {moake of obferuation, 

And foam] whether I fmacke orno: 

And notalone in habie and deuice, 

Exterior forme, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliuer 

Sweet, (weet, fweet poyfon for the ages tooth, 
Which though I will nat praGtice to decciue, 

Yet to auoid deceit I meane co learne; 

For it fhall ftrew the footfleps of my rifing : 
But who comes in fuch hafte in siding robes? st 
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Signature 155. 


This acrostic is found in the first page of The life and death of 
King hichard the Second. 


Begin to read from the large initial O] which begins the play; 


to the right; on the capitals of the teat; spelling backwards ONOCAB, 
you will arrive at the initial capital B of the word ‘ By’ (twenty- 
seventh line, second column). 

Now begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ Nobles,’ which 
is the last word in the text on the page; to the left; upwards; on the 
capitals of the words of the text; spelling backwards Nocas, you 
will arrive at the same initial B of the same word ‘ By’ (twenty- 
seventh line, second column). 

This last name is keyed by reading it downwards from the initial 
of the word ‘By’; to the right; downwards; on the capitals; spelling 
Bacon, you will arrive at the capital N of the word ‘ Nobles.’ 

~The acrostic figure here is: — 


Nobles. 


It is to be noted here that the word ‘Nobles’ is not capitalised in 
the Quarto of 1597. 


Ngaezs 
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Thelifeanddeathof King Richard 


the Second. 
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Atlus Primus , Scena ‘Prima. 
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Enter King Richsrd, John of Gaunt, with other Nobles 
and Atrendants, 


King Richard. 

Ld lob» of Gannt, time-honoured Lanca(ter, 
& Haft thou according tothy oath and band 
Xe Brought hither Henry Herford thy bold ton: 

Heereto make good Jboiftrous late appeale, 

Which then ourleyfure would not let vs heare, 

Aguntt the Duke of Norfolke, Tbemas Mewbray ? 

Gasnt, | hauemy Liege. 
King. Tell me moreouer, haft thou founded him, 

If he appeale the Duke on ancient malice, 

Or worthily as a good fubieét fhould 

On fome knowne ground of treacherie ia hin, 

Gaunt Asneereas | could (ifthim on that argument, 

On fome apparant danger feencin him, j 

Aym‘d at your Highneffe, no inueterate malice. 

Kin, Thencall themto our prefence tace to face, 

And frowning brow to brow, our felues will heare 

Th'accufer, and theaccufed, freely fpeake; 

High ftomack d are they both, and full of ire, 

Inrage, deafe as the fea; haftic as fire. 


Enter Bulling brooke and Cate 

Bal. Many yeares of happy dayes befall 
My gracious Soueraigne, my moft louing Liege. 

Mow. Each day ftill better others happinefle, 
Vatill che heavens enuying earths good hap, 
Adde an immortal] title to your Crowne. 

Kmg. Wethanke you both, yet one but flatters vs, 
As well appeareth by the caufe you come, 
Namely, to appesle each other of high treafon. 
Coofin of Hereford, what doft thou abied 
Againft the Duke of Norfolke, Themas Afowbray ? 

Bul. Fir(t, heauen be the record tomy fpeechy 
In the deuotion of a fubie&s loue, 

Tendering the precious {afetie of my Prince,» 
And free trom other misbegotten hate, 

Come appealant to shis Princely prefence. 
Now Thomas Mowbray do I turne to thee, 

And marke my greeting well : for what I {peake, 
My body fhall make good wpon this earth, 

Or my divine foule anfwer it in heauen. 

Thow art a Traitor, anda Mifcreant; - 

Too good to be fo, and too bad to liue, 

Since the more faire and chriftall is the skiey 


Oncemore, the more to aggravate thenore, 
With a foule Traitors name ituffe f thy throre, 
And with (fo pleafe my Soueraigne) ere I moue, 
What my tong fpeaks,my right drawn {word may proue 
Mow, Letmotmy cold words heere accufe my zeale: 
‘Tis not the triall ofa Womans wasre, 
| The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this caufe betwixt vs twaine: 
The blood is hor that muft bc cool'd for this. 
Yet can I not of fuch came patience boaft, 
Asto bc hufhe, and noughtat all ro fay, 
| Firft the faire reverence of your Highneffe curbes mee, 
From giuing reines and {purresto my free {pcech, 
| Which elfe would poft, vntillit hadreeum'd 


| The velier feeme the cloudes that init flye: 


Thefe tearmes of creafon, doubly downe his throat, 
Setting afide his high bloods royalty, 
And let him beno Kinfman to my Liege, 
Ido defic him, and I {pit at him, 
Call him a flanderous Coward, anda Villaine: 
Which co mainzaine, ] would allew him oddes, 
And mecte him, were I tide co runne afoore, 
Euen to the trozen ridges of the Alpes, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Where euer Enghfhman durft fer his foere, 
Meane time, let chis defend my loyaltie, 
By all my nopes moft falfely doth he lie. 

Bal.Pale trembling Coward,these I throw my gage, 
Difclaiming heere the kindred ofa King, 


And }ay afide my high bloods Royalty, 
Which feare, not reverence makes thee to except, 
If guilty dread hath left chee fo much ftrength, 
As to take vp mine Honors pawne, then ftoope. 
By that, and all the rites of Knight-hood elfe, 
WillI make good again@t thee arme to arme, 
Whar I haue fpoken, or thou canft deuife. 

Mow. ¥ take it vp, and by that {word I fweare, 
Which gently laid my Knight-hood on my fhoulder, 
Me anfwer thee in any faire degree, 
Or Chiualrous defigne of knightly criall : 
And when I mount, alive may I not light, 
If] be Traitor, or ymultly ight, 

King. What doth our Cofin lay to Adowbrares charge? 
Te muft be great that caninherite vs, 
So much as ofa thought ot illin him. 

Bul.Looke wha {aid my life fhall prove it rrue, 
That Mowbray hath recesu d eight thoufancNobles, 

In 
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Signature 156. 


This acrostic is found in the first two pages of The Hirst Part of 
Henry the Fourth, in which the paging jumps from 46 to 49. (See 
pp. 408-409.) | 

This is a weak acrostic, but it is remarkable, as it is the only in- 
stance in which I have found an open, barefaced acrostic of Bacon’s 
name. 

Bacon’s name was sometimes latinised into Baco, sometimes into 
Baconus. In this case the former is used. We shall find it by read- 
ing from the capital O at the upper right-hand of the big initial 


downwards; on the capital of the first word in each line in the first 
column, up on the capitals of the next column, and down on the 
capitals of the third column (treating the front initials of the col- 
umns as if they were on a string); spelling backwards ONocAB, you 
will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ But,’ beginning the fourth 
line from the end of the Scene: — 


‘But come your selfe with speed to vs againe.’ 


Now note the initials of the first words of the five lines at which 
we have arrived by spelling Onocas from the first O. They are: — 


Read these initials upwards, they give us F Baco; the latinised 
form sometimes used for Bacon’s name. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


: O N Our holy purpose, ete. 
EK O Cosin 
A C Ve At 
dt But come 
For 


Note that the Latin name forms the end or ‘butt’ of the acrostic, 
whereas if it were a strong instead of a weak acrostic the butt would 
be the initial of the first word of the last line of the Scene. 


The Firft P 


nry th Fourth, 


with the Lifeand Deathof HENR Y 
Sirnaned HOT-SPVRRE. 


eA lus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Enser the King Lord ohn of Lancafter, Earle 
of v eftmerland, with others. 


King. 

BS O thaken as we are, fo wan with care, 
RELIG Finde we atime for frighted Peace to pant, 
aes id And breath fhorewinded accents of new broils 

EXT 9 be commenc’d in Stronds a-farre remote : 
No more the thirfty entrance of this Soule, 
Shall daube her lippes with her owne childrens blood ; 
No more fhall trenching Warre channel hes fields, 
Nor brusfe her Flowrets withthe Armed hoofes 
Of hoftile paces. Thofe oppofed eyes, 
Which like the Metcors of a troubled Heauen, 
Allofone Nature, of one Subftance bred, 
Did lacely meete in the inteftine fhocke, 
And furious cloze of ciuil] Bucchery, 
Shall now in mutuall well-befeeming rankes 
March all one way, and be no more oppos'd 
Againft Acquaintance, Kindred,and Allies. 
The edge of Warre, like an ill-fheathed knife, 
No more fhall cut his Matter, Therefore Friends, 
As farreas to the Sepulcher of Chrift, 
Whole Souldier now vnder whofe bleffed Crofig, 
We are impreffed and ingag’d to fight, 
Forthwith a power of Englifh fhall we leuie, 
Whofe armes were moulded in their Mothers wombe, 
To chace chefe Pagans in thofe holy Fields, 
Over whofe Acres walk’d thofe bleffed feete 
Which fourteene hundred yeares ago were nail’d 
For our aduantage on the bitter Croffe, 
Bur chis our purpofe is atweluemonth old, 
Andbootleffe*tis to tell you we will go: 
Therefore we meete not now. Then let me heace 
Of you my gentle Coufin Weftmerland, 
What yefternight our Councell did decree, 
In forwarding this deere expedience, Ss 

weft My Liege: This hafte was hot in queftion, 

And many limits of the Charge fer downe 
But yefternight: wherrall athwart there came 
A Pott from Wales, loaden with heauy Newes ; 
Whofe worft was, That the Noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordthire to fight 
Againft the irregular and wilde Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welfhman taken, 
Andathoufand of his people butchered : 


| ER 


Vpon whofe dead corpes there was (uch mifufe, 
Such beaftly fhameleffs transformation, 
By thofe Welfhwomen done, as may not be 
(Without much fhame) re-told or fpoken of. 
Korg _lcfeemes then, that the tidings of this broule, 
Brake off our bufineffe for the Holy land, 
Wf This matche wath other like,my gracious Lord. 
Farre more vneven and vnwelcome Newes 
Came from the North, and thus it did report 
On Holy-roode day, the gallant Horfpurre there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brauce4rchibald, 
That cuer-valiant and approoued Scot, 
At Holmeden met, where they did {pend 
A fad and bloody houre: 
Asby difcharge of cheir Artillerie, 
And fhape of likely-hood the newes was told 
For he that brought them, in the very heate 
And pride of their contention, did take horfe, 
Vocertaine of theiffue any way. 
King. Heereisa deere and true induftrious friend, 
Sir talrer Blant, new lighted from his Horfe, 
Strain’d withthe variation of each foyle, 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this Seat of ours: 
And hehath brought vs (mooth and welcomes newes, 
The Earle of Domglas is difcomfited, 
Ten thoufand bold Scots, two and twenty Knights 
Balk’din their owne blood did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedons Plaines. Of Prifoners, Hot/urre vooke 
Mordake Earle of Fife, and eldeft fonne 
To beaten Dowglas, and the Earle of Athol, 
Of Murry, eAngus,and Menteith. 
And is not thisan honourable {poyle? 
A gallant prize ? Ha Cofin,is it not? Infaith itis, 
Weft. A Conqueft fora Prince to boaft of. 
King. Yea, there thou mak’ft me fad, & mak’ft me fin, 
Inenuy, that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the Father of fo bleft a Sonne: 
ASonne,who is the Theame of Honors tongue; 
Among’(ta Groue, the very ftraighteft Plant, 
Whos {weet Fortunes Minion,and her Pride : 
Whil’t 1 by looking onthe praife of him, 
See Ryot and Difhonor ftaine the brow 
Of my yong Harry Othatit couldbe prou’d, 
That fome Night-tripping-Faiery, had exchang'd 
In Cradle-clothes, our Children where they lay, 
And call’d mine Perey, his Plantagenet : 


ee 
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The Firft Part of | K ing Henry the Fourth. 49 


Then would I haue his Harry,and he mine: 
But let him from my thoughts. Whatthinke you Coze 
Of this young Percies pride ? The Prifoners 
Which he in thts aduescure hath (urpriz'd, 
To his owne vie he keepes, and fends me word 
Ifhall have none but Afordcke Earle of Fife. 

wefl, This ishis Vackles teaching, This is Worcefter 
Maleuolent to you inall Afpedts: 
Which makes him prune himfelfe,and brifle vp 
The creft of Youth again your Dignity. 

King. But Rate ta for him to anfwer this: 
And for this caufe a-while we muft negle& 
Our holy purpofe to Ierufalew. 
Cofin, on Wednefday next,our Councell we will hold 
At Windfor, and fo informe the Lords: 
But come your felfe with {peed co vs againe, 
For mores to be faid, and to be done, 
Then out eee can bevttered. 


Weft. Twill my Liege. Excant 


Scena Secunda. 


Enter Henry Preace of Wales, Sa Tahu Fale 
fraffe, and Pointz, 


Fal. Now Hal, what time of day is it Lad ? 

Prince. ‘Thouart fo fat-witted with drinking of olde 
Sacke, and vnbuttoning thee after Supper, and fleeping 
vpon Benches in che afrernoone, that theu haft forgotten 
to demand tha truely, which thou wouldeft Hen aes: 
What a diuell haft thouto do with the time of the day ? 
vnleffe houres were cups of Sacke, and minutes Capons, 
and clockesthe tongues of Bawdes, and dialls the fignes 
of Leaping-houfes, and the blefled Sunne himfelfe a faire 
hot Wench in Flame-coloured Taffata; | feeno reafon, 
why thou fhouldeft bee fo fuperfluous, to demaund the 
ume of the day. 

Fal. Indced you come neere me now Hal, for we that 
take Purfes.go by the Moone and feuen Starres, and not 
by Phoebus hee, that wand’ring Knight fofaire. And! 
prythee {weet Wagge, when thou art King, as God faue 
thy Grace, Maielty {fhould fay, for Grace thou wilte 
haue none. 

Priz What, none? 

Fal, No, not fo much as will ferue to be Prologue to 
anEgge and Butter. 

Prix, Well,how then? Come roundly,roundly. 

Fal, Marry chen ,fweet Wagge, when thou art King, 
let nor vs that are Squires of the Nights bodie, bee call’d 
Theeves of the Dayes beautie, Let vs be Dsanaes Forre- 
Rters, Gentlemen of the Shade, Minions of the Moone; 
andlet men fay, we be men of goodGouernment, being 
governed as the Sea is, by our noble and chaft miftris the 
Moone, vnder whofe countenance we fteale, 

Prin, Thou fay’ft well, and it holds wellcoo : forthe 
forcuneof vs that arethe Moonesmen, docth ebbe and 
flowlike the Sea, beeing gouerned as the Seais, by the 
Moone: as for proofe. Now a Purfeof Gold moftrefo. 
lutely {nacch’d on Monday night, and moft diffolurely 
{pent on Tuefday Morning ; got-with fwearing,Lay by: 
and {pene with crying, Bring in: now, in as low anebbe 
as the foot ofthe Ladder, and by and by inas high a flow 

asthe ridge of che Gallowes. ; 


ee ee 


Fal, Thoufay't true Lad: andisnoc my Hofleffe of 
the Taverne a molt (weet Wench? 

Pros, Ass che hony, my old Lad ofthe Caftle : and is 
not a Buffe Jerkin amoft {wee cobe of durance ? 

Fal. How now? how nowmad Wagge? What in thy 
quips and thy quiddities? What a plague haue Igo doe 
with a Buffe-lerkin? 

Prin, Why, whatapoxe haue I to doe with my Ho- 
fteffe of the Tauerne? 

Fal, Well, thou halt call’d herto areck’ning many a 
time and oft. 

Pren. Did Leuer call for thee to pay chy part? 

Fal. No, le giuethee thy due,thou batt paid al there. 

Prin, Yeaandelfewhere, fo farre as my Coine would 
firetch, and whereic would nor, [have vs'd my credit, 

Fal. Yea,andfovs'dit, chat wereit heere apparant, 
thar thou art Heire apparant. But I prychee (weet Wag, 
fhall there be Gallowes ftanding in England when thou 
att King ?and refolution thus fobb’d as itis, with the ru- 
Rie cusbe of old Father Anticke the Lay? Doe noc thou 
when thou are a King,hang a Theefe. 

Prin, No,thou fhale. 

Fal, Shall 1? O rare! Ile be abraue Tudge. 

Prin. Thoumdgett falfe already. {meane, chou fhale 
haue the hanging of che Theeves, and fo become a rare 
Hangman. 

Fal. Well Hal, well : aod in fome fort it iumpes with 
my humour, aswell as waiting intheCourt, I can cell 

ou. 
é Pris, For obtaining of fuites? 

Fal. Yea for obtaining of furtes, whereof the Hang- 
man hathno leane Wardrobe. Iam as Melancholly asa 
Gyb-Cat,or a luge’d Beare. 

Pra. Or anold Lyon, ora Louvers Lute. 

Fal, Yea,or the Drone of a Lincolnfhire Bagpipe. 

Prin. What fay ft thou to a Hare, or the Melancholly 
of Moore Ditch? 

Fal. Thou haft che moft vnfauoury fmiles, and art in- 
deed the moft comparative tafcallef. {weet yong Prince, 
But Hal,] prychee trauble me no more with vanity, wold 
thou and} Knew, wherea So aeey of good names 
weretobebought: an olde Lord of the Councell rated 
me the other day inthe ftreet about you fir; buc I mark’d 
him not, and yee hee talk’d very wifely, but I regarded 
hum not,and yet he calkt wifely,andin the ftreet too. 

Prin. Thou didft well: forno man regardsit. 

Fal. O,thou haft damnableiteration, and are indeede 
able to corrupta Saint. Thoa haft done much harme yn- 
tome Hall,God forgiuetheeforit. Before I knew thee 
Hal,I knew nothing :and now Lam/(ifa man hold {peake 
truly little better chen one of the wicked. Imuft giue a- 
uer this life,and Twill giue icouer : andJ donot, Jama 
Villaine, Ve be damn‘d for never a Kings fonne in Chri- 
{tendome. 

Prin. Where thall we take 2 purfe to morrow, lacke? 

Fal. Where thou wilt Lad, Ile make one: and 1 doe 
not,call me Villaine,and baffle me. 

Prm, fee a good amendment of life in thee : From 
Praying, to Purfe-taking. 

Fal Why lal. tis my Vocation Hal: *Tisno fln fora 
man to labour in his Vocation. 

Pomtz, Now fhall wee know if Gads hill haue fe,a 
Watch. O,ifmen were ro be faued by merit,what hole 
in Hell were hot.enough for him ? This {s the molt omni- 


_ potent Villaine, that cuer cryed, Stand, to atruc man. 


Pris. Good morrow Ned, 
Fowmtz. 


SE a re 
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Signature 157. 
This acrostic is found on the first page of The Second Part of 


King Henry the Fourth. 
Begin to read from the big inital | whichis the first text initial 


on the page; to the right; on all the roman capitals of the text; 
downwards through the text; spelling backwards ONocAB, you will 
arrive at the initial capital B of the word ‘ Brawne’ (second column, 
twenty-fifth line). 

Now begin to read from the capital N of the word ‘Now,’ which 
is the first word of the last line on the page; to the right; up- 
wards; on the roman capitals of the text; spelling backwards Nocas, 
you will again arrive at the capital B of the word ‘ Brawne’; thus 
keying the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


On. 


Monmouth’s A Brawne 

Ag 
O 
Now Trauers, etc. 


Signature 158. 


Begin again to read from the big OD} mien is the first text in- 


itial on the page; to the right; on all the capitals of the text, roman 
and italic; downwards through the text; spelling backwards ONocAB, 
you will this time arrive at the italic capital B of the word ‘ Blunts’ 
(second column, twenty-second line). Continue to read from the B 
of ‘ Blunts’ ; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the capital N of the 
word ‘ Now’; thus having keyed the cipher from and to the same 
points on both roman and italic capitals. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


Os O - 
A 
both the Blunts 


aC 
O 
Now Trauers, ete. 


The Second Part of eo a 


Containing his Death : and the Coronation 
of King Henry the Fift. 


eAslus Primus: Scena Prima. 


Indverion. Scena Secunda. 


Sead 


Enten Lord Bardolfe, and the Porters 
hf Pen your Eares : For which of you will ftop L.Lar. Who keepesthe Gate heerehoa? 
¥ The vent of Hearing,when loud Rawor fpeakes? | Whereis the Earle 2 
I, fron the Orient, to the drooping Weft | Por, What thall I fay you are? 


Enter Rumour. 


ewes(Making the winde my Poft-horfe) ftill vnfold 
The A&s commenced on this Ball of Earth, 
; Vpon my Tongue, continuall Slanders ride, 
The which, in euery Language, I pronaunce, 
Stuffing the Eares of them with falfe Reports : 
I fpeake of Peace, while couert Enmitie 
CES. the fmile o€S.afery)wounds the Worlds 
And who but Ramour, who but onely I 
Make fearfull Mufters, and prepar'd Defence, 
Whil'ft the bigge yeare, fwolne with fome other griéfes, 
Is thoughe with childe, by the fterne Tyrant, Warre, 
And no fuch matter? Rumour, isa Pipe 
Blowne by Surmifes, Icloufies, Coniccturess L.Bar. Noble Earle, 
And of fo eafie, and fo plainea top, I bring you cercaine newes froin Shrewsbury. 
That che blunt Monfter, with vncounted heads, Nor. Good,aud heaven will. : 
The till difcordant, wauering Multitude, L.Bar, As goodasheart can wifh: 
Can play vpon it. But whatneede I thus The Kingis almoft wounded tothe deaths 
My well-knowne Body to Anathomize And in the Fortune of my Lord your Sonne, 
Among my houfhold? Why is Rumour heere? Prince Harvie {laine out-right ; and both the B/umtg. 
Trun before King Harrier vittory, — Kill’d by the hand of Dowg/as. Yong Prince Jobm, 
Who ina bloodie field by Shrewsburie And Weftmesland, and Stafford, fled the Field, 
Hath beaten downe yong Hor/purre,aud his Troopesy * And Harrie Monmouth's Brawne (the Hulke Sit [eba) 
Qagenching the {lame of bold Rebellion, Is prifoner to yourSopne, O,fuch a Day, 
Euen with cheRebels blood. But what meaneI (So fought, fo follow'd, and fo fairely wonne) 
To fpeake fo true at firft ? My Office is Came nor, till now, co dignifie the Times 
To noyfe abroad, that Harry (Monmouth Fell, Since Cefars Fortunes. 
Vader the Wrath of Noble Hot/purres Sword : Nor. How is this deriu’d? A 
| And thatthe King, before the Dowglas Rage Saw youthe Field? Came you from stew buty ? 
Stoop'd his Annointed head, as low as death. L.Bar.\ {pake with one (my L.}that came fré thence, 
This have Irumour'd through the peafant-Townes, A Gentleman well bred,and of good name, 
Betweene the Royall Field of Shrewsburie, That freely render’d me thefe newes for true. 
Andthis Worme-eaten-Hole of ragged Stone, Nor. Heere comes my Seruant Travar,whom I fens 
Where Hot/purres Father, old Nort umberland, On Tuefday laft, to liften after Mewes. 
Lyes crafty ficke, The Poftes come tyring on, EnterTesterse 
And nota manof them brings other newee L.Bar, My Lord¢,3 oueresod him on the Way, 
Then they haue learn’d of Me. From Rumours Tonguesy | And he isfurnith’d withno certainties, 
They bring fmooth-Comforts-falfe, worfe then True» | More then he (naply ymay retaile from me. , 
wrongs. Exit. Wor, Now Traners, what good tidings comes fr5 yet 
Th. 


Bar. Tellthou the Earle 
That the Lord Bardolfe doth attend him heere, 

Por. His Lordhhip is walk’d forth into che Orchard, 
Pleafe it your Honor, knocke bucat the Gate, 
And he himfelfe will anfwer, 

Exter Northumberland, 

L.Bar. Heere comes the Earle. 

Nor, What newes Lord Bardo/fe? Eu’ry minure now 
Should be the Father of fome Stratagem; 
The Times ere wilde : Contention (like a Hore 
Full of high Feeding) madly hath broke loofe, 
And beares downe all before hitn, 


| 
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Signature 159. 


Pages 89 and 90 of The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth 
are wrongly numbered 91 and 92. 

On page 89 (91), if you read across both columns on the last line 
of the page, beginning on the initial N of the word ‘ Nor’; on all 
letters of the words; spelling Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B 
of the name Bullingbrooke. The signature thus runs from the first 
letter of the first word to the first letter of the last word. 

If you care to capitalize the letters, the figure may be shown 
thus: — 


*“NOr vos i as an enemie ie Date ae since mis- eeeEty ed moder Pune PrCOkos 
NO: e ee . vir @Ic opAvere . OBES . 


Compare this signature with that on the first page of Pericles. 


Tay 7) Second Part of Kiog Henry the Fourth. ot 


Halt. Wee haue fent forth alrezdie. 
Bilb. "Tis well done. 
My Friends,and Brethren (in thefe great Affaires) 
| T muft acquaint you,thar J have receiu'd 
New-dated Letrers from Northumberland: 
Their cold intent,tenure,and fubftance thus. 
Here doth hee with his Perfon, with fuch Powers 
Asmight hold fortance with his Qualitie, 
The which hee could not leuie: whereupon 
Hec is retyr’d,to ripe his growing Fortunes, 
To Scotland ; and concludes 1n heartie prayers, 
That your Attempts may ouer-liue the hazard, 
And fearefull meeting of their Oppofite, 
Mow. Thus do the hopes we haue in him,touch ground, 
And dafh themfelues to pieces, 


Enter a Meffenger, 


Haft. Now? what newes? YM 

Meff. Wet of this Forreft,{carcely off a mile, 
In goodly forme,comes on the Enemie: 
And by the ground they hide, I iudge their number 
Vpon,or neere,the rate of thirtie thoufand, 

Mow. The sult proportion that we gane chem oust. 
Let vs fway-on,and face them in the field, 


Enter Weffmerland, 


Bilh. What well-appointed Leader fronts vs here? 
Mow, \thinkeit is my Lord of Weftmerland. 
Weft. Health,and faire greeting from our Generall, 
The Prince,Lord /obx,and Duke of Lancafter. 
Bifb. Say on (my Lord of Weftmerland) in peaces 
What doth concerne your comming ? 
rest, Then (my Lord) 
Vato your Grace doe J inchiefe addrefle 
The fubftance of my Speech. If that Rebellion 
Came like it felfe,in bafe and abiedt Rours, 
Led on by bloodje Youth, guarded with Rage, 
And countenanc’d by Boyes,and Beggerie : 
I fay,if damn’d Commotion fo appeare, 
In his true,natiue,and moft proper fhape, 
You (Reuerend Pather,and thefe Noble Lords) 
Had not beene here,to dreffe the ougly forme 
Of bafe,and bloodic Infurre&tion, 
With your faire Honors, You,Lord Arch-bifhop, 
Whole Sea is by a Ciuill Peace maintain’d, 
Whofe Beard, the Siluer Hand of Peace hath touch’d, 
Whole Learning,and good Letters,Peace hath tutor'd, 
Whole white Inuefments figure Innocence, 
The Doue,and very bleffed Spirit of Peace. 
Wherefore doe you fo ill tranflate your felfe, 
Out of the Speech of Peace,that beares fuch grace, 
Into the harfh and boyftrous Tongue of Warre? 
Turning your Bookesto Graues, your Inke to Blood, 
Your Pennes to Launces,and your Tongne diuine 
Toalowd Trpmpet,and a Point of Warre. 
Bile, Wherefore doe I this? fo the Qieftion lands. 
Briefely to this end: Wee are all difcas'd, 
And with our furfetting,and wanton howres, 
Haue brought our felues intoa burning Feuer, 
And wee muft bleede for it : of which Difeafe, 
Our late King Richard (Being infected) dy'd, 
But (my moft Noble Lord of Weftmerland) 
T take not on me here as a Phyfician, 
Nor doe J,as anEnemie to Peace, 


ee 


Troope in the Throngs of Militarie men: 
_ But rather fhew awhile Jike fearefull Warre, 
) Todyet ranke Mindes,ficke of happineffe, 
And purge th’obftructions, which begin to {top 
| Our very Veines of Life s heare me more plaincly, 
J haue in equall ballance iuftly weigh’d, 
What wrongs our Arms may do,what wrongs we fuffer, 
And finde our Griefes heauier then our Offences. 
. Wee fee which way the ftreame of Time doth runne, 
And areenforc'd from our moft quiet there, 
By the rough Torrent of Occafion, 
And haue the fummarie of all our Griefes 
(When time thall ferue) to fhew in Articles 
Which long ere this, wee offer'd tothe King, 
And might, by no-Suit,gayne our Audience ; 
When wee are wrong’d,and would vnfold our Griefes,. 
Wee are deny’d accetfe vito his Perfon, 
Euen by thofe men,that moft haue done vs wrong, 
The dangers of the dayes but newly gone, 
Whole memorie is written on the Earth 
‘With yet appearing blood; and the examples 
Of euery Minutes inftance (prefent now) 
Hath put vs in thefe jll-befeeming Armes; 
Not ro breake Peace,or any Branch of it, 
But to eftablifh-here a Peace indeede, 
Concurring both in Name and Qualitie. 
Weft, When euer yet was your Appeale deny'd? 
Wherein haue you beene galled by the King ? 
What Peere hath beene fuborn'd,to grate on you, 
That you fhould feale this lawleffe bloody Booke 
Of forg’d Rebellion, with a Seale diuine? 
Bifh, My Brother generall,the Common-wealth, 
I make my Quarcetl,in particular, , 
Weft. There is no neede of any (uch redreffe ; 
Orifihere were,it not belongs to vou. 
Mow. Why not to him jn parts and to vs all, 


' That feele the brurzes of the dayes before, 


And fuffer the Condition of thefe Times 

To lay a heauie and vnequall Hand vpon aus Honors? 
Weft, O my good Lord Mowbray, 

Conftrue the Times to their Neceffities, 

And you thall fay (indeede) it is the Time, 

And not the King,that doth you jniuries. 

Yet for your part,it not appeares tome, 

Either fromthe King,or in the prefent Time, 

That you fhould have an ynch of any ground 


| Tobuild a Griefe on : were you not reftor'd 


* Toall the Duke of Norfolkes Seignories, 

Your Noble,and right well-remembred Fathers 
Mow. What thing,in Honor,had my Father loft, 

That need to be reviu'd,and breath’d inme?. 

The King that lou’d him,as the Stare food then, 
Was forc'd,perforce compell'd to banith him i 
And then,that Henry Butlingbrooke and hee 

Being mounted,and both rowfed in their Seates, 
Their neighing Courfers daring of the Spurre, 

- Their armed Scaues in caipesier Beauers downe, 
Their eyes of fire, {parkling through fights of Steele, 
And the lowd rumpet blowing them together: 
Then,then,when there was nothingcould haue ftay'd 
My Father from the Breaft of Bullingbrooke ; 

’ O,when the King did throw his Warder downe, 
(His owne Life hung vpon the Staffe hee thew) 
Then threw hee downe himfelfe,and all their Liues, 
That by Indiétment,and by dint of Sword, 
Haue fince mif-carryed under Bullingbrooke, 
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Signature 160, 


Now turn to the wrongly numbered page in this play of The Sec- 
ond Part of King Henry the Fourth, which is paged 92 instead of 90. 

Note the block of type under the stage-direction, ‘Hnter Prince 
John.’ 

The last word of the first line is ‘ Mowbray.’ 

The last word of the last line is ‘ vp.’ 

- Begin to read from the initial M of the word ‘Mowbray’; to the 
left; downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling MAtvrev 
(i. e., Verulam), you will arrive at the initial V of the word ‘ vp.’ 

The acrostic figure here is developed on the words: — 


Mowbray 


Reuerence 
Employ 
You haue taken Vp. 

This signature thus runs from the initial of the last word of the 
first line of the speech to the initial of the last word of the last line 
of the page. 

It is of interest to note that the word ‘Employ,’ without which 
this signature could not be in this block of type, has been changed 
from the word ‘Imply’ as it stands in the Quarto of 1600. 


92 The fecond Part of K ing Henry the Fourth. 


Weft. You {peak(Lord Mowbray)now youknow not what. 
The Earle of Hereford was oye ben BY 
In England the moft valiant Gentleman, 
Who knowes,on whom Fortune would then haue {mil’d? 
Bucit your Father bad beeve Vigtor there, 
Hee ne're had borne it our of Coventry, 
For all the Countrey,in a generall voyce, 
Cry'd hate vpon him; andall their praye?s,and Joue, 
Were fet on Herford,whom they doted on, 
And blefs’d,and grac’d,and did more then the King. 
| But this is meere digreffion from my purpofe. 
Here come I from our Princely Generall, 

‘| To know your Griefes;to tell you,from his Grace, 

That hee will giue youAudience: and whercin 

Ie fhall sppeare,thar your demands are iuft, 

Yeu hall enioy them, euery thing fet off, 

That mtght fo muchas thinke you Enemies, 

Mow, But hee hath forc’d vs to compell this Offer, 
And it proceedes from Pollicy not Loue.. 

Weft. Mowbray,yououer-weene to take it fo; 
This Offer comes from Mercy,not from Feares 
For'loe, within a Ken our Army lyes, 

Vpon mine Honor,all too confident 

To giuc admittance co athought of feare. 

Our Bactaile is more full of Names then yours, 

Our Men more perfect in the vfe of Armes, 

Our Armor alls (trong,our Caufe the beft ; 

Then Reafon will, our hearts fhould be as good, 

Say you not then, our Offer is compell’d, 
Mow \N ell, by roy will,wee thail admit no Parley, 
Welt. That argues but the fhame of your offences 

Asotten Cafe abides no handling,. 

Haft, Hath che Prince /obwa an Commiffion, 

In very ample vertue of his Father, 

Tohcare,and abfolutely to determine: 

Of what Conditions wee fhall (tnd vpon? 
weft, That isincended inthe Generals Names 

I mufe you make fo flight a Queftion,, 

Bie Thentake(my Lord of Weftmerland)this Schedule, 

For this containes our generall Grieuances:- 

Each feuerall Article herein redrefs’d, 

All members of our Caufe,both here,and hence, 

That are infinewed co this Aion, 

P Acquitted by a true fubftanciall forme, 

And prefent execution of our wills, 

To vs,and to our purpofes confin'd, 

Wee come within our awfull Banks againe, 

And knit ous Powers tothe Arme of Peace. 

Weft, This will] thew the General, Pleafe you Lords, 
[In fight of both our Battailes,wee may mecte 
Ateisherend in peace: whigh Heauen fo frame, 

Orto the place of difference call che Swords, 

Which muft decide it. 

Bilh. My Lord,wee will doe fo. 

Mow. There isathing within my Bofome tells me, 
That no Conditions of out Peace can ftand. 

Heit. Feare younot,that if wee can make our Peace 
Vpon fuch large termes,and fo abfolure, 

Asour Conditions fhall confit vpon, 

Our Peace fhall ftand as firme as Rockie Mountaines. 
(Mow, J,butour valuation {ball be fuch, 

That euery flight,and falfe-deriued Caufe, 

Yea,every idle,nice,2nd wanton Reafon, 

Shall,coche King,tafte of this Actions 

That were our Royall faiths, Martyrs in Love, 

Wee thall be winnowed with fo rough a winde, 


That euen our Cogne thall feeme as light a3 C 
And ag sobies finde no uation: Bciates 
_ Bifos No,no (my Lord) noce this: the King is wear} 
Of daintie,and fuch pick - Grieuanees: peer’ 
For hee hath found,to end one doubt by Death, 
Reuiues two greater inthe Heires of Life, 
Andtherefore will hee wipe his Tables cleaney 
And keepeno Tell-tale to his Memorie, 
That may repeat,and Hiftorie his loffe, 
To new remembrance. For full well hee knowes, 
Hee cannot fo precifely weede this Land, 
As his mif-doubts prefent occafion 
His foes are fo en-rooted with his friends, 
That plucking to ynfixe an Enemie, 
Hee doth vnfaftén fo,and fhake a friend. 
So that this Land, like an offenfiue wife, 
That hathenrag’d him on, to offer ftrokes, 
Asheis ftriking, holds his Infant vp, 
And hangs refolu’d CorreGtion in the Arme, 
That was vprear'd to execution. 
Haft, Befides,the King hath wafted all his Rods, 
Onlate Offenders,that he now doth lacke 
The very Ioftruments of Chafticement : 
So that his power, like to a Fangleffe Lion 
May offer,but not hold, 
Byh. 'Tisvery true: 
And therefore be affur’d (my good Lord Marfhal) 
Ifwe donow make our attonement well, 
Our Peace, will (like a broken Limbe ynited) 
Grow ftronger,for the breaking. 
Mow, Beit fo: : 
Heere is return’d my Lord of Weftmerland. 
’ Enter Weftnserland , 
Wf. The Prince is here at hand:pleafeth your Lordfhip 
To meet his Grace, iuft diftance ’tweene our Armies? 
Mew. Your Grace of Yorke, in heauen’s name then 
forward. 
Bio. Before,and greet his Grace(my Lord) we come, 


Enter Prince Icha. 

Tobn.You are wel encountred here(my cofin atewbray) 
Good day to you,gentle Lord Archbifhop, 
And foto you Lord Haftings aidto all. 
My Lord of Yorke, it better fhew’d with you, 
Whenthat your Flocke (affembled by the Bell) 
Encircled you, to heare with reuerence 
Your expofition on the holy Text, 
Then now to fee you heere an Jron man 
Chearing a rowt of Rebels with your Drumme, 
Turning the Word, to Sword; and Life todeaths 
That man that Gits within a Monarches heart, 
And sipensin the Sunne-fhine of his fauor, 
Woild hee abufe the Countenanee of the King, 
Alack,what Mifchiefes might hee fet abroach, 
In fhadow of fuch Greatneffe? With you,Lord Bifhop, 
Itiseuenfo. Whohathnot heard it fpoken, 
How deepe you were within the Bookes of Heauen? 
To vs,the Speaker in his Parliament; 
To v5,th’imagine Voyce of Heauen is {elfe a 
The very Opener,and Intelligencer, 
Betweenethe Grace,the Sandtities of Heauen§ 
And our dull workings. O,who fhall belecue, 
But you mif-vfe the reverence of your Place, 
Employ the Countenance,and Grace of Heaueny 
As 2 falfe Fatrorite doth his Princes Name, 


In deedes dif-honorable? Youhaue taken vps ‘a 
nde 
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416 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 161. 


These acrostics are found in the ‘ Epilogue’ to the first and second 
parts of Henry the Fourth. The page bears no page-number. (See 
p. 419.) . 

Note that the capital initials down the outside left-hand side of the 


‘Epilogue’ are 


EF 
B 


Note also the capitals clustered against the large ornamental F’. 


IRST 
Fs 


The capital R in this cluster is of interest because there is not one 
initial R in the whole page. 

Note that the M falls under the I R, and that the A falls under the 
M. Here we have the suggestion of the word ‘ Frrma.’ 

Begin to read from the big F of the word‘ FIRST’; to the right; 
downwards; treating the capitals FIRST asif they were initials; on 
the initials of the words of the text; spelling Firma, you will arrive 
at the capital A in the cluster. Go on continuously on the initials of 
the words; downwards and throughout the ‘Epilogue’ and back, 
until you have spelled Mepr1ocrIA: you will again arrive at the capi- 
tal A in the cluster. The same result will happen if you begin to read 
from the capital M in the cluster to the left; downwards; throughout 
the ‘ Epilogue’; on the initials (but treating F I RS T as initials); 
spelling MeprocriA Firma; at the end of the spelling of each word 
you will arrive at the same capital A in the cluster; having spelled 
Bacon’s posy or motto. 

Note that ‘Firma’ is the Latin word for ‘Signature.’ Here, per- 
haps, is a double entente, a hint to some fellow cipherer. 
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Signature 162. 


IRS T MYFEARETHENMYCURTSIELASTMYSPEECH 
M Y FEAREISYOURDISPLEASUREMYCURTSIEMYDUTIE 
AN D MYSPEECHTOBEGGEYOURPARDONSIFYOULOOKEFORA 


These are the first three lines, begun by the word ‘FIRST,’ and 
IR 
the front capitals of which contain the word if M 
A 


Begin to read on the large initial F; to the right; downwards; on 
all the letters of all the words; spelling Firma MerpiocriA, you 
will arrive at the last letter (A) of the third line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


BE: 
R 
ee 
ae) 
lo 
C 
eS Th 
If you looke for A 
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Signature 163. 


Now begin to read from the capital B of the word ‘ But’ at the 
beginning of the last line of the ‘ Epilogue’; to the right ; upwards; 
on the initials of the words (until you come to F I RS T, which we 
still count as initials); spelling BAconocsicnaRF, you will arrive at 
the big initial F of the word ‘FIRS TV 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

;* 
A 
N 
C 


I 
S 


C 
Dance out Of your debt 


N 
O 


C 
A 
But 


Signature 164. 


Begin to read from the capital B of the word ‘ But’ again; to the 
left; upwards; on the initials of the words; spelling BAacono, you 
will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘One,’ which begins ‘One 
word more.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


One word more, 


O 
C 
A 
But (indeed) to pray for the Queene. 


PILOGVE. 


Se RST, my Feare: then, my (urtfie: aft, my Speech. 

My Feare, is your Difpleafure : My (iurtfie, my Duties 

And my Speech, to Beggeyour Pardons. If you looke for a 

PLE 1 200d Sheech now, you undoe me: For what Ihaue tofay, is 

SF F)\of mine owne making : and what (indeed) Ifhould fay, will 

OR | (I doubt) prooue mine owne marring. But to the Purpofe, 

and fototheVenture. Beit knowne to you (as it isuery 

Well) Iwas lately heere in the end of a difpleafing Play, topray your Patience 

forit, and to promife youa Better: Idid meane (indeede) to pay you with this, 

which if (like anill Venture) it come unluckily home, I breake: and youyny gene 
tle Creditors lofe. Hleere Ipromift you I would be, and heere I commit my Bodie 
toyour Mercies: Bate me fome, and Iwill pay you fome, and(as mo/t Debtors do) 
promife you infinitely,” 

If my Tongue cannot entreate you toacquit me: will you command me to-vfe 
my Legoes ? And yet that were but light payment, to Dance out of your debt: But 
agood (onfcience,will make any pofsible fatisfattion, and fo will I. All the Gens 
tlewomen here, haue forgiuen me, if the Gentlemen will not,then the Gentlemen 
donot agree with the Gentlewowen, which was neuer feene before, in fuch an Af- 

embly, 

f One word more, Tbefeech you : if you be not too much cloid with Fat Meate, 
our bumble Author will continue the Story (with Sir lohn init) and make yow 
merry, with faire Katherine of France: where (for any thing Iknow) Fal- 
ftaffe fhall dye of fweat, cunleffe already he be killd with your hard Opinions : 
For Old-Caftle dyed a Martyr, and this s not the man. My Tongue is wearie, 
when my Legs are too, I will bid you good night; and fo kneele downe before you: 
But (indeed ) to pray for the Queene. 
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Signature 165. 


This acrostic is found in ‘The Actors Names’ of The Life of 
Henry the Fife. 

I was attracted by the devotion of a whole page in the front of 
the play to ‘The Actors Names’; and by the curious arrangement 
of the list. It is worth recording that if you begin to read from 
the capital initial B of the name ‘ Bullealfe’; upwards; to the right 
or to the left; on the capitals alone; spelling Bacon, you will arrive 
at the capital initial N of the word ‘ N AmEs.’ 

Also, if you begin again to read from the capital initial B of the 
word ‘ Bullcalfe’; upwards; to the right or to the left; on the capi- 
tals alone; spelling Ben Jonson, you will again arrive at the initial 
N of the word ‘NAmss.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


NAMES NAMES 
RvymOvr RvmOvr 

Clarence Sonnes 

Arch Northumberland 

Bullealfe Of 
Iustices 
Northumberlands 
Hpilogue 
Bullealfe 

Note the initials f, of the words Hallealte and the initials 


Both 
Tustices; 


word ‘ Bullealfe’ and the name Ionson from the word ‘ Iustices.’ 


B of the words and that the name Bacon begins from the 


= 


OF" we y ah 
de, Zee 


area 
NAMES. 


ewan VMOVR the Prefentor: 
ae King Henry the Fourth. 
BONS: Prince Henry, afterwards Crowned King Henrie the Fift. 
Prince Zohn of Lancatter. 
Humphrey of Gloucetter. és onnes to Heary the Fourth, & brethren to Henry $. 
Thomas of Clarence. 


Northumberland. ? 

The Arch Byfhop of Yorke. 

Mowbray. r . A 
Hattings. Oppofites againft King Hearze the 

Lord Badolfe, es, ee 

Trauers. 

Morton. 

Coleuile. 3 

Warwicke. } Pointz. 

Weltmerland. Falftaffe. 

Surrey. >Ofthe Kings Bardolphe. Irregular 
Gowre. Partie. Piftoll. Humorifts, 
Harecourt. Peto. 

Lord Chiefe Iuftice. } Page. 

Shallow. Both Count 

Silence. t Iuftices. 2, : 
Dauie, Seruant to Shallow. Doses Northumberlands Wife. 
Phang, and Snare, 2.Serieants Beadles Percies Widdow. 
Mouldie. Croomes Hofteffe Quickly. 
Shadow, Doll Teare-fheete. 
Wart. Country Soldiers Epilogue. 

Feeble. 


Bullcalfe ° 
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Signature 166. 


This acrostic is found on the last page (95) of The Life of Henry 
the Luft. 

Begin to read on the letter F of the word ‘ Fryis’; to the right; 
upwards; on the terminals of the words of the ‘Chorus’; spelling 
FFrANCIS BAcon, you will arrive at the terminal N of the word 
‘Pen,’ which is the last word of the first line of the ‘Chorus.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


PeN 


The Life of Henry the Fifi. 


eS 


Exet, Onely he hath not yet fub{cribed this 
Where your Maieftie demands, That the King of France 
hauing any occafion co write for matter of Graunt, fhall 
name your Highneffe in chis forme, and with this addici- 
on, in French: Noffre tre{cher file Henry Roy d’ Angleterre 
Heretere de Frawnce: and thus in Latine; Praclariffimus 
Filius nofter Henricus Rex Anglia Gf Heres Francie. 

France. Nor this I nauc not Brother fo deny’d, 

But your requeft fhall make me let it paffe. 

England. I pray you then,in loue and deare allyance, 

Let chat one Article ranke withthe reft, 

And thereupon grue me your Daughter. 

France. Take bet faire Sounc,and from her blood rayfe vp 
Ifuc co me, that the contending King domes 
Ot France and England whofe very fhoares looke paic, 
With enuy of each ochers happineffe, 

May ceafe theiphatred , aud this dcare Comunction 
Plant Nerghbour-hood and Chriftian-like accord 
Intheir {weet Bofomes that neuer Warre aduance 
His bleeding Sword twixt England and faire France. 

Cords Amen. 

King Now welcome Kate and beare me witneffe all, 
Thac here I kiffe her as my Souerargne Queene. 

Flouri{b 

Quce God,the bef maker.of all Marriages, 
Coinbine your hearts in one,your Realmes in ones 
As Man and Wife being two,arc one in love, 

So be there cwixt your Kingdomes fuch a Spoufall, 
That neuer may ill Office, o7 fell lealoufe, 


95 
Which troubles oft che Bed of bleffed Marriage, 
Thruft in betweene the Pation of thefe Kingdomes, 
To make diuorce of their incorporate League: 
That Englifh may as French,French Eng)ifhmen, 
Receiuecachother God {peake shis Amen, 

Ail. Amen. 

King. Prepare we for our Marriage v on which day, 
My Lord of Burgundy wee'le take your Oath 
And all the Peeres, for furetie of our Leagucs. 
Then fhall I fweare to Kate,and you tome, 
And may our Oathes weil kept and profp rous be, 
Senet Exennt. 


Enter Chorus. 


Thus farre with rough,and all-vnable Pen, 

Our bending Author hath purfu'd the Story, 

In little roome confining mightie men, 

Mangling by {tarts the full courfe of their glory. 
Small time. but in that {mall,moft greatly liued 
This Starre of England, Fortune made his Swords 
By which,che Worlds beft Garden he atchieued: 
And of it left his Sonne Imperiall Lord. 

Henry the Sixt,in Infant Bands crown’d King 

Of France and England, did this King fucceeds 
Whofe State fo many had the managing, 

That they loft France,and madg his England bleea: 
Which oft our Scage hath fhowne ; and for theis fakes 
In your faire minds let this acceptance take, 


FINIS. 
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Signature 167. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Hirst Part of 
Henry the Sixt. (See p. 428.) 

Note the block of type at the top of the second column, which 
begins with the word ‘Name’ and which is broken off with the 
word ‘ bright—’. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘Name’; to the 
right; on the initials of the words of the text; downwards; spelling 
Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ bright— 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Name 

O 

C 

A 
Bright— 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘Name’; to the left; 
on the initials of the words of the text; downwards; spelling 
Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ bright—’; thus 
keying the cipher by reading either to the right or to the left. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Name 
O 
C 


A 
Bright — 
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Signature 168. 
Now note on the second page of the play that the initials of the 


first two words of the first two lines of the second column are : of 


Farwell 
the words po fines, (See p- 429.) 


Treat the initials of the first words of all the lines of the text as 
if they were on a string, and begin to read from the initial F of the 
word ‘Farwell’; down the column; up the next; down the next, 
etc.; spelling F Bacon, you will again arrive at the initial N of the 
word ‘ Name,’ which began the cipher on the first page. Thus we 
have this cipher doubly keyed from well-defined points in the typo- 
graphy. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Farwell 
Bonfires 
A 

C 

O 


Name 


Signature 169. 


Begin again to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Farwell’ ; to 
the right (first word, second column, second page); downward; on all 
the capitals in the text; up the next column; down the next, etc.; 
spelling Fravncis Bacon, you will still arrive at the initial N of 
the word ‘ Name,’ with which we began the cipher on the first page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Farwell 


Aden 


ACQPWRnHOA 


ame 


426 SOMH ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 170. 


Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘night,’ which is the 
last word of the first line of the play; downwards; on the initials of 
the last words of the lines; and up the initials of the last words 
of the lines on the next column; spelling backwards Nocas, you will 
arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ bright,’ with which we ended the 
first signature in the play. (See p. 428.) 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Night 
O 
C 
A 
Bright 


We thus have the words ‘ night’ and ‘ bright,’ the initials of which 


are the end letters of the name Bacon, keyed from opposite ends 
of four facing columns. 


Signature 171. 


This acrostic is found in the last block of type of the second col- 
umn of the first page of Zhe First Part of Henry the Sixt; that is 
to say, in the block of type which follows the words ‘ Enter a Mes- 
senger.’ 

We have already found the acrostic name Bacon in the upper 
block of type in this column. 

Begin to read from the initial M of the word ‘ Miseries,’ which is 
the last word in the column; to the left;- upwards; on the terminals; 
spellng Maturev (= Verulam), you will arrive at the initial terminal 
V of the word ‘ vs’d,’ in the line:— 

‘Hxe. How were they lost ? what trecherie was vs’d ?’ 

Begin again to read from this initial terminal ‘v’ of the word 
‘vs’d’; to the left; upwards; on the terminals; spelling VERULAM, 
you will arrive at the initial M of the word ‘ My,’ thus keying the 
title from the initial of the last word to the initial of the first word. 
This is a ‘ weak’ acrostic. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


My honourable Lords, health to you all: 
A 
L 
1) 
R 
H 
Vs'd [21st line from bottom. | 
H 


R 
U 
L 
A 


Miseries. 
Enter 

Note that in reading this acrostic the title must be spelled with 
the letters Verulam, and not with the letters Uerulam, i.e., 
‘MalureV’ and not ‘MalureU.’? Though the V and U are often 
used for one another in the lower case, they were not so used in 
the initial capitals. A capital V was often used for a capital U, but 
a capital U was not used for a capital V. 


rP 


eA tus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Dead Marce. 


Enter the Funerall of King Henry the Fift, attended on by 
the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France ; the Duke 
of Glofter,Pretefor; the Duke of Exeter ara 
wicke, the Bilhop of winchefter, and 
the Dake of Somer{et. 


Bedford. 
Vog bey heauens wich black, yield day tonight; 
Comets importing change of Times and States, 
Brandith your cryftall Trefles in the Skie, 
And with chem {courge the bad reuolting Stars, 
That haue confented vnto Henries death + 
King Henry the Fift,too famous to liuclong, 
England ne're loft a King of fo much worth, 
Glof. England ne re had a King vocill his time: 
Vertue he had,deferuing to command, 
His brandifht Sword did blinde men with his beathes, 
His Armes {pred wider then a Dragons Wings: 
His fparkting Eyes,repieat with wrathfull fire, 
More dazled and droue back his Enemies, 
Then mid-day Sunne,fierce bent againft their faces. 
What fhould | fay? his Deeds exceed all fpeech: 
He ne’re lift vp his Hand, but conquered. 
Exe.We mourne in black, why mourn we not in blood? 
Henry is dead,and neuer {hall reuiue: 
Vpon a Woodden Coffin we attend; 
And Deaths difhonourable Vidtorie, 
We with our flately prefence glorifie, 
Like Captiues bound toa Triumphant Carre, 
Whar? fhall we curfe the Planets of Mifhap, 
That plotced thus our Glories overthrow? 
Or hall we thinke che fubtile-witted French, 
Coniurers and Sorcerers, that afraid of him, 
By Magick Verfes haue contriu’d his end, 
Winch. He wasa King bleft of the King of Kings, 
Vnto the French, the dreadfull Iudgement-Day 
So dreadfull will not be,as was his fight. 
The Battailes of the Lord of Hofts he fought ; 
The Churches Prayers mede him fo profperous,, 
Gloft. The Church? where is it? 
Had not Church-men pray’d, 
His thred of Life had not fo foonedecay’d, 
| None doe you like, but an effeminate Prince, 
Whom like a Schoole-bey you may ouer-awe. 
! Winch, Glofter,what ere we like, thou art ProteCtory* 
And lookeft to command the Prince and Realme. 
Thy Wife is prowd, fhe holdeth thee in awe, 
! More then God or Religious Church-men may, 


SOLON OYT : 
ANY, Cas Y 
art of Henry the Sixt. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


<A Gig 


Glo, Name not Retigion, for thou lou’ft the Fleth, 
And ne're throughout the ycere to Church thou go’ft, 
Except it be to pray again(t thy foes, 

Bed.Ceafe,ceafe thefe Jarres,& reft your minds in peace: 
Let’s tothe Altar: Heralds waytonvs; 

In ftead of Gold,wee'le offer vp our Armes, 
Since Armes auayle not,now that Heary's dead, 
Poflericie await for wretched yeeres, 

When at their Mothers moiftned eyes, Babes (hall fuck, 
Our Ile be made.a Nourith of fale Teares, 

And none but Women left to waylethe dead, 
Henry the Fift, thy Ghoft I inuocate: 

Profper this Realme, keepeit from Ciuill Broyles, 
Combat with aduerfe Planets in the Heauens; 

A farre more glorious Starre thy Soule will make, 
Then Julius Cafar,or bright---- 


Enter a Meffenger: 
Meff. My honourable Lords,health to you ally 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of loffe of Maughter,and difcomfiture: 

Guyen Champaigne,Rheimes,Orleance, 

Paris Guyfors, Poidtiers,are all quite loft, 

Bedf. What fay’ft thou man,before dead Henry's Coarfe? 
Speake foftly,or the loffe of thofe great Townes 
Will make him burft his Lead,and rife from death. 

Glo§t. |s Paris loft?is Roan yeelded vp? 

If Henry were recall’d to life againe, 

Thefe news would caufe him once more yeeld the Ghoft. 
Exe. How were they loft? what trecherie was vs'd? 
Me. Notrecherie, but want of Men and Money. 

Amongft the Souldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintaine feuerall Factions: 

And whil'ft a Field thould be difpatcht and fought, 

You are difpuring of your Generals, 

One would haue peering Warres,with little coft; 

Another would flye (wift,but wanteth Wings ; 

A third thinkes,without expence at all, 

By guilefull faire words, Peace may be obtayn’d. 

Awake,awake,Englifh Nobilitie, 

Let not flouth dimme your Honors,new begot ; 

Cropt age the Flower-de-Luces in your Armes 

Of Englands Coat,one.halfe is cut away. 

Exe. Were our Tcares wanting to this Funerall} 

Thefe Tidings would call forth her flowing Tides. 
Bedf. Me they concerne,Regent I am of France; 

Giueme my ftecled Coat, Ile fight for France, 

Away with thefe difgracefull wayling Robes; 

Wounds will [lend the French in ftead of Eyes, 

To weepe their intermiffiue Mileries. 


ee ee 
Enser to therm another Meffenger. 
Me. Lorde view thefle Letters, full of bad mifchance. 
France is revolted from the Englith quice, 
Except fome petty Eeanberas import. 
The Dolphin Charles 1s crowned King in Rheimes: 
The Ba(tard of Orleance with him is joyn’d : 
Reynold, Duke of Aniou, doth take his part, 
The Duke of Alanfon flyeth to his fide. Exit. 
Exe, The Dolphin crown d King? all ye to him? 
O whither fhall we flye from this reproach 2 
Gloft. We will not flye,buc to our enemies throats, 
Bedford, if thou be flacke, Ile fight it our. 
Bed. Glofter, why doubrft thou of my forwardneffe? 
An Army haue I mufter'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France 1s ouer-run, 


Enter another Meffenger. 

Mef. My gracious Lords, to adde to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew King Henries hearfe, 

I muft informe you ofa difmall fight, 

Betwixtche ftout Lord Tal6ot, and the French, 
Win. Whavwherein Talbot overcame, 1s’t fo ? 
3-(Afef.O no: wherein Lord Talbot was o'rethrowni 

The circumftance lle tell you more at large, 

The tenth of Auguft laft, this dreadfull Lord, 

Recyring from the Siege of Orleance, 

Hauing full {carce fix thoufand in his troupe, 

By three and twentie thoufand of the French 

Was round incompaffed,and fet vpon; 

No leyfure had he to cnranke hisincn. 

He wanted Pikes to {ct before his Archers: 

In ftead whereof, fharpe Stakes pluckt out of Hedces 

They pitched in the ground contufedly, 

Tokeepe the Horferen off, from breaking in 

“More thes three honres the fight continued: 

Where valiant Ta/bot, aboue humane thought, 

Enaéted wonders with his Sword and Lance. 

Hundreds he {ent co Hell,and none durft ftand him; 

Here,there,and euery where enrag’d,he flew. 

The French exclaym’d, the Deuil] was in Armes, 

All the whole Army ftood agaz’d onhim. 

His Souldiers fpying his vndaunted Spiriry 

A Talbot,a Talbot cry'd out amaine, 

And rufht into the Bowels of the Battaile. 

Here had the Conquelt fully been feal’d vp, 

If Sic John Fal/Paffe had not play'd the Coward, 

He being in the Vauward, plac’c behinde, 

With purpofe co relieue and follow them, 

Cowardly fled,not hauing ftruck oue ftroake. 

Hence grew the generall wrack and maffacre 

Enclofed were they with their Enemies, 

A bafe Wallon,to win the Dolphins grace, 

Thruft Talbot with a Speare into the Back, 

Whomiall France,with their chiefe affembled ftrength, 

Durft not prefume to looke once inthe face. 

Bedf. 1s Talbot {laine then? I will flay my felfe, 
For liuing idly here, in pompe and éafe, 

Whil ft fucha worthy Leader,wanting ayd, 

Voto his daftard foe-menis betray'd. 

3. Meff. O no,he lives, buts tooke Prifoner, 
And Lord Scales with him,and Lord Auxeerford : 
Moft of che reft flaughter’d,or tooke Jikewife. 

Bedf, His Ranfome there is none bur J fhall pay. 
Ie hale the Dolphin headlong from his Throne, 
His Crowné fhall be che Ranfome of my friend: 
Foure of their Lords Ile change for one of ours, 


The fit Part of Hemy the Sixt, 


He fighteth as one weary of his life: 


Farwell my Mafters,tomy Taskewilll, 
Bonfires in France forthwith I amtp make, 
To keepe our great Saint Georges Feaft withall. 
Ten thoufand Souldiers with me I will take, 
Whofe bloody deeds thall make all Europe quake, 
3.Meff: So you had need, for Orleance is befieg'd, 
The Englifh Army 1s growne wdake and faint : 
The Earle of Salisbury craucth fupply, 
And hardly keepes his men from mutinie, 
Since they fo few,watch fucha multitude, 
Exe, Remember Lords your Oathes co Henry fworne: 
Eyther to quell the Dolphin viterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoake, 
Bedf, I doeremember it,and here take my leaue, 
To goc about my preparation. Exit Bedford, 
Gloft. Ie tothe Tower with all the haft I can, 
Toview th’Artillerie and Munition, 
Aod then] will proclayme young Henry King, 
Exit Glofter. 
Exe. To Eltam will T,where the young King is, 
Being ordayn’d his fpeciall Governor, 
And for his fafetie there Ile beft deuife, Exit. 
Winch, Each hathhis Place and Funétion to attend; 
I am left out; for me nothing remaines : 
But long I will nog be Jack out of Offices 
The King from EltamIintendto fend, _ 
And fit at chiefeft Scerne of publique Weales 
Exit. 


Sound a Elonrifh.. 


Enter Charles, Alanfon. and Reigneir, warching 
with Drum and Soulders. 


Charles, Mars his true mouing,cuen as in the Heauens, 
Soin the Earth,to this day is not knowne, 
Lace did he fhine vpon the Englith fides 
Now we are Victors,vpon vs he fmiles. 
What Townes of any moment,but we hauc ? 
At pleafure here we lye,necre Orleances 
Otherwhiles,the famitht Englith,like pale Ghofts, 
Faintly befiege vs one houre ina moncth, 
Alan. They want their Porredge,& their fat Bul Beeues: 
Eyther they mutt be dyeted like Mules, 
And haue their Prouencerty’d to their mouthesy 
Or pitteous they will looke,like drowned Mice. 
Reigneir,Let’s ray fe the Siege: why liuc we idly here? 
Talbat is taken,whom we wont to fearc: 
Remayncthnone but mad-brayn'd Salabury, 
And he may well in fretting (pend his gall, 
Nor men nor Money hath he to make Warre. 
Charles. Sound,found Alarum,we will ruth on them, 
Now forthe honour of the forlorne French: 
Him] forgiue my death, that killeth me, 
When he fees me goe back one foot, or flye, Lxennt. 
Here Alarum, they are beaten back, by the 
Enghfh,with great loffe. 


Enter Charles, Alanfon,and Reigneir. 
Charles. Who ever faw the like? what men haue I? 
Dogges,Cowards,Daftards: I would ne’re baue fled, 
But that they left me ’midft my Enemies, 
Reigneir, Salisbury isa de{perate Homicide, 


The other Lords, like Lyons wanting foode, 
Doe ruth vpon ys as their hungry prey. 
k 3 Alanf. Froy- 
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Signature 172. 


This acrostic is found in the last page of The First Part of Henry 
the Svat. 

Note that the initial of the last word of the first line of the second 
column is the B of the word ‘ breast’; and that the initial of the first 
word of the last line of the same column is the B of the word ‘ But.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘breast’; to the left; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Not.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the same initial N of the word ‘ Not’; thus keying 
the cipher. 

The same result is obtained by reading from the same initials, but 
to the right and to the left instead of to the left and to the right, in 
the respective cases. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Breast 
A 
C 
O 
Not 
O 
C 


A 
But I will rule, ete. 


Note the lines on which this acrostic centres. They are: — 


‘If you do censure me, by what you were, 
Not’ what you are, I know it will excuse 
This sodaine execution of my will.’ 


(* Not. The centre of the cipher.) 


The 


Muft be companion ofhis Noptiall bed: 
And therefore Lords, Gnce he affects her mo? 
Moft of all thefe reafons bindeth vs, 
{ Inour opinions fhe fhould be preferr’d. 
For whatis wedlocke forced? but a Hell, 
An Age of difcord and continuall ftrife, 
{ Whereas the contrarie bringeth bliffe, 
And isa patterne of Celeftiall peace. 
Whom fhould we match with Henry being a King, 
But (Margaret, that is daughter to a King : 
| Her peereleffe feature, toyned with her birth, 
| Approues her fit for none, but for a King 
Her valiant courage, and vndaunted fpiric, 
1 (More then in women commonly is feene) 
Will anfwer our hope in iffue of a King, 
| For Henry, fonne vnto a Conqueror, 
| Islikely to beget more Conquerors, 
{If witha Lady offo high refolue, 
| (Asis faire AZargaret) he be link’d in loue 
| Then yeeld my Lords,and heere conclude with mee, 
| That Margaret fhall be Queene, and none but thee. 
| King. Whether it be through force of your report, 
4 My Noble Lord of Suffolke : Or for that 
My tender youth was neuer yet attaint 
} With any paffion of inflaming Ioue, 
[cannot tell; but this Lam affur'd, 


fit Part of Henry the Sixt. 


ae ee ee ET a EES 


I feele fuch tharpe diffention in my breaft, 
Such fierce alarums both of Hope and Feare, 
As 1am ficke with working of my thoughts, 
Take therefore (hipping, pofte my Lord to France, 
Agree to any cotlenants, and procure 

That Lady Afargaret do vouchfafe to come 

To croffe the Seas to England, and be crown’d, 
King Hevries faithfull and annointed Queene. 

For your expences and fufficient charge, 

Among the people gather vpa tenth, 

Be gone IJ fay, for till you do returne, 

I reft perplexed with a thoufand Cares, 

And you (good Vnckle) bani(h all offences 

If you do cenfure me, by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know it will excufe 

"Phis fodaine execution of my will. 

And fo condu& me, where from company, 

I may revolue and ruminate my greefe, 

Glo. I greefe 1 feare me, both ar firft andlaft, 
Exit GloceSter. 
S#f. Thus Suffolke hath prevail’d,and thus he g oes 

As did the youthful] Paris once to Greece, 

With hope to finde the like :uent in loue, 

But profperbetcet than the Troian did: 

Margaret fhalt now be Queene, and rule the King 
Buc] will rule both her, che King, and Realme. 


Exit. 


Exit 


’ 
i 
' 
‘ 
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Signature 173. 


This acrostic is found on the last two pages, 145 and 146, of The 
Second Part of Henry the Sixt. (See pp. 434, 435.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Frys’; upwards; on 
the initials of the first words of the lines of the teat; down the same 
on the next column; up the next, as on a string; spelling FRAN 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Now,’ which 
begins the first line of the second column of the preceding page of 
the play (p. 145). 

Now note that the initial of the first word of the bottom line of 
that column is the B of the word ‘ But.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of this word ‘ But’; up the initials 
of the first words of the lines of the text; spelling Bacon, you will 
arrive at the initial N again of the same word ‘ Now’ on which we 
ended the previous cipher. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 
Now 
O O 
C C 
BAS A 
But then, B 


FINIS 


The fecond Part of Henry the Sixt. 14.5 
} Ifyou oppofe your felues to match Lord Warwicke. Now when the angtic Trumpet founds alarum, 

Chf, Hence heape of wrath, foule indigefted lumpe, | And dead mens cries do fill the emptie ayre, 

As crooked in thy manners, as thy fhape. Clifford] fay, come forth and fight with me, 

Yor. Nay we fhall heace you thorowly anon, Proud Northerne Lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 

Clif. Takcheede leaftby your heate youburneyour { Warwickeis hoarfe with calling thee to armes, 
felues: Enter Yorke, 

King. Why Warwicke, hath thy knee forgot to bow? War. How now my Noble Lord? Whar alla-foor. 
Old Salsbury, thameto thy filuerhaire, Yor. The deadly handed Clifford flew my Steed : 
Thou mad mifleader of thy brain-ficke fonne, But matchto match I hauc encountred him, 

What wilt thou on thy death-bed play the Rufhang And madea prey for Carrion Kytes.and Crowes 
And feeke for forrow with thy Spectacles? Euen of the bonnie beaft he loued {0 well, 
Oh where is Faith ?Oh, where is Loyalty? Enter Clifford. 
If it be banithe from the froftic head, War. Ofone or both of vs the time is come. 
Where fhall it finde aharbour in the earth 2 Yor, Hold Warwick: feek thee ouc fome other chace 
Wilt thou go diggea grave to finde our Warre, For I my felfe muft huncthis Deere to death, 
And fhame thine bonourable Age with blood? War.Then nobly Yorke,’tis fora Crown thou fightht: 
Why artthou old, and want’ft experience? As] intend Clifford to thriue to day, 
Or wherefore doe(t abufe it, if thou haft it? It greeues my fouleto leanetheee vnaflail’d. Exit War. 
For fhame in dutie bend thy kneeto me, Clif, What feeft thouinme Yorke? 
‘That bowes vnro the grane with mickle age. Why doft chou paufe? 
| Sal. My Lord, I haue confidered with my felfe Yorke, With thy braue bearing fhould1 be in Joue, 
The Title of this moft renowned Duke, But that thou art 0 fa(t mine enemie. 
And in my confcience, do‘repuce his grace Clif. Nor fhould thy proweffe want praife & eReeme, 
The rightfull heyre to Englands Royall fate. Bur that’tis fhewne ignobly,and in Treafon. 
King. Haft chounot {wore Allegeance ynto me? Yorke. Solet it helpe menow againft thy {word, 
Sal. Thaue, As] in iuftice, and true right expreffe it, 


Ki, Canft thou difpenfe with heauen for fuch an oath? Clif. My foule and bodie on the action both. 
Sal. Itis great finne, to {weare ynto a finne 5 i Yor, A dreadful lay, addreffe thee inftantly. 
Bur greater (inne to keepea finfull oath: Clif. La fin Corrone les enmenes. 
Who can be bound by any folemne Vow Yor. Thus Warre hath giuen thee peace,for y art fill, 
Todoamurd’rousdeede,torobaman, © Peace with his foule, heauen if it be thy will, 
To force a fpotleffe Virgins Chaftitie, Enter yong Clifford. 
To reaue the Orphan of his Patrimonie, Chf. Shame and Confufon all ison the rout, 
To wring the Widdow from her cuftom’d right, Feare frames diforder, and diforder wounds 
And haue no other reafon for this wrong, Where it fhould guard. O Warre, thou fonne of hell, 
But that he was bound bya folemne Oath? Whom angry heauens do make their minifter, 
le, A fubule Traitor needs no Sophifter. Throw in the frozen bofomes of our parr, 
King. Call Buckingham,end bidhim armehimfelfe. } Hot Coales of Vengeance, Let no Souldier flye.. 
Yorke, Call Buckinghans,and all the frieads thou haft, | He charis truly dedicate to Warre, 
Tam refolu’d for death and dignitie. Hath no felfe-loue: nor he that loues himfelfe, 
Old Chf.The firft I warrant thee,if dreames proue trat | Hath not effentially, but by circumfance 
War. Youwere beftto goto bed,and dreame againe, | Thename of Valour. O let the vile world end, 
Tokeepe thee from the Tempeft of the field. ; And the premifed Flames of the Laft day, 
Old Clif. Lam refolu’d to bearea greater forme, Knit earth and heaven together. 
Then any thou canft coniure vp to.day : Nowlet the generall Trumpet blow hisblaft, 
a that Ile write ypon thy Burgonet, _ Particularities, and pettic founds” 
ight I but know thee by thy houfed Badge,. Toceafe, Was't thou ordain’d (deere Father) 
War. Now by my Fathers badge, old Neils Creft, | To loofe thy youth in peace, and to atcheeue 
he rampant Beare chain’d to the ragged ftaffe, TheSiluer Liuery ofaduifed Age, 
his day He weare aloft my Burgonet, And in thy Reuerence, and thy Cnaire-dayes, thus 
As ona Mountaine top, the Cedar fhewes, T odie in Ruffian bartell ? Euen az this fight, 
That keepes his leaues infpight of any ftorme, My heart is turn’d to ftone : and while tis mine, 
Euen io affright thee with the view thereof. ; Itfhall be Rony. Yorke, not our old men {pares : 
Old Chf. And fromshy Burgonet Ile rend thy Beare | No more will I their Babes, Teares Virginall,” 
And ttead it vnder foot with all contempt, Shall be to me, even as the Dew toFire,. 
Defpight the Bearard, that proreéts the Beare: And Beautie, that rhe Tyrant oft reclaimes, 
Yo.Clif. And fo ta Armes vidtorious Father, Shall to my flaming wrath, be Oyle and Flax: 
To quell the Rebels, and their Complices, Henceforth, I will not have to do with pitty, 
Rich, Fie, Charitie for thame,fpeake notin fpight, Meet J an infant of the houfe of Yorke, 
For you fall fup with lefe Chrift to night. Ingoas many gobbics will I curit 
Yo Clif, Foule Ry gmaticke that’s more then thou As wilde Medea yong Abjirtis did., 
ronkteell, - In cruelty, will I fecke out my Fame, 
Ric, Ifnot inheaven, you'l furely fupinhell, Exewnt | Come thounew ruine of olde Cliffords houle : 
Enter Warwicke. . As did e£neas old Anchyfes beare, 
War. Clifford of Cumberland, ‘tis Warwicke calles: | So beare I thee vpon my manly fhouldergs 
And if thou doft not hide thce from the Beare, But then, e4neas bare a living loades 
° Nothing 
TE EAS St CT OO 


14.6 | Lhe fecond Part of Henry the Sixt. 


Nothing fo heauy as thefe woes of mine. Alarum. ‘Retreat. Enter Yorke, Richard, Warwicke, 
and Soldserswith Drum ce Colotrs. 
Enter Richard, oud Somerfet to fight. Yorke. Of Salsbury, who can report of him, 
That Winter Lyon, who in rage forgets 
Rich. Solye thou there s Aged contufions, and all bruth of Time + 
For vnderneath an Ale-houfe paltry figne,s Andlikea Gallant, in the brow of youth, 
TheCaftleinS. eM/bons, Somerfet Repaires him with Occafion, This happy day 
Hath madethe Wizard famous in his death ; Is notit felfe, nor haue we wonne one foor, 
Sword, hold thy cemper; Heart, be wrathfull till s) If Salsbury be loft. 
Priefts pray for enemies, but Princes kill, Rich, My Noble Father: 
“Fight. Excurfiens. Three tlmes to day I holpehimto his horfe, 


Three times beftridhim : Thrice] led him off, 

Perfwaded him from any further aat: 

Bue fill where danger was, {till there I met him, 

And like rich hangings in a homely houfe, 

So was his Will, inhis old feeble body, 

But Noble ashe is, looke where he comes.t 
Enter Salubury, 

Sal, Now by my Sword, well haft thou fought to day: 
By’th’Maffe fo did weall. Ithanke you Richard. 
God knowes how long itis J haue coliue: 

And ithach pleas’d him that three times to day 
You haue defended me from imminent death, 
Well Lords, we have not got that which we have, 
‘Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 

eing Oppofites of fuch repayring Nature. 


Enter King, Queene,andotbers. 

Qu. Away my Lord, you are flow, for fhame away. 

Ksrg. Can we outrun the Heauens ? Good Adargaret 
ftay. 
ae What are you made of ? You'l nor fight nor fly; 
Now is it manhood, wiledome,and defence, 
To giue the enemy way, and to fecure vs 
By what we can, which can nomore but fiye. 

Aarum a farre off. 

Ifyou be cane, we then fhould fee the bottome 
Ofall our Fortunes : but ifwe haply fcape, 
(As well we may, ifnotthrough your neglect) 
We fhallto London get, where youare lou’d, 
And where this breachnow in our Fortunes made 


May readily be flopt. Torke, know our fafety is to follow them, 

For (as I heare) the King is fled to London, 
Enter Clifford. To call a prefent Court of Parliament : 
Let vspurfuehim ere the Writs go forth, 
Cif. But that my hearts on future mifcheefe fer, Whatfayes Lord Warwicke,fhall we after them f 

| I would fpeake blafphemy ere bid you flye s War. Afcer them: nay befere chem if we can: 

But flye you muft : Vacureable difcounfite Now by my hand (Lords) ‘twas a glorious day, 

Reignes in the hearts of all our prefent parts. Saint Albons battell wonne by famous Yorke, 

Away for your releefe, and we willliue Shall be eterniz'd in all Age (a come. 

To fee their day,and them our Fortune giue. Sound Drumme and Trumpets, and to Londonall, 

Away my Lord, away. Excuse | And more fach dayes as thefe, to vs befall, Exeunt. 


FINGLS, 
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Signature 174. 


These acrostics are found in The third Part of King Henry the 
Siat. 

I find no acrostic in the front of the play. 

Pages 165 and 166 are wrongly numbered 167 and 168. (See pp. 
438, 439.) 

Note on the wrongly numbered page 167 the passage which fol- 
lows the direction, ‘ Takes off his Crowne,’ in the left-hand column; 
and ends before the direction, ‘They leade him out forcibly,’ 

We shall treat the block of type between these two directions, 
which is devoted to the uncrowning of King Edward. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Now,’ which is the initial 
of the first word of the last line of the passage with which we are 
dealing. 

This name may be keyed by reading it from the same point to the 
same point, but downwards to the left instead of to the right. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But Henry now shall, etc. 
A 
C 


O 
Now for a-while farewell, ete. 
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We now turn to the next page, 168, which is also wrongly num- 
bered. (See p. 439.) 

Note that the initial of the last word of the first line of the first: 
column of the page is the F of the word ‘free.’ | 

Note also that the last two words of the last line of the same col- 
umn are ‘by mee.’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘free’; to the right; 
on the initials of the words of the text; downwards; spelling Fraun- 
cis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘no’ in the 
bracketed phrase ‘(for I command no more).’ 

Now begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘by,’ in the 
phrase ‘by mee’ at the bottom of the column; to the left; upwards; 
on the initials of the words of the text; spelling Bacon, you will 
arrive at the initial N of the same word ‘no’ in the bracketed phrase 
‘(for I command no more)’; thus keying the cipher. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But Warwicke, after God, thou set’st me Free 


OCOPRRHOAdpPaA 


(for I command No more) 


C 
A 
By mee. 
I regard this as a ‘ weak’ acrostic, but print it, as it is sufficiently 
remarkable as it stands. 


"The third Part of 


K. Edw, Yea,Brother of Clarence, 
Art thou here too? 
Nay then I fee, chat Edward needs mult downe, 
Yer Warwicke, in defpight of all mifchance, 
Of chee thy felfeyand all thy Complices, 
Edward will alwayes beare himf{elfe as King : 
Though Fortunes mellice ouerthrow fy Srate, 
My minde exceedes thecompafle ofherWheele. 
tara, Then fos his miade, be Edward Englands King, 


Takes off bis Crowne. 


But Hewy now fhail veeare the Englith Crowne, 
And be true King indeede: thou but che fhadows 
My Lord of Somerfet, at my requelt, 
See that forthwith Duke Edward be cohuey'd 
Vato my Brother Arch-Bifhop of Yorke : 
When I haue fought with Pembrooke,and his fellowes, 
Ile follow you, and cell what anfwer 
Lewis and the Lady Bona fend to him, 
1 Now fos a-while farewell good Duke of Yorke, 
They leade him ont forcibly. 
K.Ed.What Fates impofe,that men muft needs abides 
Tc boots nor to refit both winde and tide. Exesnt. 
Oxf. What now remaines my Lords for vs te do, 
Buc march eo London with our Soldiers? 
War. X,that’s the firft thing that we hauéto doy 
To free King Henry from imprifonmenty 


And fee him feated in che Regall Throne, OXife 


Enter Rimers,and Lady Grayo 


Ris. Madam,what makes you inthis fodain change? 
Gray. Why Brother Rewers are you yet,to learne 
What late misfortunes befalne King Edward? 
Ris, What loffe of fome pitche batcell 
Againit warwicke? : 
Gray. No,but the loffe of his owne Royall perfon. 
Ris. Thenis my Soueraigne flaine ? 
Gray. Lalmoft flaine,for he 1s taken prifoner, 
Either betrayd by falfhood of his Guard, 
Or by his Foe (urpriz’d at vnawares 3 
! Andas I further haue to vnderftand, 
Isnewcominitted to the Bifhop of Yorke, 
Fell Warwickes Brother, and by thacour Foe, = _ 
Riu. Thefe Newes I muft confeffe are full of greefe, 
}Yet gracious Madam, beare it as you may, 
Warwicke may loofe, that now hath wonne the day. 
Gray. Fill then, faire hope mut hinder lives decays 
And i thérather waine me from di(paire 
For loue of Edwards Off-fpring in my wombe: 
| This is ic ehat makes me bridle paffion, 
And besre with Mildneffe my misfortunes croffes 
1,1, for this I drawin many ateare, 
And ftop the rifing of blood-fucking fighes, 
Leaft with my Gghes cr teares, I blatt or drowne 
King Edwards Fruite, true heyre to th’ Englith Crowne, 
| Rin, BucMadsep, 
Whereis Warwleke then become ? 
Gray. Yar \nform’d that he comes towards London, 
To fet the Crowne once more on Henries head, 
Gueffe chou the reft, King Edwards Friends maft downe. 
But to preuent the Tyrants violence, 
(for creftnot him that hath ence broken Faish) 
Me hence forthwith ento thfSanétuary, 
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To {aue (ac Jeaft che heire of Edwards right 

There fhall Lrelt fecure from force and fraud 

Come therefore let vs flye, while we may Aye, 

If Warwicke sake vs,we are fure to dye, exons. } 

Enter Richard,Lora Hayting sand Siz trilliaen | 
Staxfey. 


Rich, Nowmy Lord Hafings,and Sir william Stanley 
Leaue off to wonder why I drew you hither, 
Inco this cheefeft Thicket of ihe Parke, 
Thus ftand the cafe : you know our King, my Brother 
Is prifoner to the Bithop here,at whofe hands 
He hath good vfage,and great liberty, 
And often but attended with weake guard, 
Come hunting this way to difport himfelfe. 
I haue aduertis’d him by fecretmeanes, 
Thatifabout this houre he tnake this Ways 
Voder the colour of his vfuall game, 
He thall heere finde his Friends with Horfe and Men, 
To fet him free fromhis Captiuicie, 


Enter King Edward, anda Hunt{man 


with him, 


Hunt{man, This way my Lord, 
For this way lies the Game. 
King Edw, Nay this way min, 
See where the Huntfmen land, 
Now Brother of Glofter, Lord Haftings,and thereft, 
Stand youthas clofe to fteale the Bilhops Deere? 
Rich. Brother, the time and cafe,requireth haft, 
Your horfe ftands ready at the Parke-corner, 
King Ed. But whether fhall we then? 
Haft..To Lyn my Lord, 
And fhipr from thence to Flanders, 
Rich.Wel gueft belecue me,for that was my meaning 
X.Ed, Starley,} will requite thy forwardnefle, 
Rich. But wherefore flay we?’tis no timetotalke, 
K.£d, Huntfman, what fay'ft chou? 
Wilt thou go along? 
Huntf, Better do fo,then tarry and be hang’d. 
Rich, Come then away, lets ha no more adoo, 
K.Ed, Bifhop farwell,. 
Sheeld thee from Warwickes frowne, 
And pray that I may re-pofleffethe Crowne, —exennt | 
Flonrifhe Enter King Henry the fixt, Clarence, Warwickg, 
Somerfet, young Henry, Oxford, Monntaguse, 
and Lieutenant. 


K.Hen, M.Lieutenant,now that God and Friendg 
Haue fhaken Edward from the Regall fcare, 
Andturn’d my captiue ftate to libertie, 

My feare to hope,my forrowes yntq ioyes, 
Acour enlargement what are thy due Fees ? 

Lies Subieets may challenge nothing of their Sou’rains 
But, ifan humble prayer may preuaile, 
Ithen craue pardon of your Maieftie, 

K.Hen, For what, Lieutenant ? For well vfing me? 
Nay, be thou fue, lle well requite thy kindneffe, 

For that ic made my imprifonment,e pleafures 
I, fuch a pleafuré,as incaged Birds 
Conceive; when after many moody Thoughts, 
At laft, by.Notes of Houfhold harmonie,: 
They quite forges cheir loffe of Libestie. 
q Bur 


168 
Bur Warwick, after God thou fer’ft me free, 
And chiefely therefore, thanke God,and thee, 
He was the Author,thou the Inftrument, 
Therefore that I may conquer Fortunes {pight, 
By liuing low, where Forcune cannot hurt me, 
And chat the people of this bleffed Land 
May not be punifhe with my thwarting ftarres, 
Warwicke alchough my Head ftill weare the Crowne, 
[here refigne my Gouernment to thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deed . 
Wwarw, Your Grace hath ftill beene fam’d for vertuous, 
And now nay feeme as wile as vertuous, 
By fpying and avoiding Fortunes malice, 
For few men rightly temper with the Srarres: 
Yet in this one thing let me blame your Grace, 
For chufing me,when Clarence is in place. 
\ Clar. No tarwicke,thou art worthy of the {way, 
To whom the Heau’ns in thy Natiuitie, 
Adiudg’d an Olive Branch,and Lawrell Crowne, 
As likely to be bleft in Peace and Warre: 
And therefore I yeeld thee my free confent. 
Warw, And I chufe Clarence orely for Protector. 
King Warwick and Clarence,giue me both your Hands: 
Now ioyne your Hands, & with your Hands yous Hearts, 
That no diffention hinder Gouernment: 
I make you both Protectors of this Land, 
While I my felfe will lead a private Life, 
| And in deuotion fpend my latter dayes, 
To Gnnes rebuke,and my Creators prayfe. 
Ware, Whatanfweres Clarexce to his Soueraigues 
will ? 
Clar. That he confents, if Marwieke yeeld confent, 
For on thy fortune J repofe my felfe, 
warn. Why then,though loth, yet muft I be content: 
Wec'le yoake together, like a double fhadow 
To Henries Body,and fupply his place; 
I meane,in bearing weight of Gouernment, 
While he enioyes the Honor, and his eafe, 
And Clarence,now then it is more then needfull, 
Forthwith that Edvard be pronounc’da Traytor, 
And all his Lands and Goods confifcate. 
Clar, Whatelfe? and that Succeffion be determined, 
Warm, T,therein Clarence fhall not want his part. 
King. But with che firft,of all your chiefe affaires, 
Let me entreat (for I command no more) 
That Margaret your Queene, and my Sonne Edward, 
Be fent for,to returne from France with fpeed : 
For till I feechem here, by doubtful feare, 
My ioy of libertie is halfe eclips’d. 
Clar. Ic thall bee done, my Soueraigne, with all 
fj eede. 
4 King. My Lord of Somerfet,what Youth is thar, 
Of whom you feeme to haue fo tender care? 
Somerf. My Liege, itis young Henry, Earle of Rich- 
mond. 
King. Come hither,Englands Hope = 
: Lages his Hand on bis Head, 
If feeret Powers fuggeft but truth 
To my divining thoughts, 
This prettie Lad will proue our Countries bliffe. 
His Lookes are full of peacefull Maicftie, 
His Head by nature fram'd to weare a Crowne, 
His Hand to wield a Scepter, and himfelfe 
Likely in time to bleffe 2 Regall Throne: 
Make much of him,my Lords ; for this is hee 
Mutt helpe you more,then you are hurt by mee. 


The third Part of K ing Henry the S ixt. 


Ester a Pofte. 


Dvarw, What newes, my friend ? 

Pofte. That Edvard is efcaped from your Brother, 
And fled (as hee heares fince) to Burgundie. 

Ware. Vafavorie newes; but how made he efcape ? 

Pofte. He was conuey'd by Richard,Duke of Glofter 
And the Lord Hajtings,who attended him 4 
In fecret ambuth,on the Forreft fide, 

And from the Bifhops Huntfmen refcu'd him: 
For Hunting was his dayly Exercife. 

Warw. My Brocher was too careleffe of his charge. 
But let vs hence,my Soucraigne,to prouide 
A faluc for any fore,thar may betide. Exeunt. 
Manet Somer fet, Rishmond,and Oxford, 


Som. My Lord, Vike not of this flight of Edwards: 

For doubtleffle, Burgundse will yeeld him helpe, 
And we fhall haue more Warres befor't be long. 
As Henries late prefaging Prophecie 
Did glad my heart,with hope of this young Richmond; 
So doth my heart mif-giue me, in thefe Conflicts, 
What may befall him,to his harme and ours. 
Therefore, Lord Oxford,to prevent the worft, 
Forthwith wee'le fend him hence to Brittaniey 
Till Rtormes be paft of Ciuill Enmitie, 

Oxf, 1: for it Edward re-poffelfe the Crowne, 
"Tis like that Richmend,with the reft,fhall downe, 

Sows. Itthall be fo: he thall to Brittanie, 
Come therefore,let’s about it {peedily. Excunt. 
Flourifo. Enter Edward, Richard, Haftings, 

and Sonldiers. 


Edw Now Brother Richard,Lord Haftings,and the seft, 
Yet thus farre Fortune maketh vs amends, 
And fayes,that once more I fhall enterchange 
My wained ftate,for Henries Regall Crowne. 
Well haue we pafs'd, and now re-pafs'd the Seas, 
And brought defired helpe from Burgundie. 
What then remaines,we being thus arriu'd 
From Rauenfpurre eee telore the Gates of Yorke, 
But that we enter,as into our Dukedomie ? 
Rich, The Gates made faft 2 
Brother, 1 likenot this. 
For many men that ftumble at the Threfhold, 
Are well fore-told,that danger lurkes within. 
Edw.Tufh man,aboadments mutt not now afiright ys: 
By faire or foule meanes we muft enter in, 
For hither will our friends repaire to vs. 
Haft, My Liege, Le knocke once more,to fummon 
them, 
Enter on the Walls, the Maior of Yorke, 
and his Brethren. 
eAfawr, My Lords, 
We were fore-warned of yourcomming, 
And fhut the Gates, for {afetic of our {clues 5 
For now we owe allegeance vnto Henry. 
Edw, But,Mafter Maior,if Henry be your King, 
Yet Edward,at the lea(t,is Duke of Yorke. 
Mawr, Truc, my good Lord, I know you forno 
leffe. 
Edw» Why, and I challenge nothing bur my Dukedome, 
Asbeing well content with thatalone, 
Rich. Bue 
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Signature 176. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of Zhe Third Part of 
King Henry the Sixt. (See p. 443.) 

We shall deal solely with the text after the word ‘ Flourish’ and 
the entry of the King, down to the word ‘ FrnIs.’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ /lourish’; to the 
right; on all initials; downward; throughout the column and over 
into the next column; spelling FrAuNncris Bacon, you will arrive at 
the initial N of the word ‘ not’ in the line (tenth from the top): — 


‘For yet I am not look’d on in the world.’ 


Now begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Fruits’; to the 
right; upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 
FRANCIS Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the same word 
‘not’ in the line quoted above. 

I regard this as a weak acrostic, inasmuch as the word FRAUNCIS 
is spelled FRANcis in the second acrostic half of the figure. But 
this is not a serious objection. The name was spelled with and with- 
out the U or V; and it was often spelled by Bacon with two small 
k's, thus, ‘ ffrauncis,’ or ‘ ffrancis.’ It is possible that the cipherer 
counted one V of a VV, in which case the two sides of the figure 
would be precisely similar. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 
Flourish 
R 


O 
For yet I am Not look’d on, ete. 
O 


C 
A 


442 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 177. 


The text of this passage seems to have been played with also. 
Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘ Once’ at the begin- 
ning of the passage after the word ‘ Hlourish’; to the right; down- 
wards; on the initials of the words, and over on the next column; 
spelling ONocAB, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ Boy,’ 
in the line: — : 
‘Come hither Besse, and let me kisse my Boy.’ 


Now begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘For,’ which 
begins the last line of the text; upwards; to the right; on the initials 
of the words of the teat; spelling FRANCISCONOCAB, you will again 
arrive at the initial B of the same’word ‘ Boy’; thus keying the 
cipher. 

The figure seems to show how the sense of the text suggested 
the double entente which is apparent in the mechanism of the figure. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Once more we sit in Englands Royall Throne, 


N 
O 
C 
A 
Come hither Besse, and let me kisse my _—_ Boy. 
A 
C 


O 
N 
I Seale vpon the lips Of this sweet Babe 
C 


S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 
For heere I hope begins our lasting ioy. 


Note that the verb ‘Seale’ is spelled with a capital initial. 


172 The third Part of J K ing Henry the Sixt os 


lm eer np ee — fa - Tn 
And fo I was,which plainly Gignified, Thus haue we {wept Sufpition from our Seate, 


ThatI fhould (narle, and bite,and play the dogge: And made our Footftoole of Security. 
Then fince the Heavens haue fhap’d my Body fo, Come hither Bef, and let mekiffe my Boy: 
Let Hell make crook'd my Minde to anfwer it, Yong Ned, for thee, thine Vickles,and my felfe, 


Thaueno Brother, Lam likeno Brother: 
And this word (Laue) which Gray-beards call Dinine, 
Berefident in men like one another,, 
And not in me: lammy felfe alone. 
Clarence beware, thou keept'(t me from the Light, 
Buc I will (ore a pitchy day for thee : 
For I willbuzze abroad fuch Prophefies, 
That Edward hall be fearcfull of his life, 

| And thento purge his feare, Ie be thy death. 
King Henry, and the Prince his Son are gone, 
Clarence thy turne is next, and then thereft, 


Haue in our Armors watcht the Winters night, 
Wentall afoote in Summers fealding heate, 
That chou might’tt enue the Crowne in peace, 
And of our Labours thou fhalt reapethe gaine. 

Rich. le blaft his Harueft, if your head were laid, 
For yet I amnot look’d on in the world, 
This fhoulder was ordain'd fo thicke, toheaue, 
And heaue it fhall fome waight, or breake my backe, 
Worke thouthe way,and that fhalt execute, 

King. Clarence and Gloffer,loue my louely Queene, 
And kis your Princely Nephew Brothers both, 


> = 


Counting my felfe but bad, till I be beft. Cla, The duty that J owe vnto your Maielty, 
Ilethrow thy body in another roome, T Seale vpon the lips of this fweet Babe. 
And Triumph Heury,inthy day of Doome, Exit. Cla. Thanke Noble Clarence,worthy brother thanks. 


Rich. And that] loue the tree fré whence} {prang tt : 
Flourifo. Enter King, Queene,Clarence,Richard,Haffings, | Witneffe the louing kiffe I giue the Fruice, 


Nurfe,and eAtiendants, To fay the truth, fo Judas kift his mafter, 
And cried all haile,when as he meant all harme. 

King. Once more we fit in Englands Royall Throne, King, Nowam I feated asmy foule delights, 
Re-purchac’d with the Blood of Enemies : Having my Countries peace,and Brothers loves. } 
‘What valiant Poe-men, like co Autumnes Corne, Cla, What will your Gracehave done with A¢argares, 

Haue we mow’d downe intops of all their pride ? Reynard her Father,to the King of France 


Three Dukes of Somerfet, threefold Renowne, 
For hardy and vndoubted Champions; 
Two Cliffords,as the Father and the Sonne, 

7 And two Northumberlands ; two braver men, 


Hath pawn’d the Sicils and Terufalem, 
And hither haue they fent it for hes ranfome. 
King, Away with her, and waft her hence to France? 

And now what re@s, but that we fpend the time 

Ne’re fpure’d their Courfers ac che Trumpets found.: With ftately Triumphes, mirthfull Comicke fhewes, 
| With them, the two braue Beares Warwick & Afontague, | Suchas befits the pleafure of the Court. 

That in their Chaines fetter’d che Kingly Lyon, | Sound Drums and Trumpets, farwell fowre annoy, 

| 


— 


And made the Forreft tremble when they roar'd, For heereLhope begins ourlaftingioy. §— Exsnmt ones} 


FINIS. 


Ad SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 178. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragedy of Richard 
the Third. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Brother,’ which is 
the first word of the last line of the first column; upwards; on the 
capital initials of the first words of each line; spelling BAcoNno, you 
will arrive at the capital O at the upper right hand of the large 


N e ; thus keying the acrostic from bottom to top of the first 


column of the same sized capitals. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


N | Ow is the Winter, etc. 


N 
O 
C 
A 
Brother, good day: ete. 


It is also worth observing that if you begin to read from the 
initial B of the word ‘ Brother,’ which is the last word of the text of 
the second column; to the right; on the outside letters of the text 
of the page; upwards; spelling BAcono, you will again arrive at 


the capital O, next to the large capital 


Again, begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Brother,’ 
which is the last word of the text of the second column; to the left; 
on the outside letters of the page; upwards; spelling Bacono, you 


will again arrive at the capital O, next to the large capital \ 
e 


The name is thus keyed to the same point in three routes, from 
the capital B of the word ‘ Brother,’ at the left-hand bottom corner 
of the first column, in the one case; and at the right-hand bottom 
corner of the second column, in the second place; and in each case, 
on the outside letters of the text of the page. 


J ., 
INXS LS SOK 
Sy et DZWNY PEER A VEN 
CP GaN Ea BN CSG 


The Tr Third: 
withthe Landing of Earle Richmond, and the 
Battell at Bofworth Field.. 


eAttus Primus, Scena Prima. 


Enter Richard Duke of Glofter,folttse ; 


Owis che Winter of our Difcontene, 
& Made glorious Summer by this Son of Yorke: 


That Waites vpon your Grace? 

Cla, His Maielty tendring my perfons fafety, 
Hath appointed this Conduét,to conuey meto sh Tower 
Rich. Vpon what caufe ? ee 

Cla, Becaufe my name is George. 

Rich, Alacke my Lord,that fault is none of yours: 
He fhould for that commit your Godfathers, 

O belike, his Maiefty hath fome intent, 
That you fhould be new Chriftned inthe Towerg 
But what's the matter Clarence,may I know? 

Cla. Yea Richard,when I know : but] proteft 

AsyetI donor: ButasI canlearne, ; 
He hearkens after Prophefies and Dreames, 

And fromthe Croffe-row pluckes the letter G 
And fayes,a Wizard told him,chat by G, 

His iffue difinherited fhould be. 

And for my name of George begins with G, 

It followes in his thought, that Iam he. 

Thefe (as I learne)and {uch liketoyes.as thefe, 
Hath moou'd his Highneffe to commit me now. 

Rich. Why this it is,;when menare rul’d by Women’, 
’Tis nor the King that fends youtothe Tower, 

My Lady Grey his Wife, Clarence’tis fhees 
- That tempts himco this harfh Extremity. 
Was it not thee, and that goodman of Worthip,. 
Alathony Woodeulle her Brother there, 
Thatmade him fend Lord Haftings to the Tower 2 
From whence this prefent day he is deliuered 2 
We arenot fafe (Jarence, we are not fafe, 

Cla. By heauen,} thinke there is no man fecure 
But the Queenes Kindred, and night-walking Heralds, 
That trudge betwixt the King,and Miltris Shore, 
Heard you not what an humble Suppliant. 

Lord Haftings was,for-her deliuery ? 
Rich. Humbly complaining to her Deitie, 
Got my Lord Chamberlaine his libertie. 
Ile tell you what,] thinke itis our way, 
If we will keepein fauour withthe King, 
To behermen,and weare her Liuery, 
The iealous ore-worne Widdow,and her felfe, 


And all che clouds thatlowr’d vpon our houfe 
In the deepe bofome of the Ocean buried. 

Now are our browes bound with Victorious Wreathes, 
Our bruifed armes hung vp for Monuments 

Our fterne Alarums chang’d tometry Meetings s 
Our dreadfull Marches, to delightfull Meafures. 
Grim-vifag’d Warre, hath fmooth’d his wrinkled Front: 
And now, in ftead of mounting Barbed Steeds, 

To fright the Soules of fearfull Aduerfaries, 

He capers nimbly ina Ladies Chamber, 

To the lafciuious pleafing ofa Lute. 

But]J, that am not fhap’d for {portiue trickes, 

Nor made to court an amorous Looking-glaffes 

I, thatam Radely ftampe, and want loues Maielty,, 
To ftrut before a wonton ambling Nymph : 

I, that am curtail’d of this faire Proportion, 

Cheated of Feature by diffembling Nature, 
Deform’d, vn-finith’d, feat before my time 

Into this breathing World, {carfe halfe made vp, 
And that fo lamely and ynfafhionable, 

That dogges barke atme, as [halt by them. 

Why I (in this weake piping time of Peace) 
Haueno delight to paffe away thetime, 

Voleffe to fee my Shadow in the Sunne, 

And defcant on mine owne Deformity. 

And therefore, fince I cannot proue a Louer, 
Toentertaine thefe faire well (poken dayes, 

J am determined to proue a Villaine, 

And hatethe idle pleafures of thefe dayes, 

Plots haue I laide, Induétions dangerous, 

By drunken Prophefies, Libels,and Dreames, 

To fet my Brother Clarence and the King 

In deadly hate, the one againft the other 

And if King Edward be as true and iuft,. 

AsI am Subtle, Falfe,and Treacherous, 

This day fhould Clarence clofely be mew'd vps 


a rs ES 
Se ee? ED CRS RD 


1 About a Prophefie,which fayes that G, Since that our Brother dub’d them Gentlewomen, 
Of Edwards heyres the murtherer fhall be. Are mighty Gofsips in our Monarchy. 
Diue thoughts downe to my foule,here Clarence comes. .Bra, I befeech your Graces bothto pardon me, 
His Maiefty hath ftraightly giuen in charge, 
Enter Clarence, and Brakenbury, guarded, That no man fhall haue priuate Conference 
Brother,pood day : What meanes this armed guard (Of what degree foeuer) with your Brother. Aun 
(4 e 
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Signature 179. 


This acrostic is found in the ‘ Prologue’ to The Yamous History 
of the Life of King Henry the Hight. 

Note that the initials of the last two words of the first two lines 
Things now : 
Serious Brow. 

Here we have for ciphering purposes the S T N B, or, if you will, 
NERS TL: 

We shall deal only with the first column of the ‘ Prologue.’ 

Note that the letters S T are the first and the last letters of the 
phrase ‘ Saint Alban Invenit.’ 

Begin to read from the initial T of the word ‘ Things’; to the 
left; downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; through- 
out the block of type and back again; spelling Tryvevnr Nasa 


T'NIAS, using the large ornamental as common to the three lines 


are x _ of the words 


which it covers; you will arrive at the initial S of the word 
‘Serious.’ 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


eek Things Now 


in . 
E Serious__ x Brow 
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I regard this as a ‘ weak’ acrostic, as the large ornamental is 


used to cover two lines. 

It is worth remembering that the author of The Arte of Hnglish 
Poesie (Arber’s edition, p. 123) says that H is but a note of aspira- 
tion and no letter. If therefore he has treated the letter H in the 
word ‘high’ (in the third line) in this way, the acrostie will be found 


complete without using the large initial twice over. 


It is also worth observing that the first two lines contain an 
acrostic, for if you begin to read from the letter N of the word 
‘now, to the left; downwards; on the terminals of the words; 
spelling Nocas, you will arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ Brow.’ 

Then begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Brow’; to the 
left; upwards; on the terminals of the words; spelling Bacon, you 
will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ now.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Now 


Brow. 


448 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Szgnature 180. 

Begin to read from the initial capital B of the word ‘ Beyond,’ at 
the lower right-hand corner of the page; to the right; up through 
the two columns of the Actus Primus; on all the capitals of all the 
words; spelling BAcono, you will arrive at the capital O in the 


fonca Giee 


The acrostic figure here is: — 
Cie morrow, and well met. 
N 
O 
C 
A 
Beyond. 


&, 
(1) 
LE 


\) ay, Cops 
arr lb 2 
Y ass 4 Oy, SCH, “in 


aie 


Wale 


ne a = 


ep Come no more to make you langh,Things now, | 
That beare aWeighty,nd a Serious Brow, 
Sad, high,and working full of Stare andre: 
Such Noble Scenes, as draw the Eyeto flow 
We now prefent, Thofe that can Pitty,heere 
May (if they thinke it well) let fall a Teare, 
The Subsech willdeferue st. Such as gine 
Their Money out of hope they may belecue, 
May heere finde Truth toe. Thofe that come to fee 
Ouxely a fhow or two, and fo agree, 
The Play may paffe : if they be ftill,and willing, 
dle vadertake may fee away their fhilling 
R chly in two fhort howres, Onely shey 
That come tohcare a Merry, Bawdy Play, 
A noyle of Targets : Or to fee a Fellow 
In along Motley Coate, garded with relow, 


ee ee re 


ee rn pe ere 


eA tus Primus. 


Enter she Duke of Norfolke at one doore. tthe orber, 
the Duke of Buckingham, andthe Lord 
Aburgauenny. 


—_—— 


Buckingham. 

# Ood morrow,and well met. How have ye done 
raf since laft we faw in France? 
ays, Worf. Ithanke your Grace: 
~~~ Healthfull,and ever finceafrefh Admirer 
Of what I faw there, 

Buck, Anvotimely Ague 
Staid me a Prifonerin my Chamber,when 
Thofe Sunnes of Glory, thofetwo Lights of Men 
Met in the vale of Andren. ; 

Nor. ’Twixe Guynes and Arde, 
I was then prefenr, faw them falure on Horfebacke, 
Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 
In their Embracement,as they grew together, 
Which had they, 
What foure Thron’d ones could haue weigh'd 
Such a compounded one ? 

Buck, Allche whole time 
I was my Chambers Prifoner. 


Ci, en ces en Ce a ee 


& 
S 
© 
ZZ 


‘The Famous Hiftory of the Life of 
King HENRY the Eight. 


RNS ON Ce + | OS LT ae a 8 eS 


THE PROLOGUE. 


Nes S 7s 
A OVC 
CLD p ON GLE 


—> ——— nn 


2 meee, 


Willbe deceys’d. For gentle Hearers, know 

To ranke our chofen Truth with fuch a fhow 

As Foole, and Fight is, befide forfeyting 

Our owne Braines,and the Opinion that we bring’ 
To make that onely true, we now intend, 

Will leane vs newer an-underftanding Friend. 
Therefore, for Goodneffe fake,and as you are knowne 
The Firft and Happiest Hearers of the Towne, 

Be fad, as we would make ye. Thinkeye fee 

The very Perfons of our Noble Story, 

As they were Liuing : Thinke you fee them Great, 
And follow'd with the general throng and fweat 
Of thoufand Friends: Then, in a moment, fee 
How foone this Mightineffe, meets Mifery: 

And +f you can be merry then, Ile fay, 

A Man may weepe upon his Wedding day. 


Scena Prima. 


Nor Thenyou loft 
The view of earthly glory - Men-might fay 
Till chis time Pompe was fingle, butnow marned 
To one aboueir felfe. Each following day 
Became the nexe dayes mafter, cill the Jatt 
Made former Wonders, it’s. To day the Frenchy 
All Clinquant all in Gold, like Heathen Gods 
Shone downe the Englith ; andto morrow, they 
Made Britaine, India: Every man chat Rood, 
Shew dhkea Mine, Their Dwarfifh Pages were 
AsCherubins, all pile: the Madams too, 
Nor vs’dcotoyle, did almoft fweat to beare 
The Pride vpon them, that their very labour 
Wasto them,asa Painting. Now this Maske 
Was cry'deincompareable sand th'enfuing night, 
Made ica Foole,and Begger. The two Kings 
Equall in luftre, were now belt, now worft 
As prefence did prefens them : Himin eye, 
Still him in praife, and being prefenc both, 
Twas faid they faw but one, and no Difcerner 
Durft wagge his Tongue in cenfure, when thefe Sunnes 
(For fo they phrafe’em) by theit Heralds challeng’d 
The Noble Spirits to Acmes, chey did performe . 
t3 


ond 
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Signature 181. 


This acrostic is found in the last page of The Life of King Henry 
the Hight. (See p. 453.) 
Note that the initials of the last two words of the last two lines of 


Name 
flourish 


Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘flourish’; to the 
left; upwards; throughout the column and back; on the initials of 
the words; spelling FrAuncis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial 
N of the word ‘ Name.’ 

Begin to read from the same initial F of the same word ‘flourish’; 
to the right; upwards; throughout the column and back; on the ini- 
tials of the words; spelling Frauncis Bacon, you will arrive again 
at the same initial N of the word ‘Name’; thus we key the cipher 
by reading it in two directions. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


the first column are 7] of the words 


Oo 

Sa fe 
A Name 

op ee R— Flourish 


Note that in this play page 216 is wrongly numbered 218. I can 
see no acrostic in it. 
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Signature 182. 


This acrostic is found in ‘The Epilogue’ on the last page of The 
Lnfe of King Henry the Hight. (See p. 453.) 

Begin to read from the initial T of the word ‘THe’ (‘THE EpI- 
LOGUE’); to the right; downwards; through the whole ‘ Epilogue’; 
on all the letters of the words; spelling Tinevnrt Nocas Arr (Fra 
Bacon inyenit), you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘Frits.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


THE EPILOGUE 
I 
N 


E 
Vv 


452 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 183. 


This acrostic is found on the last column of the last page of The 
Life of King Henry the Hight. 

Begin to read from the terminal 'S of the word ‘ branches,’ which 
is the last word of the first line; to the left; downwards; on the 
terminals; spelling Sarmyr ALBANOCABSICNARFF, you will arrive 
at the initial F of the word ‘ Frits.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


And like a Mountaine Cedar, reach his brancheS 


FINIS 


Observe that in reading this acrostic, the words ‘The Epilogue’ 
are common to both columns, and are therefore counted as a line here. 


2.32 The Life of K ing Heiny the Eight. 
Holy and Heauenly theughts ftill Counfell her: And like a MountaineCedar,'reachhis branches, 
She fhall be lou'd and fear’d, Her owne fhall bleffe her; | Toallthe Plaines ebout him: Ous Childrens Children 
Her Foes fhake like a Field of beaten Corne, Shall fee this,and bleffe Heauen. 

And hang their heads with forrow : Kin, Thou fpeakeft wonders. 

|Good growes with her. Cran. She thall be to the happineffe of England, 
Inher dayes, Every Man fhall eate in fafery, Anaged Princefle; many dayes fhall {ee her, 

Vader hisowne Vine what he plants; and fing And yet no day without a deed co Crowne ir. 

The merry Songs of Peace to all his Neighbours. Would] had knowne no more: But fhe muft dye, 

God fhall be truely knowne, and thofe about her, She mult, the Saints muft haue hers, yet Virgin, 
From her fhall read the perfegt way of Honour, A moft vnfpotted Lilly fhall the paffe 

And by thofe claime their greatneffe;not by Blood. Toth’ ground, and all the World fhall mourne her, 
Nor fhall this peace fleepe withher: But as when Kin, O Lord Archbifhop 

The Bird of Wonder dyes, the Mayden Phoenix, Thou haft made me now aman, neuer before 

Her Afhes new create another Heyre, This happy Child, did I get any thing. 

As greatin admiration as her felfe. This Oracle ofcomfort, ha’s fo pltas’d me, 

So fhall the leaue her Bleffednefle ro One, That when I amin Heauen, I thall defire 

(When Heaven thal call her ftom this clowd of darknes) | To fee what this Child does, and praife my Maker. 
Who, from the facred Athes of her Honour Ithanke ye all. To youmy good Lord Maior, 
Shall Star-like rife,as great in fame as fhe was, And you good Brethren, I am much beholding ; 
And fo ftand fix’d. Peace, Plenty,Loue, Truth, Terror, I hauereceiu’d much Honour by your prefence, 

Thac were the Seruants to this chofen Infant, Andye thall findmethankfull, 1 cad che way Lords, 
Shall chen be his, and like a Vine grow to him; Ye muft all {ce the Queene, and fhe muft thanke ye, 

Where cues the bright Sunne of Heauen hhall fhine, She will be ficke els. This day, nd manthinke - 
His Honour,and the greatneffe ofhis Name, *Has bufineffe at his houfe; for all fhall Ray: 

Shall be,aod makenew Nations. He thall flourith, This Little-Onc fhall make itHoly-day.  Exennt. 


(ese eG SS GEE Ge 


oe 


Tue Epitocve. 


Ts ten to one, thss Play can nener pleafe All the expetled good w'are like to beare. 
Allthat are heere : Some come tetake their cafe, For this Play at thus time, vs onely in 
And fleepe an AE or two ; bust thofe we feare The mercifwll confirutlion of good women, 
W hase frighted with our Tnmpets : fo'rss cleare, Fer fuch a one we fhew'd'em: If they file, 
They! fay tis naught. Otherstoheare the City And fay twill doe; I know within a while, 
Abus'dextreamly,and to cry that’s witty, All the bef? men are ours; for’sis ill bap, 


Which wee bane nos done neither; shas Lfeare Uf chey hold, when their Ladsesbid ‘em clap. 


ABA SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 184. 


While we are dealing with Henry the Hight, we may as well notice 
a very pretty example of a cipher, thrown into a song. It occurs on 
page 218, in the ‘Song’ which stands in the left-hand column. 
Note the plan of the initials: — : 
Rpheus 


And 
Bow 


Fall asleep, etc. 


Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Fall,’ which is the 
first word of the last line; to the right; on all the letters of all the 
words; upwards; spelling FRANCISCO, you will arrive at the letter O 
in the word ‘ Billowes.’ Continue to spell from the O of the word 
‘ Billowes’; still going upwards; spelling OnocAB, you will arrive at 


the B of the word ‘ Bow,’ which is immediately under the large (). 


FRANCIS BACON 455 
The acrostic figure here is: — 
Ox 
A 
Bow themselves, ete. 


C 
O 


N 
BILLOWES 

C 

S 

I 
C 
N 
A 
R 
F 


Ora Francisco Bacono. 


Latinists may possibly object to this reading; in which case they 
may amuse themselves by discovering the word ‘pro,’ which is in the 
first three lines of the poem. 


456 


SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


As we shall have other specimens planned like this, we may as 
well give the song in its detail: — 


RPHEUSWITHHISLUTEMADETREES 

ANDTHEMOUNTAINETOPSTHATFREEZE 
BOWTHEMSELUESWHENHEDIDSING _ 
TOHISMUSICKEPLANTSANDFLOWERS 
EUERSPRUNGASSUNNEANDSHOWERS 
THEREHADMADEALASTINGSPRING 
EUERYTHINGTHA THEA RDHIMPLAY 
EUENTHEBILLOWESOFTHESEA 
HUNGTHEIRHEADS&THENLAYBY 
INSWEETMUSICKEISSUCHART 
KILLINGCARE&GRIEFEOFHEART 
FALLASLEEPEORHEARINGDYE 


The letters under which I have placed a mark are those of the 


cipher. 


218 
Aus Tertius. 


ScenaPrima, 


Enter Queene and ber Women as at works. 
Queen. Take thy Lute wench, 
My Soule growes fad with troubles, 
Sing, and difperfe ‘eaaif chou canft: leaue working: 


SonG, 
O Rpbeus with his Lute made Trees, 
Andthe Mountaine tops that freeze, 
Bow themfelues when he dsd fing 
Tobss Mujicke, Plants and Flowers 
Euer Sprang 3 as Sunue and Showers, 
There had made alafting Spring. 
Enery thing that beard bim play, 
Essen the Billowes of the Sea, 
Hang their beads, eo then Lay by. 
In frveet Muficke 13 fuch Art, 
Rilling care, ox greefe of beart, 
Fall afleepe, or beareng dye. 


Enter a Gentleman. 
~ Daeen. How now? 
Gent, And’t pleafe your Grace,the two great Cardinals 
Waicin the prefence., 
Queen, Would they fpeake with me? 
Gent, They wil’d me fay fo Madam, 
Queen, Pray their Graces 
To comeneere: what canbe their bufines 
With me, a poore weake woman,falne from favour? 
Idoenotlike their comming; now Ithinkeon’r, 
They thould bee good men, their affaires as righteous s 
But all Hoods,make not Monkes. 
Exter the two Cardinals, Wolfey & Campian. 
Wolf. Peace to your Highnefle. 
Queen. Your Graces find me heere part of a Houfwife, 
(I would be all) againft the worft may happen: 
What are your pleafures with me,reuerent Lords ? 
Wel. May it pleafe you Noble Madam, to withdraw 
Into your priuate Chamber; we thall giue you 
The full caufe of our comming. 
Llucen. Speake it heere. 
There’s nothing I haue done yet o’ my Confcience 
Deferues a Corner : would all other Women 
Could {peake this with as freea Souleas I doe. 
My Lords,I care not (fomuch I amhappy 
Aboneanumber) if my aétions 
Were tri’de by eu'ry tongue,eu’ry eye faw'em, 
Envy and bafe opinion fet again{t’em, 
Iknow my life fo euen. If your bufines 
Seeke me out, and that way lam Wife in; 
Out with it boldly. Truth lolies open dealing. 
Card. Tantaecft ergate mentis mtegritas Regusa fereniffima. 
ueen, O goodiny Lord,no Latin; 
Tam not fucha Truant fince my comming, 
Asnottoknow the LanguageThaueliu'din: (ous: 
A ftrange Tongue makes my caufe more Rtrange,fufpiti- 
Pray fpeake mn Englih ; heere ate forme wil! thanke you, 
If you fpeake truth, for their poore Miftris fake; 
Belecue me the ha’s bad much wrong. Lord Cardinall, 
The willing’ inne] eves yet committed, 
May be abfolu’din Englifh. 
Card. Noble Lady, 


The Life of K ing Henry the Eight, 


Jam forry my integrity fhoul breed, 

(And feruice co his Mase(ty end you) 

So deepe fufpition, where all faith wag meant; 
We come aot by the way of Accufation, 

To caine that honour every good Tongue bleffes; 
Nor to betray you any way to forrow; 

You haue too much good Lady : Buctoknow 
How you (tand minded in the waighry difterence 
Betweene the King and you,and to deliuer 

(Like free and honeft men) our iuft opinions, 
And comfortsto our caufe, 

Camp..Moft honour d Madam, 

My Lord of Yorke, out of his Noble nature, 
Zeale and obedience he ftill bore your Grace, 
Forgetting (like a good man) your late Cenfure 
Both of bis truth and him (which was coo farre) 
Offers, as 1 doe,ina figne of peace, 
His Seruice, and his Counfell, 

Queen. To betray me. 
My Lords, I thanke you both for your good wills, 
Ye {peake like honeft men, (pray God ye proue fo) 
But how ro make ye fodainly an Anfwere 
In fuch 8 poynt of weight, fo neere mine Honour, 
(More neere my Life J feare) with my weake wit; 
Andto fuch men of grauity and learning; 
In truth Tknownot. I was fet at worke, 
Among my Maids,full lide (God knowes)lookiog 
Either for fuch men, or fuch bufineffe; 
For her fakethat Ihave beene, for] fecle 
The laf fit of my Greatnefle; good your Graces 
Let me haue time and Councell for my Caufe; 
Alas, Tama Woman frendleffe, hopeleffe. 
Pol Madam, 
You wrong the Kings loue with thefe feares, 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Queen. In England, 
But hetle for my profit can you thinke Lords, 
That any Englifh man dare giue me Councell? 
Or bea knowne friend ’gainft his Highnes pleafure, 
(Though he be growne {o defperace to be honeft) 
And linea Subreét ?- Nay forfooth, my Friends, 
They that muft weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truft muft grow to, liue notheere, 
They are (as all my other comforts) far hence 
In mine owne Countrey Lords, 

Camp. I would your Grace 
Would leaue your greefes,and take mv Counfell, 

Queen. How Sir? 

Camp. Put your maine caufe igto the Kings protedtion, 
Hee’s louing and moft gractous. Twill be much, 
Both for your Honour becter,and your Caufe 
For if the tryall of che Law o'retake ye, 

You'l part away difgrac'd. 

ol. Hetels yournghtly. 

Queen Yovell me what ye with for both,my ruine : 
Isthis your Chriftian Councell? Outvpon ye. 
Heauen is aboueallyet; cherefits aludge, 

That no King can corrupt. j 

Camp. Your rage miftakes vs. 

. Queen. The more fhame for ye;holy men I thought ye, 
V pon my Soule two renerend Cardinal! Vertues:. 

But Cardinall Sins,and hollow hearts I feare ye. 

Mend ’em for fhamemy Lords: Isthis your comfort? 
The Cosdiall cha ye bring a wretched Lady ? 

A woman loftamong ye, laugh’c at, {cornd? 

I will not with ye halfe my miferies, 


a 
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458 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 185. 


These acrostics are found in the ‘ Prologue’ to The Tragedie of 
Troylus and Cressida. (See page 461.) The page bears no page- 
number. 


1S 
Note the cluster of capitals at the top left-hand: LT 
H 


Here is the word HINT plain enough, if the letters are read in a 
circle thus, I = T, which is their order from a decipherer’s point of 


view. 

Note that this cluster of capitals is in the indent of the type. 

Note that the initial F of the word ‘ Fraught’ is the first initial of 
the full lines; and that the initial of the first word of the last line is 
the initial N of the word ‘ Now.’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Fraught’; to the 
right; downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling FRAvNcIS 
Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘Now,’ which is 
the first word of the last line of the text. 


FRANCIS BACON 459 


The acrostic figure here is: — 
ie 
T 
H 


Fraught with, ete. 


Adena 


DBaAmo 


eholders 


Zooper 


ow good, or bad, ete. 


460 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 186. 


Begin to read from the large initial if at the head of the text; to 


the left; downwards (note that the I brackets the two top lines); on 
the initials of the words; spelling InveNnir F Bacon, you will arrive 
at the initial N of the first word ‘ Now’ of the last line. 
Note that the initials of F BAcon fall on the initials of the words 
(‘faire Beholders’) which are in brackets, sixth line from the bottom. 
Here the acrostie figure is: — 


Beholders 
A 


C 
O 
Now good, ete. 


The Prologue. 


NTroy there lyes the Scene: From Iles of Greece 
The Princes Orgillous, their bigh blood chaf'd 
Haue tothe Port of Athens fent their fhippes 
Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruell Warre : Sixty and nine that wore 
Their (rownets Regall, from th Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia, and their vow is made 
Toranfacke Troy, within whofe ftrong emures 
The raui [rd Helen, Menelaus Queene, 
With wanton Paris fleepes, and that’s the Quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come, 
And the deepe-drawing Barke do there difgorge 
Their warlike frautage : now on Dardan Plaines 
The frefh andyet unbruifed Greekes do pitch 
Their brane Pauillions Priams fixegated (ity, 
Dardan and Timbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien, 
And Antenonidus with mafsie Staples 
And correfponfine and fulfilling Bolts 
Stirre vp the Sonnes of Troy. 
Now Expectation tickling skittifh fpirits, 
On one and other fide, Troian and Greeke, 
Sets allon hazard. And hither am F come, 
A Prologue arm’d, but not in confidence 
Of Authors pen, or A€tors voyce ; but fuited 
Gn like conditions, ag our Argament ; 
To tellyou (faire Bebolders) that our Play 
Leapes ove the waunt and firfilings of thofe broyles, 
Beginning inthe middle: flarting thence away, 
To what may be digefted ina Play: 
Like, or finde fault, do as your pleafures are, 
Now good,or bad, “tis but the chance of Warre. 


462 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Signature 187. 


This acrostic is found in the left-hand column of the last page but 
one in Troylus and Cressida. This page faces the last page of the 
play. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the first word of the first line 
of the column; down the column on the initial capitals of the first 
words of the lines; spelling BAacono, you will arrive at the initial O 
of the first word of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Before the, ete. 
sh 
C 
O 


N 
Or bring, ete. 


Observe that if you begin to read from the initial B of the first 

word of the first line in the column; to the right; downwards; on 
the capitals of all the words (text and stage-directions); spelling 
Bacono, you will arrive at the initial O of the first word of the last 
line. 
Observe again, that if you begin to read from the initial O of the 
first word of the last line in the column; to the right; upwards; 
on the capitals of all words (text and stage-directions); spelling 
OnocAB, you will arrive at the initial B of the first word of the first 
line in the column. 

‘We have here the name Bacono keyed to and from the same 
points by three routes in the same column. 

The acrostic figure will be the same in each case. 


‘Before the belching Whale ; then is he yonder, 
¢ Andthere the ftraying Greekes, ripe for hisedge, 
Fall downe before him, like the mowers [wath ; 
Here,there,and every where,he leauies and takes; 

Dexteritie fo obaying appetite, 
That what he will, he does,and doesfo much, 
That proofe is call'dimpofibility. 


Enter Viiffes. 

Uilif. Oh, courage,courage Princes: great Achilles 
Is arming, weeping curling ,vowing vengeance; 
Patroclss wounds haue rauz’d his drowzie bloud, 
Together with his nee Myrmidons,.’ 

That nofeleffe,handleffe,hacke and chipt,come to him ; 

Crying on Hetter. sax hath loft a friend, 

And foames at mouth,and he is arm7'd,and at it: 

Roaring for Troylas ; who hath donete day, 

Mad and fantafticke execution; 

Engaging and redeeming of himfelfe. 

With fuch a careleffe force,and forceleffe care, 

As if that luck in very fpight of cunning,bad him win all. 
Enter Alax. 

Aia. Troylus,thou-coward Troylus. 

Dio. 1 ,there,there, 

Nef. So.fo,we draw together, 

Enter Achilles. 

Achil. Whereis this Heffor? 
Come,come,thou boy-queller,(hew thy face : 
Know whatitis tomeere Achilles angry. 
Hetlor wher's Helter? I will none butHeétor. 

Enter Aiax, 
Aja, Troylus,thou coward Troylas,fuew thy head. 
Enter Diomed. 

Diom. Troylus, ay, wher’s Troylss? 

Aa. What would’ft thou? 

Diom. 1 would correét him, 

Aia. Werel the General, 

Thou fhould’fthaue my officey, ! 
Ere that correction : Troylus | fay, what Troylus? 
Enter Troylas, 
Troy, Ohtraitour'D iomed! 
Turne chy falfe facethou traytor, 
And pay thy life chou oweft me for my horfe. 

Dio. Ha,art thouthere? 

Aia. Me fight with him alone,ftand Diomed, 

Dio. Heismy prize, I willnotlooke vpon. 

Trey. Come beth youcoging Greckes, haue at you 

both. 


Exit, 


Exit. 


- 


Exit, 


are Ee eer 


Exit Troylus, 
Enter Hettor. 
Heft. Yea Troylas? O well fought my yongeft Brother. 
Enter Achilles. 


Achil. Now doc! fee thee; haue at thee Heffor. 
Heék. Paule ifthou wile 
Acbil: 1 doe difdaine thy curtefic,proud Troian ; 
Be happy that my armes are out of vfe: 
My reft and negligence befriends theenow, 
But thou anon {halt heare of me againe: 
Till when, goe fecke thy fortune. 
1 ect. Fare thee well: 
" twould haue beene much more a frefher man, 
| Had expedted thee: how now my Brether? 
{ Ener Troylus. 
| Troy. Aiax hath tane e4neas; fhallitber 
; No,by che flame of yonder glorious heauen, 
‘He fhall not carry him :Ile be tane too, 
Or bring him off: Fate heare me what J fay 5 


Exit, 


—— anaes 


t 
ec 


Troylus and Grefsida, _ 


| Reft Sword, thoy haft thy fill of bloud and deach, 


I wreake nor, thoughthou end my life ro day. 
Enter ont is Armour. 
Het, Stand ,@and,thou Greeke,. 

Thou art a goodly marke: 

No?wile thou noc? I like thy armour well, 

Ile frufh ic, and valocke the riuets all, 

But He be maifter of it: wile chou not beaft abide? 

Why then flye on, He hunt thee for thy hide. 
Enter Achilles with Myrmidons. 

Achil. Comehere about me you my Afyrmident : 
Marke what I fay ; attend me where I wheele 
Strike not a ftroake, but keepe your felues in breath 8 
And when IJ hauethe bloudy Heéor found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about: 
In felleft manner execute your arme. 

Follow me firs, and my proceedings eye; 
Itis decreed, Hector the great muft dye. Exit, 
Enter Ther fires, Menelans and Paris, 

Ther. The Cuckold and the Cuckold maker are at it: 
now bull, now dogge, lowe ; Paris lowe ; now my dou- 
ble hen’d {parrow; lowe Paris, lowe; the bull has the 
game: warehornes ho? 

Exit Paris and Menelans, 
Enter Baffard, 

Baff. Turne flaue and fight. 

Ther. What art thou? 

Baft. A Battard Sonne of Priams. 

Ther, JamaBaftnrd too, Lloue Baftards, Fam aBa- 
flard begot, Baftard inftru€ted,Baftard in minde, Baftard 
in valour, in euery thing illegitimate : one Beare will not 
bite another, and wherefore fhould one Baftard? take 
heede,the quarrel’s moft ominous to vs: ifthe Sonne of a 
whore fight for a whore, he tempts iudgemenc : farewell 
Baftard. 

Baft. The diuell take theecoward. 

‘Enter Hettor. 

Heét, -Moft putrified core fo faire withouts 
Thy goodly armour thus hath cof thy Jife, 
Now is my dates worke done; Iletake good breath: 


Exit: 


Exit. 


Exeunt, 


Enter Achslles and his Myrmidons. 

Achil. Looke Heétor how the Sunne begins to, fet s 
How vgly night comes breathing at his hecles, 
Euen with the vaile and datking of the Sunne. 
To clofe the day vp, Heéfors lifeis done. 

Heft, 1 am vnarm’d, forgoe this vantage Greeke, 

Achil. Strike fellowes, ftrike,thisis che man J fecke. 
So Tllion fall thou: now Troy finke downe ;, 
Here lyesthy heart,thy finewes, and thy bone. 
On Myrmidons,cry you all a maine, 
Achilles hath the mighty HeéFor flaine. Retregt. 
Harke, aretreat ypon our Grecian part. 

Gree. The Troian Trumpets founds thelikemny Lord. 

Achi, The dragon wing of night ore-fpreds the earth 
And ftickler-like the Armies feperates 
My halfe fupt Sword, that frankly would haue fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bed; thus goes to Wed. 
Come, tye his body to my horfes tayle ; 
Along the ficld,1 will the Troian traile, 

Sound Retreat. Shout, 


Exeunt. 


Enter Agamemnon, Aiax, Menelau, Neftor y 
Diomed and the reft marching. 


Aga. Harke,harke,what thous is that ? 
Neff. Peace Drums, 
Sot Achille} 


464 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 188. 
This acrostic is found in The Tragedy of Coriolanus, page 1. 
Note the first line of the play: — 


Base we proceed any further, heare me speake. 


Note now the eleventh and twelfth lines: — 


‘No more talking on’t; Let it be done, away, away 
One word, good Citizens.’ 


Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘One’; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling ONocAB, 


you will arrive at the initial B of the first line of the play. 


Begin to read from the same big B; to the left; downwards; on 
the initials of the words of the text; spelling BAcono, you will arrive 
at the initial O of the word ‘One’; thus keying the cipher. 


In a correct sense this is not an acrostic because there is no visible 
point for the base or butt. We rely here entirely on the amusing 
double entente of the text itself. 


| Pras we proceed any further, heare me speake. 


A 
C 
O 
N 
One word, good Citizens. 


i 


‘Tragedy 


es 


Enter a Company of Autinons Citizens, ywivh Stanes, 
Clubs and other weapons. 


1. Citizen. 
proceed any further, heare me {peake. 
All. Speake, fpeake. 
y 1,Ct, Youarcallrefolu’d rather to dy then 
Be to famith ? 
Al. Refolu'd, refolu'd. 
‘1.Cit. ‘Fittt you know, Caias Martins is chiefe enemy 
tothe people. 
All, Weknow’t,we know’t. 
3,(1. Let vs kill him,and wee'l have Corne at our own 
price. Is'te Verdi? 
efll.No more talking on’r; Letitbe done,away,away 
2.Cit. One word, good Citizens. 
1,Cit, We sreaccounted poore Citizens, the Patri 
clans good: what Authority f{urfetsone, would releeue 
vs. Ifthey would yeelde vs burthe fuperfluitie while ie 
were wholfome, wee might gueffe they relecued vs bu- 
manely : Burthey thinke we are too deere, sheleanneffe 
that afflicts v9, the obiect of our mifery, is 4s an inuento~ 
ty to particulasize their abundance, bur fofferance is a 
gaine tothem. Let vs revenge this with our Pikes, ere 
we become Rakes. Forthe Gods know, I {peake this:in 
hunger for Bread, not in thirft for Rewenge. 
2.Cit Wouldyouproceede efpecially againft Cains 
(Martins, 
All. Againfthim firft: He’sa'very dog to the Come 
monalty. : 
2.{it. Confider you what Services he ha's done for his 
Country 2 ; 
3.Cit. Very well, and could bee content to give bint 
good report for’t, bur that hee payeshimfelfe with bee~ 
ingproud, 
All Nay,but {peak not malicionfly. 
1.Cit. fay yntoyou, whathe hath done Famoullie, 
he did ir to that end : though foft confcienc’d men can be 
contentto fay i0'was for his Countrey, she did it to pleafe 
his Mother,and co be partjy proud, which heis, eucnto 
the alcitude of his vertue. 
2.Cit. What he cannot helpe inhisNature, you ac- 
counta Viceinhim'; Youmutt inno way fay he is co- 
uetous. 
1.(it. If Lmuft not, I neede not be barren of Accufa. 
tions he hath faules (with {urplus)co tyre in repetition. 
Showts within, 
What thowts arethele? The other fide a'ch City is sifen: 
why ftay we prating heere? To th’Capitoll, 
All, Come,come. 


CPR RIEL LS OTE ALT ELITES EIS IE I a LE 
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cAtlus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Biz 


LOW? 


3 Cit. Soft,who comes heere? 
Enter Menenius Agrippa. 
2 Cit, Worthy Afenensus eAgrippa, one that hath al: 
wayes lou'd the people. 

1 Cit. He’s one honeft enough,wold al the ret wer fo, 

Men. What work’s my Countrimen in hand ? 
Where go you with Bats and Clubs? The matter 
Speake! pray you. 

2 Cit, Ourbufines is not vaknowneto ch’Senat} they 
hauc had iokting chis fortnight what we intendtodo, W 
now wee'lfhew em in deeds: they fay poore Surers haue 
flrong breaths, they thal know we have ftrong arms too, 

Menen. Why Mafters,my good Friends, mine honeft 
Neighbours, will you vndo your felues? 
2 Cit. We cannot Sirswe are vndone slready, 
Men, Stell you Friends, moft charitable care 
Haue the Patricians of you for your wants. 
Your Gere in this dearth, you may as well 
Strtke at the Heauen with your Qaues,as lift them 
Againft the Roman State,whofe courfe will on 
The way ittakes : cracking ten thoufand Curbeg 
Ofmore (trong Jinke affunder, chen can ever 
Appeate in yourimpediment. Forthe Dearth, 
- The Gods, not the Patricians make ic, and 
Your knees tothem (not armes) mufthelpe. Alacke, 
Yu are tran{porced by Calamity 
Thether, where more attends you,and you flander 
TheHelmes o’th State; who case for you like Fathers, 
When you curfe them,as Enemies. ‘ 
2Cit. Care for vs? True indeed, they nere card for vs 
yet. Suffervs co famith,and their Store-houfes cramnvd 
with Graine: Make Edicts for Vfurie, to fupport Viu- 
rers; repcafe daily any wholfome Act eftablithed againit 
therich, and prouide more piercing Statutes daiky, to 
chaint. vp and reftraine the poore. Ifthe Wartes cate vs 
not vppe, they wills and there's alltheloue they beave 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VS. 
Menen, Either you muft 
Confeffe your felues wondrous Malicious, 
Or beaccus'd of Folly, I thall tell you 
A pretty Tale, it may be ypu haue heard it, 
But fince it ferues my purpofe, ft will venture 
To fcale’t alittle more. 
2 Citizen. Well, 
Me heare it Sir : yer you rhuft not thinke 
To fobbe off our difprace with acale: . 
Bur and’t pleafe you deliuer. 
Men. There was atime, when all the bodies members 
Rebell’d againft the Belly; thus accus'dit: 
That onely like a Gulfe it did remaine 


as Wh 


466 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 189. 


This acrostic is found on the last column of The Tragedie of 
Coriolanus. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Flattered’; to the 
right; downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 
FRANCIS Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word‘ Noble’ 
in the last line. The acrostic figure here is: — 


Flattered your Volcians, ete. 


COPRRHOAPA 


Noble 
Memory 
Assist. 


In a spirit of amusement let me point out that if I had been the 
cipherer I should have made this a strong instead of a weak acrostic'* 
by using the initials of the last two words of the text. The acrostic 
would then run from the initial F' of the first word of the column to 
the initial A of the last, and the acrostic figure would then read: — 


FRANCIS. BACON. M.A. 


So far as I can see there is no reason to suppose that this latter 
complete figure is not intentional. 

Note that there is no V or U in FRANCIs; and note also that the 
name could be spelled F¥rrancrs, if the reader prefers it that way. 

Note that the eighth line from the bottom reads: — 

‘Helpe three a’th’cheefest Souldiers, Ile be one,’ 
and not as most modern reprints have it: — 
‘Helpe three o’ th’,’ ete. 

As this letter ‘a’ is essential to the signature, the misprint is curiously 
fortunate if it was a typographical accident. 


Spedding (vol. viii, p. 305) says, ‘and being so near Cambridge he made use 
of the opportunity to take his degree of Master of Arts; which was conferred 
upon him in a special congregation, the usual exercises and ceremonies being 
seas on the 27th of July [1594]. Spedding refers to Blackbourne, 
vol. i, p. 217. 


= 


30 The Tragedte of Coriolanus. 


Pee | 


stuf. He approaches, you fhall heare him. Flattes’d your Volcians in Corioks 

Enter Coriolaxus marching with Dresmme,and Colours, The ) Alone! didit, Boy 
Commoners bemg with bins, e4uf. Why Noble Lords, 

Corto, Haile Lords, fam return'd your Souldier Will you be put in minde of bis blinde Fostune, 
No more infeed with my Countries loue Which was your fhame, by this ynholy Brageart? 
Then when J parted hence : but fill fubfifting ‘Pore your ownc eyes,and eares ? 

Vader your great Command Youare to know, e478 Conjfp, Lec him dye for'e 

That profperovfly I haue attempted, and Ali People. Teare him to peeces,doit prefently: 
With bloody paffage led your Warres, cuen co He kill'd my Sonne, my daughter, he kill’d my Cofine 
The gates of Rome: Our fpoiles we haue broughthome | Afarcws,he kill'd my Father, 

Doth more then counterpoize a full third pare 2 Lord, Peacehoe : no outrage,peace! 


The charges ofthe Action. We haue made peace 
With no Ieffe Honor tothe Antiates 
Then fhame to th'Romaines. And we heere deliuer 
Subfcrib’d by’th’Confuls,and Patricians, 
Together with the Seale a'th Senat,what 
Wehaue compounded on, 

Auf. Read itnot Noble Lords, 
But tell the Traitor inthe higheft degree 
He hath abus'd your Powers. 

Corto. Traitor? How now? 

Auf. 1 Traitor, Martine. 

Corio, Martins? 

Auf. \ Martsus, Cains Martins > Do'Rthov thinke 
Ile grace thee with that Robbery, thy flolne name 
Coriolania in Corioles ? 

You Lords and Heads a’th’State,perfidioufly 
Heha’s betray’d your bufineffe,and given vp 
For certaine drops of Salt,your City Rome - 

I fay your City to his Wife and Mother, 
Breaking his Oath and Refolurion, like 
Acwitt of rotten Silke, neuer admitting 
Counfaile a'th’warre : Butat his Nurfes reares 
He whin’d and roar'd away your Vidtory, 
That Pages blufh'd ac him, and men of heart 
Look’d wond’ring each at others. 

Corio Hear'ftchou Mars > 

e4uf. Namenotthe God, thou boy of Teares. 

Corw, Ha? 

Aufid, No more 

Coro, Meafureleffe Lyar, thou haft made my heart 


The man is Noble,and his Fame folds tn 
This Orbe o'th’earth: His laft offences to vs 
Shall hane Tudicioushearing, Stand Auffidins, 
And trouble not the peace, 
Corio O that I had him,with fix Aaffidinffes,os more : 
His Tribe, tovfe my lawfull Sword, 
Auf, Infolent Villaine 
All Confh, Kill kill kill, kill, kill him, 
Draw both the Confpirators, andkils Martsms, who} . 
falles, Auffidire flands on him, 
Lords Hold,hold hold bold. 
Auf My Noble Mafters,heare me {peake, 
3.Lord O Tallis 
2.Lord, Thou haft done a dced whereat 
Valour will weepe. 
3 Lord. Tread not vpon him Mafters,all be quiet, 
Put vp your Swords. 
Auf My Lords, 
When you fhall know (as in chis Rage 
Prouok'd by him,you cannot ) che great danger 
Which chis mans life did owe you, you'l reroyce 
That hess hus cutoff. Pleafe sr your Honours 
To call me toyour Senate, He deliues 
My felfe your loyall Seruant, or endure 
Your heauseft Cenfure 
1 Lord, Beare from hence hisbody, 
And mourne youfor him. Let him be regarded 
Asche moft Noble Coarfe, that euer Herald 
Did folJow ro his Vene, 
2.Lord His owne impatience, 


——— 
— ana 


Too great for what containesit. Boy? Oh Slaue. Takes from Asffidins a preat part of blame. 

Pardon me Lords, tis the firt came that ever Let’s make the Beft of 1. 

J was forc’d to fcoul’d. Your iudgments my graue Lords Auf My Rageis gone, 

Muft gue his Curre the Lye : and his owne Notion, And Lam Arucke with forrow. Take him vp: 

Who weares my ftripes impreft vpon him, that Helpe three ath cheefelt Souldiers, Ile be one, 

Muft beare my bearing to his Graue, fhall soyne Beate thou the Drumme thac it secahe mournfully 

To thruft the Lye vnto him. Traile your fRteele Pikes. Though in thisCicy hee 
t Lord. Peace both,and heare me {peake. Hath widdowed and vachilded many aone, 
Corio, Cut me to peeces Volces men and Lads, Which 0 this houre bewaile the Lniury, 

Stainc all your edges onme. Boy, falfe Hound: Yethe hall hsueaNoble Memory. Afhitt. 

If you have writ your Annales truc, ‘tis there, Exennt bearing the Body of Martins. s dead March 

That like an Eagle in a Doue-coat, Sounded. 

o——- mr se a ee 


FINIS. 


468 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 190. 


This acrostic is found in the first and second pages of The Lament- 
able Tragedy of Titus Andronicus (see pp. 470 and 471). 


Note that the two capitals of the first word of the play are N : 
I can see no other indication of an acrostic in this play, but 
let us suppose that these first two letters N indicate the tail let- 


ters of an acrostic; that is to say, the last two letters in the name of 
Francis Bacon. In order to find the head of the cipher we scan the 
page, find nothing, turn the page and ‘ Loe!’ or ‘ Lo!’ stares us in 
the face. The word is remarkable, and halts us also, because it is 


deliberately printed on two lines (as any printer can see); thus, Loe, 


Now note the capitals of the next two lines; they are 4 and ne 


Returnes Bay 
From an Anchorage 


Here we have Bacon’s initials F R A B, or Fra B, ‘ Anchorage,’ 
and a place ‘From which to Return.’ Let us return from the word 
‘From.’ 


of the words 


FRANCIS BACON 469 


Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘From’; to the right; 
upwards; on the capitals of the text; down the next column (p. 31); 
and up the next; spelling FrAvNcis BAcoNn, you will arrive at the 


large initial N with which the play opens. 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


From whence at first she 
weighed her anchorage: 


The Lamentable T agedy of 


Titus Andronicus. 


ey cient Toe 


eA stus Primus Scena Prima. 


— See etl 


Let vs intreat, by Honour of his Name, 
Whom (worthily) you would haue now fucceede, 
And in the Capiroll and Senates right, 
Whom you prerend to Honour and Adore, 
That you withdraw you, and abate your Strength, 
Difmiffe your Followers, and as Surers (hould, 
Pleade your Deferts in Peace and Humbleneffe 
Saturnine, How fayre the Tribunelpeakes, 
Tocalme my thoughts 
Bafsia. (Marcus Andronicus, {o 1 do afhe 
In thy vprightneffe and Integrity 
And fo } Loue and Honor thee, and thine, 
Thy Noble Brother Tirvz, and hisSonnes, 
And Her (to whom my thoughts are humbled all) 
Gracious Laninia, Romes rich Ornament, 
That F will heere difmiffe my louing Friends: 
And to my Fortunes, andthe Peoples Fauoury 
Commit my Caufe in ballance to be weigh'd. 
Exit Souldiours 
Satwrnine Friends, that haue beene 


Flourifh, Enter the Tribunes and Senators alofe And then 
enter Saturninus and his Followers at ene doore, 
and Bafsianus and his Followers at the 
other, with Drum & Colours. 


| 
Saturvints, | 
Oble Patricians, Patrons of my right, { 
Defend the iuftice of my Caufe wich Armes. | 
And Countrey-men, my loving Followers, 
Pleade my Succeffiue Title with your Swords. 
I was the firft borne Sonne, that was the laft 
That wore the Imperiall Diadem of Rome: 
Then let my Fathers Honours liue inme, 
Nor wrong mine Age with this indignitie. 
Bafsianus, Romaines, Friends, Followers, | 
Fauourers of my Right : 
lf euer Bafsianus, Cafars Sonne, | 
Were gracious in the eyes of Royall Rome, 
Keepe then this paffage to the Capitoll - f 
And fuffer not Difhonour to approach | 
Th’Imperiall Seate to Vertue : confecrate Thus forward in my Right, 
To Juftice, Continence, and Nobility : I thanke youall, and heere Difmiffe you all, 
But let Defert in pure Eleétion fhine 5 Andtothe Loue andFauour of my Countrey, 
And Romanes, fight for Freedome in your Choice. Commit my Sclfe, my Perfon, and the Caufe 
Rome, beas iuft and gracious ynto me, 
As I amconfident and kinde to thee. 
Open the Gates, and lec me in. 
Bafssa, Tribunes, and me, a poore Competitor. 
Flonrifh. They go vp into the Senat honfe, 
| 


Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft roth the Crowne, 


Princes, that ftrive by Factions, and by Friends 
Ambitroufly for Rule and Empery ; 

Know, that the people of Rome for whom we fland 
A {peciall Party, have by Common voyce 

In Ele&tion for the Romane Emperie, 

Chofen Andronicus, Sur-named Piows, 

For many good and great defertsto Rome. 

A Nobler man, a braver Warriour, 

Lives not this day within the City Wales, 

He by the Senate is accited home. 

From weary Warres againitthe barbarous Cethes, 
That with his Sonnes (a terror to our Foes) 

Hath yoak’d a Nation Rrong, train’d vp in Armes 
Ten yeares are fpentr, fince firft he vnderrooke 
This Caufe of Rome, and chafticed with Armes 
Our Enemies pride, Fiue times he hath return’d 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his Valiant Sonnes 


Enter aC. aptaine, 

Cap Romanesmake way . the good Andronicus, 
Patron of Vertue, Romes be(t Champion, 
Succeffefull in the Battailes that he fights, 

With Honour and with Fortune is return'd, 
From whence he circum(cribed with his Sword, 
And brought to yoke the Enemies of Rome 


Sound Drammes and Trumpets, And then enter two of Tits 
Sonnes, After ther, two men bearing a Coffin covered 
with blacke, then two other Sonnes — Afier them, Tits 
Asdronicus,andthen Tamorathe Lueens of Gothes, & 
her two Sonnes Chiron aud Demetrius, with efaron the 
Moore,and others as many as can bee: They [et downe the 


In Coffins from the Field. Coffin,and Titus fheakes. 

And now at laft, laden with Honours Spoyles, ‘ break 

Returnesthe good Androniceu to Rome, Androncus. Haile Rome 

Renowned Tits, Aourifhing in Armes. Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes; 
\ 


Loe, 


32 
Lezas the Backe that hath difcharg’d his fraughe, 
Returnes with precious lading to the Bay, 

From whence at fir(t (he wegih’d het Anchorage : 
Commeth Andronicus bound with Lawrell bowes, 
To refalute his Country with his teares, 

Teares of true toy for his returne ro Rome, 

Thou great defender of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the Rites that we intend. 
Romaines,of fue and twenty Valiant Sonnes, 
Halfe of the number that King Prians had, 

Behold the poore remaines aliue and dead! 

Thefe that Suruive,let Rome reward with Loues 
Thefe that] bring vnto there lateft home, 

With buriall among(t their Aunceftors, 

Heere Gothes haue given me leaue to (heath my Sword: 
Titus vokinde,and careleffe of chineowne, 

Why fuffer'ft thou thy Sonnes vnburied yet, 
To houer on the dreadfull fhore of Stix 2 
Make way to lay them by their Bretheren, 


They open the Tombe, 
There greete in filence as the dead are wont, 
And fleepe in peace, flaine in your Countries warres : 
O facred receptacle of my 10yes, 
Swect Cell of vertue and Noblitie, 
How many Sonnes of mine halt thouin ftore, 
That chou wilt never render tome more f 
Lac, Giuevs the proudeft prifoner of the Gothes, 
That we may hew his limbes,and on a pile 
Ad manus fratrum facrifice his fiefh: 
Before this earthly prifon of their bones, 
That fo the fhadowes be not vnappeas'd, 
Nor we difturb'd with prodigies on earch 
Tit. 1 give him you,cthe Noble(t that Suruiues, 
The eldeft Son of this diftreffed Queene, 
ym, Stay Romaine Breiheren gracious Conqueror, 
Viétorious Titus rue the seares I fhed, 
A Mothers teares in paffion for her fonne: 
And if thy Sonnes were euer deere tothee, 
Oh thinke my fonnesto be as deere to mee. 
Sufficeth not,that we are brought co Roine 
To beautifie thy Triumphs, and recurne 
Captiuerothec,and to thy Romaine yoake, 
But mult my Sonnes be flaughcred inthe ftreetes, 
For Valiant doings ia theit Countries caufe ? 
O11fto fight for King and Common-weale, 
Were prety inchine, it isin thefe. 
Andromeus ftaine not thy Tombe with blood. 
Wilt thou draw neere the nature of the Gods ? 
Draw neere them then in being merciful. 
Sweet mercy ts Nobilicies crue badge, 
Thrice Noble Titus, fpare my firft borne fonne, 
Tit. Patient your felfe Madam,and pardon me. 
Thefe areche Brethren, whom you Gothes beheld 
Aliue and dead, and for their Bretheren flaine, 
Religioufly they askea facrifice: 
Tothis your fonne ismarke, and die hemuft, 
T’appeafe their groaning fhadowes that are gone. 
Lac. Away withhim, andmake a fire Rraighc, 
And withour Swords wpon a pile of wood, 
' Lec’s hew his limbes till chey be cleane confum’ d. 


Exit Sonnes with Alarbus. 
Tamo. Octuell irreligious piery. 
Chi. Was euer Scythia halfe fo barbarous 2 
Dem. Oppofe me Scythiato ambitious Rome, 


The Tragedie of Titus eA ndronicus. 


Alarbus goes to reft,andwe furuiue, 

To tremble vndex Timms abrestnin lookes, 

Then Madam Rand cefolu'd,but ae e wiebsll, 

The felfe fame Gods that arm’d thex Queene ofT: oy 
Wich oppostunitac of (harpe reuen 

Vpon the Thracian Tyrant in his Tent, 

May fauour Tamora the Queene of Gothes, \ 

( When Gothes were Gothes,and Tamora was Queene ) 
To quit the bloody wrongs vpon her foes. 


Enter the Sonnes of Andronicus againe. 


Luct. See Lord and Father,how we have perform’d 
Our Romaine rightes,Alarbue limbs are lopt, 
And intrals feede the faerififing fire, 
Whole {moke like incenfe doth perfume the skie, 
Remammeth nought but to interre our Brethren, 
And with low'd Larums welcome them to Rome. 
Tit. Letitbe fo,and let Andronicus 
Make chis his laceft farewell co their fonles. 
Flonrifh, 

Then Sound Trumpets,aud lay the Coffins in the Tomb 
In peace and Honour reft you heere my Sonnes, 
Romes readieft Champsons,repofe you heere in reft, 
Secure from worldly chauncesand mifhaps : 
Heerelurks no Treafon,heere no enuie fwels, 
Heere grow no damned grudges, heere are no formes, 
No noyfe,bur filence and Eternal) fleepe, 
In peace and Honour reft you heere my Sonnes, 


Enter Lawsnia. 


Law In peace and Honour,live Lord Titms long, 
My Noble Lord and Father, live in Fames 
Loe atchis Tombe my tributane teafes, 
I render for my Bretnerens Obfequics. 
And at thy feete I kneele,with tearcs of ioy 
Shed on the earch for thy returne to Rome. 
O ble{fe me heere with thy viétorious hand, 
Li Fortune Romes beft Citizens applau'd. 

Kind Rome, 

The haft chus louingly refcru'd 
The Cordiall of mine age to gladiny hare, 
Casini live,out-liuc thy Fathers daves : 
And Fames eternal! date for vertues praife. 

Afarc. Long lwe Lord Titus, my beloucd brother, 
Gracious Triumpher in the eyes of Rome, 

Tit. Thankes GentleTribune, 
Noble brother Afarcus. 

Mar. And welcome, Nephews from fucceffull wars, 
You that furuiue and you that fleepein Fame: 
Faire Lords your Fortunes areall alike in all, 
Thacin your Countries feruice drew your Swords. 
But fafer Triumph is this Funerall Pompe, 
That Rath afpir'd co Sofens Happines, 
And Triumphs ouer chaunce in honours bed. 
Titus Andromeus, thepeoplcaf Rome, 
Whole friend iniuftice thou haftcrerbene, 
Send thee by me their Tribune and there truft, 
This Palliament of white and {potleffe Hut, 
And name thee in Eleétion for the Empire, 
| With thefe our late deceafed Emperours Sonnes: 
Be Candidatus then and putit on, 
Andhelpe to fet a head on headleffe Rome. 

Tit. A better head her Glorious body fits, 
Then his that fhakes forage and feeblénefle; 

ee es Lt eee meee TE What 


472 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 191. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragedie of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Begin to read from the terminal O of the word ‘ No,’ which is the 
last word in the first column; to the left; upwards; on the terminals 
of all words and part Ronds in the one and the heading of the 
play ; spelling Onocas OcsIcNaRF (Francisco Bacono), you will 
arrive at the terminal F of the word ‘OF’ in the heading ‘THE 
TRAGEDIE OF’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


THE TRAGEDIE OF 
R 


A 
N 
C 


Gre. NO 
This acrostic was found for me by Mr. W. L. Stoddard. 


An acrostic is found on the last page of The Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet. 

As the text and the figure of the acrostic are the same as the corresponding 
text and figure found in the so-called second Quarto, it has been found con- 
venient to print the facsimile from the Folio alongside that taken from the 
second Quarto, in chapter xm. The reader is therefore referred to that chapter 
for this signature ; it will be found on page 530. 


93 


ee) 


AAG, 
GARY 


fat 


DIE OF 


ROMEO and IVLIET. 


eA tus Primus. Scena Prima. 


ey, 


Enter Sampfon and Gregory with Swords ana Bucklers, Sam, No Gr,! donot dite my Thumbe at you fir: bur 


of the Heufe of Capulete I bite my Thumbe fr. 
Greg. Doyou quayreli fir? 
Sampfon. Abra, Quarzeli fir? no fit. (as you 
Me Regory : A my word wee'lnot-carry coales, Sam, Ifyou do fjr,1 am for you, F ferue 8 good aman 
§ Greg. No,for then we fhould be Colliars. Albra, Nobetter? Samp. Well fir. 
LX Samp, Yinean,ifwe bein choller,wce'l draw, Exter Benuslio. 


Gr Say besrerzhere comes one of my mafters kinfmeg, 

Samp. Yes, betrer. 

Abra. You Lye. 

Samp. Drawityoube men. Gregory, remember thy 
wathing blow. They Fight. 

Ben. Part Fooles put vp your Swords you know not 
what youco, 


Greg. 1, While you lise, draw your necke out 
o’th Collar, 

Samp. 1 trike quickly, being mou’d, 

Greg. But thou art not quickly mou'd to ftrike, 

Samp. Adog of the houfe of Afonntague,moues me. 

Greg. To njoue,is to ftir: and te be valiant,is to and: 
Therctorc,ifchou art mou’d,thou runft away. 

Samp. A dogge of that houfe fhatl moue meto fland. 
Iwitltake the wall ofany Man or Maid of Afountaguese 

Greg. That fhewes thee a weake flaue, tor the wea 
keh goes tole wall, 

Samp. True,and therefore worvenbeing the weaker 
Veffels,are euer thruft to the wall: therefore I will pufh 
Monntagues men from the wall, and chru{t his Maides to 

tne walle (theirtnen. 

Greg. Tne Quarrell is betweene our Mafters, and vs 

Samp. *Tis all one,I will fhew my selfe a ryrant: whe 
Thave foughe with the men, Iwitlbee ciuill with the 
Maids,and cut offthcirheads. 

Greg, The heads of the Maids? A 

Sam.1 ,the heads of the Maids, or their Maidensheads, 
Take it in what fence thou wilt. 

Greg. ‘They mult take it fence, that feele it. 

Samp. Me they thall fecle while Iam able to ftands 
And'tisknowne J ama pretty peece of ficflr. 

Greg. Tis well thou art not Fifh: Ifthouhad’@t, thou - 
had'ft beene poore John. Draw thy Toole,bere comes of 
the Honfe of the Monnracues. 

Enter two other Seruingreen. 

Sa.My naked weapdn is out: quarrel, I wil back thee 

Gre. How? Turne thy backe,andrun. 

Sam. Fearemenoty 

Gre, Nomarry : I feare thee. 

Sam. Letvstake the Law of our fides:fee them begin. 

Cr.1 wil frown as E-paffe by, 8 Tet thé cakeicas they lift: 

Sam, Nay,asthey dare,} wil bite my Thumb at them,. 
which is'a difgrace to them, if they beare it. 

Abra,.Do youbite your Thumbe at vs fir? 

Samp. Ido bite my Thumbe,fir. 

Abra. Doyoubite your Thumb at vs, fir? 

Sazs, Is the Law of our fide,if I fay 1? Gre.No. 


Enter Tibalt. 

Ty). What artthou drawne, amone thefe heartleffc 
Hindes? Turne thee Benzglio,looke vpoi thy,death. 

Ben, Udo but kcepe the pcsce,puc vp thy Sword, 
Or manage it to part thefe men with me. 

776. What draw, and talke of peace? I hate the word 
Asfhate hell, all Afommagaes,and. thee: 
Haue atthee Coward. , Fights 

Exter three or foure Citizens with Clubse 

Ofi.Clubs, Bils,and Partifons,ftrike,beat chem down 

Downe with the Capalets,downe with the Merntagues. 
Enter old Capulet in kis Gowne and his wife. 

Cap. Whaturoife 1s thist Give me my long Sword ho. 

Wife, A crutch,a crutch; why call you for aSword? 

Cap. My Sword I fay : Old Atonntagne is come, 
And flourifhes his Blade in fpight of me. 

. Enter old Mountague c his wife. 

Moun: Thou villaine Capwler. Hold me net, let ine go 
2,Wifee Thou thalt not ftir a foote co feeke a Foe, 
Enter Prince Eskales, with bis Traixe, 

Prince Rebellious Subicéts,Enemies to peacey 
Prophaners of this Neighbor-ftained Steele, 
Willthey not heare? What hoe,ycu Men, you Beats, 
That quench the fire of your pernnious Rage, 
With purple Fauntaines iffuing from your Veines : 
On paine of Torture, from thote bloody hards 
Throw your miftetoper’é Weapons to the ground, 
And heare the Sentence of your mooued Prince, 
Three ciuill Broyles, bred ofan Ayery wordy 
By thee old Capulet and Afonntagne, 
Haue thrice diftarb’d the quiet of our ftreets, 
And made Verona’s ancient Citizerss 
Caft by their Graue befeeming Ornaments, 
To wield old Partizans, in hands as old, 

ce 3 Cankred 


r 
a ne er er Ste On eee Sn Spe ee 
< Se Cn eine pe ene eeee Ghee ren 


ATA. SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 192. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of Timon of Athens. (See 
p. 477.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Frn1s’; to the right ; 
upwards ; on the initials of the words of the text of the first column ; 
spelling Francisco BAcono, you will arrive at the initial O of the 
word ‘ out,’ which is the last word of the first line of the first column, 
and the end of the string of letters on that column. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


S 
ct 


Be ZQatnwoowrooZzo 


Fy 


INIS. 


FRANCIS BACON 475 


Signature 193. 

While we are dealing with the last page of Timon of Athens, we 
may as well observe the amusing way in which the ‘ Epitaph’ seems 
to have been used. (See p. 477.) 

Begin to read from the initial S of the word ‘strike,’ which is the 
last word of the text of the play; to the left; upwards ; on the initials 
of the words; spelling Saint ALBAN, you will arrive at the initial 
N of the word ‘name.’ The acrostic figure here is: — 


Seek not my Name 


IA bd 


Strike. 
Signature 194. 

Here is still another acrostic in the ‘ Epitaph’ at the end of Timon 
of Athens. (See p. 477.) 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘name,’ on which we 
ended the last signature (193); to the left; downwards ; on the term- 
inals; spelling Nocas SIcNVARF, you will arrive at the initial F of 
the word ‘Frits.’ The acrostic figure here is: — 


Seek not my Name: 


2) 


hd AQHAW Soa 


FINIS. 


I hope to have a later opportunity to show the acrostics which I 
have found on the pages of this play which bear irregular numbers. 


476 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 195. 

This acrostic is also found in the last page of Timon of Athens. 

Begin to read from the terminal F of the word ‘ of,’ in the page- 
heading; to the right; downwards; on the terminals; spelling FrrAaN- 
cis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial terminal N-of the word 
‘name’ in the ‘ Epitaph.’ 

The complete figure of this and the two foregoing acrostics is: — 

Timon oF 


Seek not my Name 
OA 


Q 
ve 


Strike 


Hed ZOHnd> 
> 


rx 


INIS 


SAA ARN SRE AITO ITIIE AIDS IC E a) 


98 Limon of Athens. 


Who were the motiues that you firft wencour, Thofe Enemies of Tirzons. and mine owr.z 
(Shame that they wanted, cunning in exceffe) Whom you your felues hall fet out for rer fe 
Hath broketheis hearts. March, Noble Lord, Fallandno more; andto attone your Rae ey 
Inco our Ciey with thy Banners {pred, With my more Noble meaning, not a aiehe 

By decimation and atythed deaths Shall paffe his quarter, or offend the fesen 

if chy Reuenges hunger for that Food Of Regular Iuftice in your Citties bounds, 


Which Nature loathes, take thou the deftin’d tenth But thall be remedied bli 5 
And by the hazard of the fpotted dye, ‘i At heauieft anfwer, ged SAM AAT. 
Let dye the fpotred. Both, ‘Tis molt Nobly fpoken. 

x All haue not offended : Alc. DeScend,and keepe your words 
Por chofe that were, it isnot fquare to take Enter a Meffenger ‘ 
On thofe that are, Revenge: Crimes, like Lands Mef. My Noble Generall, Timon is dead 
Are not inherited, then decre Countryman, Entomb’d vpon the very emnae o'th’Ses 9 
Bring inthy rankes, but leaue without thy rage, Andon his Graueftone, this Infculpture which 
Spare thy Athenian Cradle, andthofe Kin With wax I brought away : whofe foft Impreflion 
Which in the blufter of thy wrath inuft fall Joterprets for my poore ignorance. P 
With thofe that haue offended, like a Shepheard, 
Approach the Fold, and cyll th’infeéted forth, 
Buc kill not altogether. 

2 Whar chou wilt, 
Thou rather fhale inforce it with thy finile, 
Then hew too’t, with thy Sword, 

1 Set but thy foot 
Againft ourrampyr'd gates, and they (hall ope = 
So thou wilt fend thy gentle heart before, 
To fay thou’t enter Friendly. 


Alcibiades reades the Epitaph. 

Heere lies a wretched (oar fe, of wretched Soule bereft, 

Seck not my name: A Plague confume you, wicked Cattifs left: 
Heere lye I Timon who alsue,all lining men did hare, 

Paffe by,and curfe thy fill, but paffe and [flay not here thy gate 
Thefe well expreffe in thee chy latter {pirits: 
Though thou abhorrd’ft in vs our humane griefes, 
Scornd’ft our Braines low, andthofe our droplets,which 
From mggard Nature fall ; yet Rich Conceit ; 


ns ee ET 


3 Throw thy Gloue, Taught thee to make vaft Neptune weepe for aye 

Or any Token of thine Honour elfe, Onthy low Graue, on faults forgiuen. Dead 

That thou wile vfe the warres as thy redreffe, Is Noble Timon, of whofe Memorie 

And notas our Confufion : All thy Powers Heereafter more. Bring me into your Citie, 

Shall make their harbour in our Towne, till wee And I wall vfe the Oliue, with my Sword: 

Haue feal’d thy full defire.. Make war breed peace ; make peace ftint war,make each 
Ale Thenthere’s my Gloue, Prefcribe to other, as each others Leach. 


Defend and open your vncharged Ports, Let our Drummes frike, Exeunt, 


RTA INT EIA NT SSE pF ERR SOAK SLANT OL 2 LATA TRAE TMI TI EL LIT LN LALIT 


478 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 196. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of The Tragedie of Julius 

Cesar. (See p.481.) The Alarwm sounds and Clitus cries to Brutus: — 
Fly my Lord, flye. | 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘Fly’; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words; throughout the whole of 
the remaining text of the play and back again continuously; spelling 
FRAVNCIS (or FFRAVNcIS) BACON BARON VERVLAM, you will arrive 
at the initial M of the word ‘ my.’ 

Begin again to read from the same initial F’, and read in precisely 
the same way but in the reverse direction, to the left instead of to 
the right at the start; you will again arrive at the initial M of the 
word ‘my,’ having spelled FRAvNoIs BAcoN BARON VERVLAM. 

Here we have this extraordinary signature keyed from and to the 
same points and in opposite directions. 

The acrostic figure here is shown in conjunction with the next 
figure, on page 480. 


FRANCIS BACON 479 
Signature 197. 


Now note in reading either way we ended the spelling of Fr or 
Fravncis Bacon on the initial N of the word ‘ Nature’ (second 
column, twenty-second line), whether reading to the left or to the 
right. In other words, the initial N was a keyed point. 

Begin therefore to read from the initial N of the word ‘Nature’; 
to the right; downwards; on all the letters, this time, of all the words 
of the text; spelling backwards Nocas SICNVARFF, you will arrive 
at the initial F of the word ‘Frnts.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

axes might stand up, 


C 
A 
B 
S 
I 
C 
N 
Vv 
A 
R 
F 
FINIS 


Now note that I can see no signature on the first page of the play, 
but observe that the opening word of the play is H Knee 


It was the possible double entente of this opening word which drove 
me at once to the end of the play for the cipher. 


480 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


The combined acrostic figures for signatures 196 and 197 are: — 


ada eae Lord »flye 


ih 
ye oNe, 
V x 
is E 
N N 
[ 
re N 
| i 
I 
\ i 
S 
XN Os 
B B 
N Pe 
SOO 
C 
A 
B 
| 
S 
I 
C 
N 
v 
A 
K 


ry 
em 
Z 
= 
77) 


Jest 


130 

a. 
Cly.. Fly,flye thy Lord, there is no tarrying heere. 
Bre, Farewell to you, and you,and you Volumnus, 

Strate,thou haft bin all his while afleepe : 

Farewell to thee, to Strato, Countrymen: 

My heart doth ioy, that yet in all my life, 

I found no man, but he was true to me. 

I fhall haue glory by this loofing day 

‘More then Offanins and Marke edntony, 

By this vile Conqueft fhall atraine vnto. 

So fare you well at once, for Brarustongue 

Hath almoft ended his hues Hiftory : 

Night hangs wpon mine eyes, ny Bones would ref, 

That haue bus labour’d, to attaine this houre, 


Alarum. — Crywithin, Flye, flye fire. 

Cly. Fly my Lord, flye. 

Brea, Hence: 1 will follow : 
I prythee Strato, {tay thou by thy Lord, 
Thou art a Fellow ofa good refpe&: 
Thy life hath had fome {match of Honor init, 
Hold then my Sword,and turne away thy face, 
WhileLdorunvponit. Wilt thou Strato? 

Stra, Giue me your hand firft,Fare you wel my Lord, 

Bru. Farewell good Strato, Cafar,now be ftill, 
Tkill’d not thee with halfe fo good a will. Dyos. 


Alarum. Retreat. Enter Antowy, Of anius, Meffala, 
Lucillus,and the Army. 
Ofta, Whatman is that ? 


—_— 


The Tracie ulus Cer 


Meffa. My Matters man. Strate,where is thy MaRer? 
Stra, Free fromthe Bondage youare in Meffala, 
The Conquerors can but makea fire of him: 
For Bratxs onely ouercame himfelfe, 


' And no man elfe hath Honor by his death. 


Lucil, So Brutus fhould be found.] thank thee Brurxs 
That thou haft prou'd Lacsllime faying true, 

Octa. Allthatferu'd Brutus, will entercaine them, 
Fellow, wilt thou beftow thy cime with me? 

Stra. 1,if Mefala will preferre me to you. 

Oa. Dofo,good Meffala. 

Meffa. How dyed my Mafter Strato? 

Stra. Lheldthe Sword,and he did run onit. 

Meffa, Oltanius, thentake him to follow thee, 
That did the lateft feruice tomy Mafter. 

Ant. This was the Noble Roman of chem all: 
All the Confpirators faue onely hee, 
Did that they did, in enuy of great Cefars 
He, onely in a generall honeft thought, 
And common good toall, made ona of them, 
His life was gentleyand the Blements 
So mixt in him, that Nature might ftand vp, 
And fay to all the world; This was aman. 

Offa, According tohis Vertue, let vs viehim 
Withall Refpe€,and Rites of Burial. 
Within my Tent his bones tonight thall ly, 
Moft like a Souldier ordered Honourably: 
So call the Field toreft, and let’s away, 


Topartthe glories ofthishappydey. Exeunt omnes. 


482 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Signature 198. 
This signature is found in Act 1; Scene 1; of The Tragedie of 
Macbeth. (See p. 485.) Begin to read from the large VW which is 


the initial of the first word of the text of the Scene; to the right; 
downwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling WiLL 
SHAKESPEARE, you will arrive at the terminal E of the word ‘ayre,’ 
which is the last word in the Scene. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


\ 7 Hen shall we three meet againe ? 
Vf 


L 
L 
S 
H 
A 
K 


E 
S 


P 
E 
A 
R 
ayr 


Signature 199. 


This acrostic is found on the second column of the first page of 
The Tragedie of Macbeth. (See p. 485.) 

Begin to read from the initial O, which is the first word of the first 
line; to the right; downwards; on the terminals; spelling OnocasB 
OcSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ faint’ 
(twentieth line from top). 

Begin to read from the terminal N of ‘Gentleman,’ which is the 
last word of the first line; to the left; downwards; on terminals; 
spelling Nocas SICNVARF, you will again arrive at the initial F of 
the word ‘ faint’ (twentieth line from top). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘faint’; to the right; 
downwards; on the terminals; spelling Francisco BAcono, you will 
arrive at the terminal O of the word ‘ No,’ which is the last word 
on the page. 


FRANCIS BACON 


The complete acrostic figure here is: — 


O valiant Cousin, worthy GentlemaN. 


a O 
C HS 
A 
B B 
O S 
C “alll 
Ss C 
J és N 

N Vv 

A A. 
Rok 
Faint 
R 

A 

N 

C 

I 
S) 
C 
O 
B 
aN 
C 
O 
N 


King. NO 


483 


484 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 
Stonature 200. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The T’ragedie of Mac- 
beth. 

Begin to read from the initial B of ‘ Battlements,’ the last word 
of the last line of the first column; to the left; upwards; on the 
initials of the words of the text; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at 
the initial N of the word ‘ Name’ (eighth line up). 

Begin to read from the initial N of this word ‘ Name’; to the left; 
downwards; on the initials of the text; spelling Nocas, you will 
arrive at the initial B of the word ‘ Battlements’; thus keying the 
name from two points in two directions. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Name 


O 
C 
A 


Battlements 


ACA N 
Coe NM Sha) G 


SP i S: 


MACBETH. 


eAttus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Thander and Lightning. Enter three Witchese 


Hen fhall we three meet againe ? 
AVA Io Thunder, Lightning,or in Raine? 

Fis 2. Whenthe Hurley-burley’s done, 
ly Li When the Battaile’s lof,and wonne, 
NM SE 3+ That will be ere the fet of Sunne. 

1. Where the place? 

2. Vpon the Heath. 

3. Thereto meet with ALacheth. 

x. leome,Gray-Atalkin. 

AN. Padock calls anon: faire is foule,and fouleis faire, 
Houer through the fogge and filthic ayre. Excant, 


Scena Secunda. 


Alarnm within, Enter King Malceme, Donal- 
baine, Lenox. with atrendants, mecting 
a bleeding Captaine. 


King, What bloody man is that? he can report, 
As feemeth by his plight,of the Reuole 
The newef ftare. 
Mal. This is the Sericane, 
Who like a good and hardie Souldier foughe 
*Gainft my Captivitie : Haile braue friend ; 
Say ro the King,the knowledge of the Broyle, 
As thou didft leaue it. J 
Cap. Doubcfull it Rood, 
Astwo fpent Swimmers,that doe cling together, 
And choake their Art; The mercileffe Atacdonwald 
(Worthietobea Rebell; for to that 
The multiplying Villanies of Natute 
Doe fwatme vpon him) fromthe Wefterne Ifles 
Of Kernes and Gallowgroffes is fupply’d, 
And Fortune on his damned Quarry {miling, 
Shew’'d like aRebells Whore: butall’s too weake: 
For brave Macbeth ( well hee deferues that Name) 
Difdayning Fortune,with his branditht Steele, 
Which {moak’d with bloody execution 
(Like Valours Minion) caru’d out his paffage, 
Till hee fac'd the Sfaue: 
Which neu’r fhooke hands,nor bad farwell cohim, 
Till he vnfeam’d him from the Naue toth’Chops; 
And fix'd his Head vpon our Battlements, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


King, ‘O valiant Coufin,worthy Gentleman, 

Cap. As whence the Sunne’gins his reflection, 
Shipwracking Scormes,and direfull Thunders : 
So from that Spring,whence comfort feem'd'to come, 
Difcomfort {wells: Marke King of Scotland,marke, 
No fooner Iuftice had, with Valour arm’d, 
Compell'd thefe skipping Kernes to truft cheir heeles, 
Buc the Norweyan Lord, furneying vantage, 
With furbuthe Armes,and new fupplyes of men, 
Began a freth aflaule. 

King. Difmay'd not this our Captaines, Macbeth and 
Banquoh? 

Cap. Yes,as Sparrowes Eagles; 
Or the Hare, the Lyon: 
If I fay footh, I rnuft report they were 
As Cannons ouer-charg'd with double Cracks, 
So they doubly redoubled Qroakes vpon the Foe: 
Exceptthey meanc to bathe in recking Wounds, 
Or memorize another Goleotha, 
Icannot tell : but I am faint, 
My Gafhes cry for helpe. 

King. So well thy words become thee,as thy wounds, 
They {mack of Honor both: Goe get him Surgeons, 


Enter Roffe and Angus, 

Who comes here? 

Atal, The wosthy Thane of Rolle, 

Lenox. Whatahafte lookes through his eyes? 
So fhould he looke,that feemes to fpeake things ftranges 

Roffe, God faue the King. 

King. Whence cam’ft thou, worthy Tbane? 

Rofe. From Fife, great King, 
Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie; 
And fanne our people cold, 
Norway himfelfe, with terrible numbers, 
Affited by that moft difloyall Traytor, 
The Thane of Cawdor,begana difmall Conflid, 
Till that Beona’s Bridegroome, apt in proofe, 
Confronted hin with {eife-companifons, 
Point againft Point,rebellious Armie ‘gaint Arme, 
Curbing his lauifhpirit : and to conclude, 
The ViGorie fell on vs. 

King. Great happincffe. 

Rojje: Thatnow. Sweno,the Norwayes King, 
Craues compofition : 
Nor would we'deigne him buriall of his men, 
Till he disburfed,ac Saint Colmes ynch, 
Ten thoufand Dollars,to our genterall vfe. 

Ring. No 


Sa IE CE ET a ite A TTT, 


486 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 201. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of The Tragedie of Macbeth. 

Note the Flourish before and after Malcolm’s last speech. 

Begin to read from the initial F° of the upper ‘ Flourish’; to the 
right; downwards; on all letters of all words; spelling FRAuNCIS 
Bacon, you will arrive at the letter N in the word ‘'T'yraNny’ (en- 
larged for your convenience). Now continue down; to the right; 
from the N of the word ‘TyraNny ’; spelling Nocas SICNVARFF, you 
will arrive at the initial F of the lower word ‘ Flourish.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Flourish 
R 
A 
U 
N 
C 
I 
S 
B 
A 
C 
O 
That fled the Snares of watchfull TyraNny 
O 
C 
A 
B 
S 
I 
C 
N 
Vv 
A 
R 
F 
Flourish 


Note that the upper name is spelled with one F, while the lower 
has FF; an immaterial difference, but it puts the figure in the class 
of ‘weak’ acrostics. 


eee 


The Tragedie of “Macbeth. 15 


Seemes bruited. Let me finde him Fortune, 


And more I begge nor. Exit. Alarums.: Enter Fighting, and Macbeth flaine. 


Enter Malcolme and Seyward, Retreateand Flourifhe Enter veith Drumme and Colours, 
Malcalys,Seymard, Rolfe, Thanes e& Soldiers. 
Mat, Ywould the Friends we miffe, were fafe arriu’d’ 
Sey. Some muft go off: and yetby chefe I fee, 
So great a day as this ischeapely bought. 
Mal. ALacduffe is milling,2nd your Noble Sonne. 
Roffe Your fou my Lord,ha s paid a fouldiers debr, 
He oncly fiu‘d but cil he was aman, 
The which no fooner had his Proweffe confirm'd 
In the vnfhninking ftation where he fought, 
But like a man he dy’de. os 
Scy. Then he is dead ? 
Roffe.1 and brought off che field: your caufe of forrow 
Muft not be meafur'd by his-worth, for then 
Ithath'no end, 
Sey. Had he his hures before ? 
Roffe. T,onthe Front, 
Sey. Why then, Gods Soldier be he : 
Had Ias many Sonnes, as [ haue haires, 
I would noc wifh them to a fairer death: 
And fo his Knell is knoll’d. 
Mal, Ace's worth more forrow, 
And that Ile {pend forhim. 
Sey. He's worth no more, 
They fay he parted well,and paid his fore, 


Sey. This way my Lord,the Caftles gently rendred : 
The Tyrants people,on both fides do fight, 
The Noble Thanes da brauely inthe Warre, 
The day almoft it {elfe profefles yours, 
And little:s todo. 
Male. Wehaue met with Foes 
Thac Mrike befide vs. 
«Sez. Encer Sir,the Cafile. Exeunt. Alarum 
Enter Macbeth. 


-———— 


Mach. Why fhouldI play the Roman Foole,and dye | 
On mine owne {word ? whiles J {ce liues,the gafhes ' 
Do better vponthem. | 

Enter Macduffe. 

Macd. Tutne Hell-hound, turne, 

Mach. Ot all men elfe | haue auoyded thee : 
Burt get chee backe, my foule is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 

(Macd. Vhaueno words,’ 
My voice isin my Sword, thou bloodier Villaine 
Thentearmes can give thee our. Fight: Alaram 

Mach. Thouloofeft labour, 
Ascafie may {t thoutheintrenchant Ayre H 
With thy keene Sword impre(fe,as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable Crefts, Aud fo God be with him. Here comes newer comfort, 
I bearea charmed Life, which muft not yeeld Enter Macduffeswith Macheths head. 
To oné of woman borne. Macd. Haile Ning, for fo chou are. 

Macd. Difpaire thy Charme, Behold where fands 
And letthe Angell whom thou ftill haft feru’d Th'Vfurpers curfed head: the time is free: 
Tell thee, Afacduffe was fcomhis Mothers womb fee thee compaft with thy Kingdomes Pearle, 
Vorimely cipt. That peaks my falucation in their minds : 

Mach. Accurfedbe that tongue thar tels mee fo $ Whofe voyces I defire alowd with mine. 
For ithath Cow'd my betrer part of man : Haile King of Scotland. 
And be thefe Iugling Fiends no more beleeu’d, All. Haile King of Scotland. Flourifh, 
That palcer with vs ina double fence, Mal. We thall not {pend a large expence of time, 
That keepe the word of promife to our care, Before we reckon with your {cucrall loucs, 
And breakc it to our hope. Ienot fight with thee, And make ys euen with you. My Thanes and Kinfmen | 

Macd. Then yceld thee Coward, ! Henceforth be Earles, the firft that ener Scotland { 
And liue co be the fhew, and gazc o'th’time, | In fuch an Honor nam'd: What’s more todo, 
Wee'lhaue thec,as our rarer Mon(ters are | Which would be planted newly with the time, 
Painted vpona polc,and wnder-weit, As calling home our exil’d Friends abroad, 
Heere may you fee the Tyrant. That fled the Snares of watchfull Tyranny, 

Mach. I will noc yeeld Producing forth the cruell Minifters 
To kiffe the ground before young Afalcolmes feet, Of this dead Butcher, and his Fiend-like Queene ; 
And to be baited withthe Rabbles curfe. Who(as’tis thought) by felfe and violent hands 
Though Byrnane wood be come to Dunfinane, Tooke offherlife. This.and what necdfull elfe - 
And thou oppos‘d, being ofno woman borne, That call’s vpon vs, by the Grace of Grace, 
Yeclwilltry the laft. Before my body, We will performe in meafure,time,and place: 


Ichrow my warlike Shield : Lay on Afacduffe, Sothankes to all at once,and ro each one, 
And damn’d bc him, that firft cries hold,enough. Whom we inuite, to fee vs Crown'd at Scone. 
Exeunt fighting. Alarums, Flotrifbe Exennt Omnet. 


+ wee, fe comme -_——— 


_—_—_—_-—— = 


FINIS. 


sam, eT wetnle SEIS GT a a Pe arene ps 


488 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 202. 


This acrostic is found on the first column of the first page of The 
Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke (see page 491), in the first 
Folio. 

Begin to read on the large ornamental letter W, with which the 
first line of the text begins; to the right; on all letters of all words 
(including stage-directions); downwards; spelling WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE,* you will arrive at the initial E of the word ‘ Hait.’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the name ‘ /’ran,’ which stands 
under the words ‘ Who’s there ?’; to the right; downwards; on all 
the letters of all the words; spelling Francis Bacon, you will arrive 
at the letter N in the word ‘thaNkes’ (ninth line). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘F’ran,’ which follows 
the word ‘ Hat’; to the right; upwards; on all the letters of all the 
words; spelling Francis Bacon, you will again arrive at the same 
letter N of the word ‘thaNkes.’ 


*N. B.— The name William Shakespeare may be spelled with or without the 
hyphen. 


FRANCIS BACON 


The complete acrostic figure here is : — 


Ho’s there ? 
\ X / Fran 
R 


I A 
L N 
C 
ay cl 
I S 
A B 
A 
Moc 
S O 
For this releefe much thaNkes 
H O 
we: 
ize A 
E B 
S 
Daas 
P @ 
1D) N 
A A 
R R 


Exit Fran 


490 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Note the line which immediately precedes the words ‘ Hart Fran.’ 
It is:— 


Fra. Barnardo ha’s my place: giue you goodnight. 


Now note the name that runs from the first F to the last N in this 
line: — 


FRA. BArnardo ha’s my plaCe: giue yOu good Night. 
FRA. BA C O N 


SM TO COM nos TO Lich snr este aC i Te, tae eae har coy cee TH 1 


Compare this signature with that found in the Quarto of 1604. (See 
p. 547.) 
Note the position of the line: — 


Fran. Barnardo hath my place, giue you good night. 
FRAN BA C 


eee meee meme rere meee eee rer eee 1 Oeeteetnnee er — reseeesserse~  seesene 


AZ Lea PA 
ents 


parse ey 
QI GY, 


SAN 


¥ 
4 

2 4 yy 

BZD h br LD 9 2, 


HAMLET, Prince of Denmarke. 


eA tlus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Enter Barnardo and Francifce two Centinels, | Where now it burnes, A4arcel/us and my felfe, 
The Bell then beating one. 
“ Barnardo. Nar, Peace,breake thee of : Emer the Ghoft. 


NS Ho’s there ¢ 

h ‘Fran, Nay anfwerme. Stand & vnfold 
3” your felfe. 

MIR Bar. Long live the King. 
uf Fran. Barnardo? 


Looke where it comes againe. 
Barn, Inthe fame figure, like the King that’s dead. 
Mar. Thou arta Scholler; fpeake to it Horatio. 
| Barn, Lookesit not hike the King? Marke it Horatio, 
Hora. Molt hike: It harrowes me with fear & wonder 
Barn, it would be fpoke too. 
Fran, You come moft carefully vpon your houre. | Mar, Queflion it Horatio. 
| 


Bar,’Tis now ftrook ewelue, ger thee co bed Francifco. Hor, What art thou that vfurp’ft this time of night, 
Fran. For this releefe much chankes: ‘Tis bitter cold, Together with that Faire and Warlike forme 

And I am ficke at heart. In which the Maicfty of buried Denmarke 
Barn, Haue you had quiet Guard? Did fometimes march: By Heauen I charge thee fpeake, 


Fras» Nota Moufe ftirring. Mar, Ivis offended, 
Bara, Well, goodnight. Ifyou do meet Fforatso and Barn, See,it Ralkes away. 
Marcellus, the Riuals of my Watch,bid them make halt Hor. Stay: Speake; fpeake ; I Chargethee,(peake. 
; Enter Horatio and Marcellus. Exit the Ghoft, 

Fran. Ithinke [heare them, Stand. who's there ? Mar. ‘Tis gone,snd will net anfwer. 
Hor, Friends to this ground. Barn. How now Horatio? Youtremble & look pale : 
Mar. And Leige-mento the Dane. 13 oe eens more then Fantafie 2 

. Gi ood night. Whatthinke you on'r2 
de 5 fawethonet Seltterwho hath relieu'd you? Hor. Before my God, I might nav this beleeue 


Fra. Barnardoha’s my place: give you goodnighr. Without the fenfible and true auouch 
Exit Fran. | Of mineowne Ele uence 

Mar. Holla Barnardo. ' Mar. Isitnot like the King 

Bar desea is Horatiothere? Aor. Asthou art to thy felfe, 

for. A pcece of him. Such wasthe very Armour he had on, 
ar. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcellus. Whenth’Ambitious Norwey combarted: 
Mar. What,ha’s this thing appeat’d againe to night. | So frown'dhe once, when inan angry parle 
Bar. Vhaue feene nothing. ; Be ae the fledded Pollax on the Ices, 
jo faies,'tis but our Fantafie, Tis {trange. } 

And will ee Gee hold of him Mare Thus cwice before,and iuft at this dead houre, 
Touching this dreaded fight, twice feenc of vs, With Martiall ftalke, hath he gone by our Ves 
Therefore I haue intreated him along Hor.In what particular thought to work, know not: 
With vs, to watch the minutes of this Night, But in che groffe and {cope of my Opinion, 
Thac ifagaine thjs Apparition come, This boades fome ftrange erruption to our State. 
Hema approue oureyes, apd fpeake co it. Mar, Good now fit downe, & tell me hethat knowes 

Hon Tufh,cohh, *cwill not appearc. Why ene oe ae pees peeiert aie 

: it swne a-while, Sonightly coyles the fubie& af the Land, 

Andiee Sees againe aflaile your eares, And why fuch dayly Caft of Brazon ea 
That are fo fortified again{t our Story, And Forraigne Mare for Implements o bas 3 : 
What we two Nighrs haue feene. Why fuch impreffe of Ship-wrights,whofe fore Taske 

Hor. Wiell,fic we downe, Do’s not diuide the Sunday from the weeke, 
And let vs heare Barnardo fpeake of this. Whatmight be toward, thar this Sate eg 

Barn, Laftnight of all, Doth make the Night ioynt-Labouser with the day : 
When yond fame Starre that’s Weftward fromthe Pole } Who is't chat can informe me?- 
Had made his courfe 'illume thac part of Heauen Hor. Thatcan!, 


Oe 


Sn I ce ne ry ps Se a ee 


i 


— aan 


492 SOMH ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 203. 


These acrostics are found in the last page of The Tragedie of 
Hamlet, p. 282, but wrongly numbered 280. 

Note that the initials of the first words of the first and last lines of 
Horatio’s last speech are O and O of the words ‘ Of’ and ‘On.’ In 
other words they are two ciphers. 

Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘ Of’; to the right; on 
all the letters of all the words; downwards; spelling ONOocAB, you 
will arrive at the letter B of the word ‘ be.’ 

Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘On’; to the right; 
on all the letters of all the words; upwards; spelling Onocas, you 
will arrive again at the letter B of the word ‘be.’ 

Here we have a cipher keyed from two ends of a paragraph to a 
central point. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

oe that I shall haue, ete. 


C 
A 
But let this same Be presently performed 
A 


C 
O 
N 
On plots, ete. 
Beare, ete. 
For, ete. 


280 | The Tragedie of. nn, CUMIN eT erent rian | 


That Rofincrance and Guildenfterne are dead ; 
Where fhould we haue our thankes ? 
Hor. Not from his mouth, 
Hadi th'abilitie of life to thanke you: 
He neuer gaue comniand’ment for their death. 
But fince foi iurepevponthis bloodie queftion, __ 
You from the Polake warres, and you from England 
Areheere arriued. Giue order that thefe bodies 
High ona flage be placedto the view, 
And let me fpeake to th’yet ynknowing world, 
How thefe things cameabout. So fhallyou heare) 
Of carnall, bloudie, and ynnaturall acts, 
Ofaccidentall indgements, cafuall flaughters 
Of death's put on by cunning, and forc'd caufe, 
And in this vpfhot, purpofes miftooke, 
Falne on the Inuentors heads. All this canT 
Truly deliver. 
For. Letvshaft co heare it, 
And call the Nobleft tothe Audience. 
For me, with forrow, I embrace my Fortune, 
I haue fome Rites of memory in this Kingdome, 


_—— 


Which are ro claime, my vantage doth 
Inuite me, 


Hor. Of that I thallhaue alwayes caufe to fpeake, 
And from his mouth 


j 
Whofe voyce will draw on more: 
Buclet this fame be prefently perform'd, 
Euen whiles mens mindes are wilde, 
Left more mifchance 
On ples and errors happen. 

For, Let foure Capraines 
Beare Hamlet like a Soldier co the Stage, 
For he was likely, had he beene put on 
To haue prou'd moft royally : 
And for his paffage, 
The Souldiours Muficke,and the rites of Warre 
Speake lowdly for him. 
Take vp the body ; Such a fight as this 
Becomes the Field, but heere fhewes much amis. 
Go, bid the Souldiers fhoote. 

Exennt Marching : after the which, a Peale 
Ordenance are fhot off. 


eee ere 0 eee 


494 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 204. 


This acrostic is found in the speech by Hamlet which is headed 
in the Folio Manet Hamlet. It is the speech made by Hamlet to 
himself when he is alone for the first time. It is found on the third 
page of the play. (See p. 495.) 

Note that the initials of the first words of the first and last lines 
respectively are O and B of the words ‘Oh’ and ‘ But.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ But’; to the right; 
hanna on the initials of the words of the text; aetine Bacono, 
you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ Oh.’ 

The acrostie figure is: — 


Oh that this too too solid Flesh, would el 
N 
O 
C 
A 


But breake my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 


It is worth recording that I was directed to this acrostic by notic- 
ing that the numbering of the page 156 jumps to 257 on the next 
page. As I could find nothing on either of these pages I amused 
myself by adding their page-numbers together. This yields 413. I 
then counted 413 lines from the top line on the right-hand column 
on page 207 back towards the beginning of the play. The 414th 
line from my starting-point is: ‘ Manet Hamlet.’ 

This statement may be verified by any one who has access to a 
facsimile of the first Folio. It should be in any well-equipped 
library. 


AS Wiel on alates 
You told vs of fome fuices, What is't Laertes ? 
You cannot {peake of Reafon co the Dane, 


—— 


The Tragedie of Hamiee. 


And loofe your voyce. What would’? thoubeg Lacrtesy 


That thall nat be my Offer, not thy Asking 2. 
The Head is not more Native tothe Heart, 
The Hand more Inftrumentall tothe Mouth, 
Thenis the Throne of Denmarke to thy Fathers, 
Whac would’ft chou have Laertes 2 
Laer. Dread my Lord, 
Your Ieaue and fauour ro returne to France. 4 
From whence, though willingly 1 cameto Denmarke 
To fhew my duty in your Coronation, 
Yet now I muft confeffe, chat duty done, 
My thoughts and wifhes bend againe towards France, 
And bow them to your gracious leaue and pardon. 
King, Haue you your Fathers leave 2 
What fayes Pollonina ? 
Pol. Ye hath my Lordt: 
I do befcech you giuc him leaue to go, 
King. Takechy faire houre Laerees, ime be chine, 
And thy belt graces fpend icatthy will : 
But now my Cofin Hamler,and ay Sonne? 
Ham, A \ictle more then kin, and leffe thenkinde. 
King. Howisit that the Clouds ftill hang on you ? 
Ham, Not fomy Lord, }amtoo much i'th’Sun. 
Qucex. Good Hamlet caft thy nightly colour off, 
And let chine eye looke like a Friend on Devaake: 
Donot for cuer with thy veyled lids 
Seeke for thy Noble Father inthe duft; 
Thou know 'ft’tis common, ail chat liues muft dye, 
| Paffing through Nature, to Ecernity, 
| Ham, 1 Madam,itis common, 
Queen. Ifitbe; 
| Why feemes ir fo particular with thee. 


|  Ham.Scemes Madam? Nay,it is : know not Seemes: 


i Tis not alone my Inky Cloake (good Mother) 
| Nor Cuftomary fuires of folemne Blacke, 
j Nor windy fufpiration of forc’d breath, 
No, nor the fruicfull River in che Eye, 
Nor the dejeéted haviour of che Vilage, 
| Together with all Formes, Moods, fhewes of Griefe, 
That can denote metruly. Thefe indeed Seeme,; 
For they are a€tions that aman might play : 
Buc I have that Within, which paffeth fhow; 
Thefe, but the Trappings,and the Suites of woe. 
King. 'Tis (weet and commendable 
Inyour Nature Hamlet, 
To giue thefe mourning duties to your Father: 
But you muft know, your Father lofta Father, 
-That Father loft, loft his , and the Suruiuer bound 
In filial! Obligation, for fome terme 
{ To doobfequious Sorrow. Bur to perfeucr 
In obftinace Condolement, is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbornneffe. "Tis vamanly ereefe, 
\ J fhewes a will moft incorrect to Heaven, 
| AHeart vnfortified, a Minde impatient, 
! An Vnderftanding fimple, and vnfchool d: 
‘ For,what we know mutt be, and is as common 
| Asany the moft vulgar thing to fence, 
Why fhould we in our peeuith Oppofition 
Take itto heart? Fye, tisa fault to Heauen, 
' A faule againit the Dead, a faule eo Nature, 
To Reafon moft abfurd, whofe common Theame 
1s deathof Fathers, and who {till hach cried, 
From the firft Coarfe,till he that dyed to day, 
| This moftbe fo. We pray you throw to earch 


i ene a 


——— 


This vapreuayling woe, and thinke of vs 
As ofa Father ; For let the world cake note, 
Youare the moft immediate té our Throne, 
And with noleffe Nobility of Lone, 
Then that which deercft Father beares his Sonne, 
DoJ impart towards you. For your intent 
In going backe to Schoole in Wictenberg, 
Icis moft retrograde to our defire: 
And we befeech you, bend you to remaine 
Heere in the checre and comfort of our eye, 
Our cheefeft Courtier Cofin,and our Sonne 
ou. Lec aoc thy Mother lofe her Prayers Hamlet = 
I prychee ftay with vs, go notto Wictenberg. 
Ham. J thallinall my bef 
Obcy you Madam, 
King. Why ‘tis alouing,anda faire Reply, 
Be as our felfe in Denmarke. Madam come, 
This gentle and vnforc'd accord of Harnlet 
Sits (miling to my heare ; in grace whereof, 
No iocond health that Denmarke drinkes to day, 
But the great Cannon to the Clowds fhallcell, 
And the Kings Rouce,the Heauens hall bruite againe, 
Refpeaking earthly Thunder. Come away, Exeunt 
Manet Hamlet. 
Ham, Oh that this too too folid Fleth, would mele, 
Thaw, and refolue it felfe into a Dew: 
Or that che Euerlafting had not fixe 
His Cannon gainft Selfe-flaughter. O God, O Gad! 
How weary, ftale,flat,and vnproficable 
Seemes to me all the vies of this world ? 
Fie on't? Oh fie, fie, ’tisan vnweeded Garden 
That growes to Seed: Things rank, and groffe in Nature 
Poffe fle it meerely, That it Chould come to this : 
But two months dead :Nay,not fo much; vot two, 
So excellent a King, chat was to this 
Hiperiontoa Satyre : folouing to my Mother, 
That he might not beteene the windes ofhcauen 
Vifit ber face tooroughly, Heaven and Earth 
Moft I remember : why fhe would hang onhim, 
As ifencreafe of Appetite had growne 
By what it fed on ; and yet within a month ? 
Let meno thinke cn’t: Fray, thy name is woman. 
A little Month, or ere thofe fhoocs were old, 
With which the followed my poore Fathers body’ 
Like Niobe, all ceares. Why the, euen fhe. 
(O Heauent A beaft that wants difcourfe of Reafon 
Would haue mourn’d longer) married with mine Vokle, 
My Fachers Brothers but no more like my Father, 
Then J to Fercules. Within a Moneth? 
Ere yet che fale of moft vnrighteous Teares 
Had lefe che flufhing of her gauled eyesy 
She married. O moft wicked {peed,:0 polt 
With fuch dexterity to Inceftuous fheets : 
It isnot, nor it cannot come to good. 
But breake my heart, for I mult hold my tongue. 


Exser Horatio, Barnard, and Marcellsss. 


Hor, Haile to your Lordhhip, 
Ham, am glad to {ee you well: 
Horatie,or I do forget my felfe. 
TIor. The fame my Lord, 
And your poore Seruant euer. 
Ham, Sir my good friend, 
Ne change that name with you: 
And what make you from Wittenberg Horatio ? ry: 
a 


vo 
a er EE et 


496 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 205. 

This acrostic is found on page 258 of The Tragedie of Hamlet. 

I noticed that the paging of this play skips from page 156 to 257, 
and that 259 is repeated where 279 should be. This led me to scan 
all these pages. I noticed that the last two lines of the first column 
of page 258 are: — 

Hor. Good my Lord tell it. 
Ham. No yow’ reveale it. 


I also noticed that the initial of the first word of the first line is 
the B of ‘ But.’ 

Begin to read from this initial B of the word ‘ But’; downwards; on 
the initials of the first word of the lines of the text; spelling Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ No, which is the first 
word of the last line. | 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


But soft, methinkes I sent the, ete. 
A 
C 
O 


No you’ reveale it. 


If the wrong paging of this play is intended, or if advantage has 
been taken of it, to attract the reader, I cannot see any method by 
which it does so; except in the instances to which I have already 
called attention. 


But fofc,methinkes I fent the Mornings Ayre; 
ticfelecme be ; Sleeping within mine Orchard, 

My cuftome alwayes jn the afternoone; 

Vpono my fecure hower chy Vacle ftole 

With iuyce of curfed Hebenon ina Violl, 

And in the Porches-of mine eares did poure 

The leaperous Diftilment; whofe offen 

Holds {uch an enmity with bloud of Man, 

That {wiftas Quick-filuer,it courfes through 

The nacurall Gaces and Allies of the Body ; 

And wath a fodaine vigour it doth poffer 

And curd, like Aygre droppings into Milke, 

The thin and wholfome blood: fodidit mine; 

And amoft inftant Tetter bak’d abour, 

Moft Lazar-like, with vile and loachfome cruft, 

All mp {mooth Body. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a Brothers hand, 

Of Life,of Crowne, and Queene at once difpatcht p 

Cut off even in the Bloffomes of my Sinne, 

Vohouzzled, difappointed, vnnaneld, 

No reckoning made, but fent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head; 

Oh horrible Oh horrible, moft horrible: 

If chow haft nature in thee beare it not; 

Let not the Royall Bed of Denmarke be 

A Couch for Luxury and damned Inceft, 

But howfoeuer thou purfueft this AG, 

Taint not thy mind ; pox fet chy Soule contrive 

Againft chy Mother ought; leaue her to heauen , 

And tothofe Thornes that in her bofome lodge, 

Toprickeand fting hec. Farethee well at onces 

The Glow-worme fhowes the Marine to he necre,) 

And gins to pale his vneffectuall Fire: 

Adue,adue,Hamlet: remember me. Exit. 


And fhall I couple Hell? Oh fie: hold my heart; 
And you my finnewes, grow not inftant Old; 
But beare me ftiffely yp: Remember thee? 
I, thou poore Ghoft , while memory holds afeate ” 
In this diftraéted Globe: Remember thee ? 
Yesa,from the Table of my Memory, 
Me wipe away all triviall fond Records, 
All fawes of Bookes,all formes, all prefures paft, 
That youth and obferuation coppied there; 
And thy Commandment all alone fhall line 
Within the Booke and Volume of my Braine, 
Vamixt with bafer matter; yes, yes, by Heauen: 
Oh moft pernicious woman! 
Oh Villaine, Villaine, fmiling damned Villaine! 
My Tables,my Tables; meet iis] fer it downe, 
That one may {mile,and {mile and be a Villaines 
Ac Jeaft I'm fure it may be fo in Denmarke ; 
So Vnckle there you are: now tomy word; 
It is; Adue,Adue, Remember me: J haue {worn't. 

Hor & Mar.within, My Lord,my Lord. 

Enter Horatioand Marcellxs, 

Mar, lord Hamlet. 

Hor, Heauen fecurehim, 

Mar. Sobeit. 

Hor. illo, ho,ho, my Lord. 

Ham, Hillo,ho,ho,boys come bird,come., 

Mar. How ift's my Noble Lord? 

Hor. What newes, my Lord? 

Ham. Oh wonderfull! 

Her. Good my Lord tell it. 

Ham. Noyoulrcuealcit. 


"258 The Tragedie of Hamlet. 


Ham Oh all you hoft of Heauen! Oh Earth;what els?” 


SE a a a naar eerie teen d 
Hor, Not 1, my Lord, by Heauen. 
Mar. Nor}, myLord. (think it? 
Ham, How fey you then, wonld heart of msp once 
But you’ be fecret? 
Both. 1, by Heau'n, my Lord. 
Ham. There’s nere a villaine dwelling in all Denmarke 
But hee’s an arrantknaue. 
Hor, There needs no Ghoft my Lord, come from the; 
Graue,to tell vs this, 
Ham, Why right,you are ith’ right; 
And fo, without more circumftance at all, 
Thold it fic that we thake hands,and parr: 
You,as your bufines and defires thal] point you: 
For every man ha’s bufineffe and defire, 
Such asitis: and for mine owne poore part, 


| Looke you, Ile goe pray. 


Hor. Thefe are bur wild and hurling words, my Lord. 
Ham, \'m forry they offend you heartily : 
Yes faich heartily. 
Hor. There’sno offence my Lord. 
Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrecko,but there ismy Lord, 
And much offence too, touching this Viften heere : 
Itis anhoneft Ghof, thatlec me tell you : 
For your defire to know what is betweene vs, 
O*remafter’t as you may. And now good friends, 
As you are Friends ,Schollers and Soldiers, 
Giue me one poore requeft. 
Flor, Whatist my Lord? we will. 
Ham Never make known what you haue feen to night, 
Both. My Lord we willnot. 
Ham Nay, but fwear’e. 
Hor, Infaith my Lord, not L 
Mar. Nor] my Lord: in faith. 
Ham. Vpon my (word. 
Marcell. We haue (worne my Lord already. 
Ham Indeed,vponmy (word Indeed 
Gho. Sweare, Ghoff cries under the Stage. 
Ham. Abhaboy,fayeft thou fo. Are thou thert rrue- 
Pe ? Come one you here this fellow in the felleredge, 
Confenc co fweare. 
Hor. Propofe the Oath my Lord. 
Ham Neuer to fpeake of this that you hawe feene, 
Sweare by my fword, 
Ghe. Sweare. 
Ham. Hic & vbiqne? Then wee'l fhift for grownd, 
Come hither Gentlemen, 
And lay your hands agaioe ypon my fword, 
Neuer to fpeake ofthis that you haue heard: 
Sweare by my Sword. 
Gho Sweare. (faft? 
Fam. Well {aid old Mole,can'ft worke i'th’ ground fo 
A worthy Pioner,once more remoue good friends. 
Hor, Oh day and night:bue chis is wondrous ftrange 
Ham, Avdtherefore asa flranger giue it welcome, 
There are more things in Heauen and Earth, Horatio, 
Then are dream’ of in our Philofophy. But come, 
Here as before, neuer fo helpe you mercy, 
How ftfange or odde fo ere I beare my falfes 
(As 1 perchance hereafter fhall thinke meet 
To put an Anucke difpofition on:) 
That you at fuch time feeing me, never fhall 
With Armes encombred thus, or thus, head (hake; 
Or by pronouncing of fome doubtful Phrafe; 
As well,we know,or we could and if we wo 
Or if we lift co fpeake 5 or there be and if there miche, 
Or fuch ambiguous giving ontto note, : 


That 


498 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 206. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragedie of King 
Lear. 

Begin to read on the initial (capital) N of the word ‘ Nothing,’ 
which is the last word of the text of the second column; to the 
right, or to the left; on all the roman capital letters; upwards; 
through one column after another; spelling Nocas SICNARF, you 
will arrive at the capital letter F of the word ‘OF, which is the last 
word of the first line of the title (“THE TRAGEDIE OF’). 

The reading may be made with the same results if all capitals, of 
every kind, are used. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


THE TRAGEDIE OF 
R 
Ys 
N 


C 
ja 

S 

B 
A 
C 
O 
N 


othing ? 


PLO) DP RRIZ- 
e QYestoy) 
OSS EC 


KING LEAR. 


—— = 


eA flus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Enter Kent, Glonvefler, and Edmond. 
Kent, 
.@e-BThoughe the King had more affected the 

SP] Duke of Albany, then Cornwall, 

Ns Glow. It did alwayes feeme foto vs : But 

> now in the diuifion of the Kingdome, it ap- 

° pearesnot which ofthe Dukes hee valewes 

moft, for qualities are fo weigh’d, thatcuriofity innei- 
ther, can make choife of eithers moity. 

Kent, Isnot this your Son, my Losd? 

Glow. His breeding Sir,hath bin at my charge. I have 
fo often bluth’d to acknowledge him, thatuow] am 
braz’dtoo'e. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you, 

Glen, Sit,this yong Fellowes mother could; where= 
vpon fhe grewround womb'd, and had indcede (Sir) a 
Sonne for her Cradle, ere fhe had a husband for her bed. 
Do you fmell a faule? 

Kent. Lcannot wifh the faule yndone, the iffue of ie, 
being fo proper. 

Glow, But I hauea Sonne, Sir, by order of Law,fome 
yeere elder then this $. who, yetisno deerer inmy ace 
count, though this Knaue came fomthing fawcily to the 
world before he was fent for: yet was his Mother fayre, 
there was good {port at his making, and the horfon mut 
be acknowledged. Doe youknow this Noble Gentle- 
man, Edmoxd? 

Ed. No, my Lord, 

Glos. My Lord of Kent? 

Remember him heereafter,as my Honourable Friend. 

Edzs, My feruicesto your Lordthip. 

Kent, Imuftloue you, and fueto know you becter, 

Edm, Sir,l thal ftudy deferuing. 

Glou. Hehathbin out nine yeares, and away he fhall 
againe, The King is comming. 


Sennet. Enter King Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Gonerill, Re- 
gam, Cordelia,'and atlenaints. 
Lear. Auend the Lords of France & Burgundy ,Glofter, 
Glow, | (hall,my Lord, Exit. 
Lear, Meane time we thal expre(fe our dorker purpofe, 
Giue me the Map there. Know, that we haue diuided 
In three our Kingdome : and 'tis our faft intent, 
To fhake all Cares and Bufineffe from our Age, 
Conferring them on yonger Arengths, while we 
Voburthen’d crawle toward death. Our fon of Cormral, 
And you our noleffe louing Sonne pf Albany, 


We haue this houre a conftant will so publifh 
Our daughters feuerall Dowers, that future ftrife 
May bepreucinted now, The Princes, France & Burgundy, 
Great Riuals in our yongeft daughters loue, 
Long in our Court, haue made their amorous foiourne, 
Andheereare tobe anfwer'd. Tell me my daughters 
(Since now we will diueft ys both of Rule, 
Intereft of Territory, Cares of Strate) 
Which of you thall we fay doth loue vs moft, 
That we, our largeft bountie may extend 
Where Nature doth with merit challenge, Gontrill, 
Our eldeft borne, fpeake firft. 
Gou,Sir, Loue you more then word can weild § matter, 
Deererthen eye-fighs, (pace, and liberties 
Beyond what can be valewed, sich or rare, 
No leffe then life, with grace, health, beauty, honors 
As much as Childe ere Jou'd, or Facher found. 
A loue that makes breath poore,and fpeech ynable, 
Beyond all manner of fo much I loue you, 
Cor, Whar thall Cordeha {peake? Loue,and be filenr, 
Lear,Of all thefe bounds eaca from this Line,to this, 
With fhadowie Forrefts and with Champains tich’d 
With plenceous Rivers,and wide-skirted Meades 


~We make thee Lady. Tothineand Albanies iflues 


Be thisperpetuall. What fayes our fecond Daughter? 
Our decreft Regan, wife of Cornwall ? 
Reg. Tam made of chat felfe-mettle as my Sifter, 
And prize me ather worth. In my true heart, 
I finde fhe names my very deede of loue: 
Ouely the comescoo fhort, that I profeffe 
My felfcan enethy to all other ioyes, 
Which the moft precioos {quare of fenfe profeffes, 
And finde 1am alone felicitate 
In your deere Highnefle loue. 
(or. Then poore Cordelia, 
And yet not fo, fince I am fure my loue’s 
More ponderous then my tongue. 

Lear. To thee,and chine heredicarie euer, 
Remaine this ample third of our faire Kingdome, 
No leffe in {pace, validitie, and pleafure 
Then that conferc'd on Gonersll. Now our Toy, 
Alchough our laft and leaft to whofe yong loue, 
The Vines of France, and Milke of Burgundie, 
Striueto heintereft. What can you fay, to draw 
A third, more opilent then your Sifters? fpeakes 

Cor. Nothing my Lord, 

Lear, Nothing? 


492 Cor, 
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Signature 207. 


This acrostic is found on the page facing the last page of The 
Tragedie of King Lear. It is wrongly numbered 38 instead of 
308. (See p. 503.) 

Observe the phrase ‘(O fault)’ in brackets, four lines from the 
foot of the left-hand column. In the Quarto of 1608 this phrase is 
‘(O Father).’ 

Observe also the initial of the first word in Edgar’s speech is the 
letter B of the word ‘ By,’ and the initial of the first word of the 
last line in the same speech is the B of the word ‘ Burst.’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ By’ ; to the right; 
downwards; on the initials of the words of the text; throughout the 
speech and back continuously until you have spelled BAcono: you 
will arrive at the letter O in the bracketed phrase ‘(O fault).’ 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ Burst’; to the 
right; upwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Bacono, you 
will arrive again at the letter O in the phrase ‘(O fault).’ 

The acrostic thus reads to a common point from the initial of the 
first word of the first line of Edgar’s speech, and from the initial of 
the first word of the last line of the same speech. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 
By nursing them my Lord. 


Burst smilingly. 


502 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Now begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘fault,’ to the 
right; upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 
Fravneis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word 
‘name.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial A, the first word. of the first 
line, on the column; to the right; downwards; on the initials of the 
words of the text; spelling ANnrHonre Bacon, you will arrive again 
at the initial N of the word ‘ name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


A most Toad-spotted Traitor. 


N 
T 
H 
O 
N 
I 
E 
B 
A 
C 
O : hold Sir, 
Thou worse then any Name, reade thine owne euill: 
C 
A 
B 
S 
I 
C 
N 
Vv 

A 
R 


(O Fault) 


38 
A moft Toad. {potted Traitor. Say thou no, 
This Sword,this arme,and my bett {piries are bent 
Toproue vponshy heare,whereto I {peake, 
4 Thou lyeft. 
Bat. In wifedome L hould aske thy name, 
But fince thy out-fide lookes fo faire and Warlike, 
And that thy tongue(fome fay) of breeding breathes, 
What fafe,and nicely { might well delay, 
By rule of Knight-hood,I difdaine and {purnes 
Backe do I toffe thee Treafons to thy head, 
With che hell-hated Lye,ore-whelme thy heart, 
Which for they yet glance by,and fearely bruife, 
This Sword o mine fhall give them inftant way, 
Where they thal! reft for euer, Trumpets fpeake, 
Alb, Sauchim,(ave him. Alarums. Fights. 
Gow. This is practife Clofter, 
By th’law of Warre,thou waft not bound to snfwer, 
An voknowne oppofite:thou art. not vanquith'd, 
But cozend,and beguild, 
Alb. Shut your mouth Dame, 
Or with this paper fhall I Rop it: hold Sir, 
Thou worfe then any name,reade thine owne euill : 
Notearing Lady, perceiue you know ic. 
Gon, Say if do,the L awes are mine not thine, 
Who can arsigne me for'e? Exit, 
4b. Mok monftrous!O, know’? thou this paper? 
Baft. Askeme not what know. 
Alb, Goafter her,the's defperate,gouerne her, 
Baft, What you hauecharg'd me with, 
That have I done, 
And more,much more,the time will bring ir our. 
‘Tis paft,and (o am J : But what art thou 
That haft this Fortune on me ? Ifthou'st Noble, 
Ido forgiue thee. 
Edg+ Let’s exchange charity: 
Tam noleffe in Seed isen thou art Edmond, 
Ifmore,the more th’haft wrong’d me. 
My name is Edgar and thy Fathers Sonne, 
The Gods are iuft,and of our pleafant vices 
Make inftrumentsto plague vs: 
The darke and vitious place where thee he got, 
Coft him his eyes. 
Baft. Th’haft fpokenright,'tistrue, — 
The Wheeleiscome full circle,f am heere. 
Alb, Me thought thy very gate did prophcfe 
ARoyall Nobleneffe : I muft embrace thee, 
Let forrow {plit my heart, ifeuer I 
Did hate chee, or thy Father. 
Edg. Worthy Prince I know't. 
Alb. Where haue you hid your felfe ? 
How haue you knowne the miferies of your Father? 
dg. By ausfing them my Lord. Lifta breefecale, 
And when'’tis told,O chat my heert would burft. 
The bloody proclamation to efcape 
That follow'd me fo neere,(O our liues fweetneffe, 
That we the paine of death would hourely dye, 
Ratherthen die at once)raught me co thife 
Into a mad-mans rags,t’affume a femblance 
Thar very Dogeges difdain’d : and in thishabie 
Met I my Father withhisbleedingRings, 
Their precious Stones new lofl-becamc his guide, 
Led him,bege’d for him, fau'd him from difpaise. 
Neuer(O fault )reucal’d my felfe yato him, 
Vntill fome halfe houre palt when I was arm’d, 
Not fure,though hoping of this 200d fuccefle, 
Task’d his Bieeeasd from firft co laft 


Lhe Tragedre of K ing Lear. 


Told him our pilgrimage. But his flaw’d heast 
(Alacke too weake the confli& to fupport) 
Twixt two extremes of paflion,ioy aud greefe, 


| Burft {milingly. 


Bast, This fpeech of yours hath mou'd me, 
And thal! perchance do good,bat fpeake youon, 
You looke as you kad fomething more xo fey, 
Alb. If there be aiore,mose wofull,hold i in, 
ForI amalmoft ready to diffolue, 
Hearing of this. 


Enter a Gentleman, 

Gen. Helpe,helpe : O helpe. 

Edg. What kinde of belpe ? 

Alé, Speake man. 

Edg. What meanes thisbloody Knife? 

Gen. 'Tishot,it fmoakes, it came euen fromthe heart 
of-———— fhe's dead. 

eb, Who dead? Speake man. 

Ge. Your Lady Sir,your Lady; and her Sifters 
By her is poyfon'd ; fhe confefles it. 

Baft. 1 was contractedco them both, all chree 
Now marry in an inflant. 

Edg. Here comes Keate 


Enter Kent. 
Alb. Produce the bodies, be they aliuc or dead 
Coners# andRegans bodtesbroughs ent. 
This iudgement of the Heauens thac makes vs tremble, 
Touches vsnot with pitty O,isthis he? 
The time will not allow the complement 
Which very manners vrpes. 
Kent, Tamcome 
Tobid my King and Mafler aye goodnight. 
Ishe nothere ? 
Alb, Great thing of vs forgot, 
Speake Edmwnd,where's the King and where's, Cordevia’ 
Seeft chouthis obie&t Kens? 
Kent, Alacke,why thus? 
Baft. Yet Edmund wasbelou'd: 
The one che other poifon'd for my fake, 
And after flew herteife.s 
Alb, Euen fo. couer theit faces. 
Baft. Ipaat for tile : fome good I meane code 
Deipight of mine owne Nature. Quickly fend, 
(Be briefe in it) tob'Cafle for my Writ 
Ison the life of Lesr,and on Cordelia: 
Nay, fend in time, 
Alb. Run,run,O sun. 
Edg. To who my Lord? Who ha's the Office? 
Send thy token of repreeue. 
Bast, Well chought on,take wy Sword, 
Giueit the Capraine. 
Edg. Haft thee for thy life, 
Baft. He tiach Commiffion from thy Wife and me, 
&o hang Cordeiia in the prifon,and 
To lay the blame vpon her owne difpaire, 
Thac the for-didher felfe. 
Alb. The Gods defend her,bearehim hence awhile, 


Enter Lear with Cordelia inbss armes. 
Lear,Howle,howle,howle: O your are men of ftones, 
Had I your congues and eyes, II'd vfe them fo, 
That Heauens vault fhouid grack : the's gone for euer. 
I know when one js dead,and when one lives, 


She's dead as earth : Lend mea Looking-glaffe, 


__——aiamememenemnman 
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Signature 208. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of The Tragedie of King 
Lear. 

I noticed that the Quarto of 1608 did not contain the words ‘Haeunt 
with a dead March.’ So I began to read from the initial M of the 
word ‘ March’; to the left; on the initials of the words; excluding 
abbreviated stage-names; spelling backwards MALVREV, i.e. Veru- 
lam, I arrived at the initial V of the word ‘ Very,’ which follows the 
‘ Enter a messenger.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Very bootlesse 
E 


R 
V 
L 
A 
Exeunt with a dead March 


The Tragedte 


Hf chat her breath will mift or ftaine the ftone, That we prefent ysto him, 
Why then fhe lives, 

Kent, Is this the promis'dend f Enter a Meffenger, 

Edg. Or image of that hogror. Edg. uy bootleffe. 

ik Falland ceafe. Mel], Edeannd is dead my Lord, 

Lear, This feacher ftirs,theliues:ifit be fo; wb. That's but acrifle heere 
Itisachance which do's redeeme all forrowes You Lords and Noble Friends,know our intent, 
That ever] haue fele. 


What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be sppli‘d. For vs we will refine, 

Lear, Prythee away. During the life of his old Maiefly 

Edg, "Tis Noble Kent your Friend, | Tohim our abfolute power, youto your rights, 


Lear, Aplapue vpon you Murderoro, Yrvsorgall, boote,and fuch additton av your Honours 


Kent. Omy good Mafter. 


I might haue fau’d her,now the’s gone for eves : Haue morethen mericed, All Friends thall 

Cordelia Cordelia,ftay alittle, Ha: Tafte the wages of their vertue,and all l-oes 

What ist chou fai ft ? Her voice was ever foft, The cup of their gC : Ofee,fee. 

Gentle,and low,an excellent thing in woman. Lear. And my pocre oole is hang’d:no,no,no life? 
Why fhouldaDoy,a Horfe,a Rat haue life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 

Neuer,neuer,never,never,neuer, 

Pray you vndo this Button. Thankeé you Sit, 

Do you fee tnis? Looke on her? Looke her lips, 

Looke there,looke there, Ha dite 

Edg. He faints,my Lord,my Lord. 

Kent, Breakeheart,! prythee breakey 

&dg. Looke vp my Lord. 

Kent. Vexnochis ghoft,O let him paffe,he haces him, 
That would vpon the wracke of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer, 

Edg. Heis gon indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endus’d fo ling, 
He but vfurpt his life. 

Aib, Beare them from hence,our prefrnt bufineiic 
Is generall woe : Friends of my foule, you twaine, 
Rule in this Realme,and the gor’d ftate fuftaine. 

Kent. Yhaue a iourney Sir,fhortly co go, 

My Mafter calls me,1 muft not fay no. 

Edg. The agree of this fad time we muft obey, 

€ 


Ikill'd the Slaue thae wasa hanging thee. 
Gent. "Tis true (my Lords)he did 
Lear. Did I not fellow? 
[ haue feene che day, with my good biting Faulchion 
I would have made him skip: J am old now, 
And thefe fame croffes ate me. Who gre you? 
Mine eyes are not oth beft, Te tell you Araighc. 
Kent. \f Fortune brag of two, fhe lou'd snd bated, 
One of them we behold. 
Lear. Thisisadull ight, are you not Kent? 
Kent, She fame: your Seruant Kent, 
Where is your Seruant Cass? 
Lear. He’s 2 good fellow, cantell you thar, 
He'le frike and quickly too,he's dead and rotten. 
Kent, No my good Lord,1 am the very man, 
Lear, Me fee that ftraight. 
Kent That from your firft of difference and decays 
Haue follow’d your fad fteps. 
Lear. Your are welcome hither. 
Kent, Norno manelfe: 
AIPs cheerleffe,darke,and desdly, 


Ide Daughters haue fore-done themfelues, Speake what we feele,not what we ought to fay : 
heen fperattly are dead 3 The aldeft hath borne moft,we thatare yong, 
Lear, 101 thinke. Shall newer fee fo much, nor line fo Jong. ; 
Alb. Heknowes not what he faies,and vaine is ie poe with 4 dead March. § 
| 3 


FINIS. 
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Signature 209. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragedie of Othello. 
(See p. 509.) 


Begin to read from the large initial | N to the right; downwards; 


on the capitals of the words of the text; spelling Nocas SIcNARF, 
you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ For’ (twentieth line, 
second column). [Fig. 1.] 


Begin again to read from the large initial N down the first letter 


of every line until you have spelled Nocas: you will arrive at the 
initial B of the word ‘ But’ (nineteenth line, second column). [Fig. 
2. | 

Now read these last six lines of Iago’s speech (the letters of the 
cipher are printed in capitals). They are: — 


But seeming so, for my peculiAr end: 

fOr wheN my Outward aCtion doth demonstrate 
the natiue aCt, and figure of my heart 

in Complement externe, ’tIS not long after 

but I will weare my heart vpon my sleeue 

FoR dAwes to pecke at; i am Not what i am. 
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Observe that the initials of the first words of the first two lines of 


the passage are e , and also that the initials of the first words of the 


last two lines are also ee 


Observe also that if you begin to read from the initial B of the 
word ‘ But,’ which is the first word of the first line; to the right; on 
all the letters of all words; downwards; spelling Bacono, you will 
arrive at the letter O of the word ‘For’ on the second line of the 
passage. | Fig. 3.] 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ For,’ which is the 
first word of the last line of the passage; to the right; upwards; on 
all the letters of all the words; spelling FRANcrsco, you will again 
arrive at the letter O of the word ‘ For.’ [Fig. 3.] 
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The acrostic figures here are: — 


(1) N (2) N 
O 
C 


‘A: O 
B 
S C 
I 
C < x 
A 
R_ But 
FOr 
(3) But seeming so, for my peculiar end: 
A 
C 
O 
N 
FOr 
C 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 


For Dawes to pecke at; I am not what I am. 


310 Lhe Tragedie of Othello 
eS OG 
ies Rk AG DLE Or 


Othello, the Moore of Venice. 


Ee ee ces 


— 


eA ilus Primus. Scena Prima. 


Enter Rodorigo,and Jago, Cannot be truely follow’d. You thall marke 
Many a dutious and knee-crooking knaue; 
That (doting on his owne obfequious bondage) 
Weares out his time,much like his Maft ers Affe, 
For naught but Prouender, & when he’s old Catheerd, 
Whip me fuch honeft knaues, Others there aré 
Whotrym'd in Formes,and vifapes of Durie, 
Keepe yet their hearts attending on themfelues, 
And throwing but fhowes of Seruice on their Lords 
Doe well thriue by them. 
And when they haue lin’d their Coates 
Doe themfelues Homage, 
Thefe Fellowes haue fome foule, 
And fucha one do I profeffe my felfe. Far (Sir) 
[tis as fure as you are Rodorigo, 
Were the Moore,} would not be Jago : 
In following him, follow but my felfe. 
Heauen is my Iudge,not I for louc and dutie, 
Bur feeming fo, for my peculiar end ; 
For when my outward A€tion doth demonftrate 
The native adt,and figure of my heart 
In Complement ezrerne, ‘tis nat long after 
Buc! will weare my heart vpon my fleeue 
For Dawes topeckeat; fam not what I ann 
Rod. What a fall Fortune do’sthe Thickselips oye’ 
Ifhe cancarry’t thus? 
Jago, Call vp herFacher: 
Rowfe Sarah after him,poyfon his delight, 
Proclaime him inthe Streets, Incenfe her kinfmen, 
And though hein afertile Clymate dwell, 
Plague him with Fliesithough thar his Ioy be Ioy, 
Yet throw fuch chances of vexation on’t, 
Asit mayloofe fome colour. 
Redo. Heere is her Fathers houfe, Ile call aloud, 
Tago. Doeywith like timerous accent,and dire yell, 
As when (by Night and Negligence) the Fire + 
Is {pied in populus Citties. 
Redo, What hoa : Brabantio,Siginor Brabantio,hoa. 
Jago. Awake:what hoa,Brabamtio: Theeues, Lheeues, 
Looke to your houfe,your daughter,and your Bags, 
Thecues, Theeues. 
Bra. Abone, What isthe reafon of chis terrible 
Summons? Whatis the matter there? 
Redo. .Signior is all your Familie within ? 
Jago, Are your Doores lock'd? 
Bra. Why? Wherefore ask you this? 
Jago. Sityy’are rob'd,for fhame put on your Gowne, 
“Your 


hs Roderigo, 
PEuer tell me,] take it much vnkindly 
That thou (/ago) who haft had my purfe, 
Asif¥ ftrings were thine,thould’{t know of this. 
Ja.But you'l not heareme. If euer I did dream 
Of (uch amatter, abhorre me, 
' Rodo. Thoutold’ft me, 
Thou did’ft hold him in thy hate. 
Jago, Defpife me 
If] donot. Three Great-ones of thie Cittie, 
(In perfonall fuiteto make me his Lieutenant) 
Off-capt to him: and by the faith of man 
I know my price, 1 am.worth no worffea place, 
But he (as louing his owne pride,and purpofes) 
Euades them,with a bumbaft Cireumftance, 
' Horribly ftuffe with Epithites of warre, 
| Non-fuites my Mediators. For certes, faies he, 
{1 haue already chofe my Officer. And what washe ? 
For-footh,a great Arithmatician, 
One MichacH Caffio, a Florentine, 
CA Fellow almoft damn’d in a faire Wife) 
That neuer fera Squadron inthe Field, 
Nor the deuifion of a Battaile knowes 
More thenaSpintter. Vnleffe the Bookith Theoricke : 
Wherein the Tongued Confuls can propofe 
AsMafterly ashe. Meere pratle (without pradtife) 
Is all his Souldierfhip. But he( Sir) had th’eledtions 
And I (of whom his eies had feene the proofe 
At Rhodes, at Ciprus,and on others grounds 
Chriften’d,and Heathen)muft be be-leed,and calm'd 
By Debitor,and Creditor. ThisCounter-cafter, 


(in good time) muft his Lieutenant be, 


And I (bleffe the marke) his Moorefhips Auntient. 
Red. By heaven, I rather would haue bin his hangman, 
Sago, Why,there’s no remedie. 
*Tis che curfle of Seruice; 
Preferment goes by Letrer,and affection, 
And not by old gradation,where each fecomd 
Stood Heire to'th’firft, Now Sir, beiudge your felfe, 
Whether Tin any iuft terme am Affin'd 
To loue the ALoore? 
Rod, 1 would nor follow him then. 
Tago. OSifcontent you. 
I follow him,to ferue my turne vpon him, 
We cannot all be Mafters,nor all Mafters’ 


nr eran ere ee ee ee Se oe 
te ee Pog eee, 
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Signature 210. 


This signature is found on the last page of The Tragedie of 
Othello. 

Begin to read on the terminal N of the word ‘weapon,’ which is at 
the end of the first line; to the left; downwards; through the text, 
the word ‘ Frnis,’ and the list of names of the actors, and over on 
to the next column; on the terminals; spelling Nocas, you will ar- 
rive at the initial terminal B of the word ‘be’ in the first line of the 
second column. 

Begin to read from the terminal N of the word ‘ Curtezan,’ 
which is the last word in the second column; to the left; upwards; 
on the terminals; through the names of the actors, the word ‘ FINIs,’ 
and the words of the text; spelling Nocas, you will arrive again at 
the initial terminal B of the word ‘be’ in the first line of the second 
column; thus keying the cipher from opposite ends of the string 
of letters to a common centre. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


weapoN 


C 
A 
Let it Be hid 
A 
C 
O 
CurtezaN 


The reader will observe that the word ‘ FrnIs’ is common to both 
columns. 


eS ON Ry oe Ae tO 0 eS, 


the eMoore of Venice. 339 | 


TT | 
Caf This did I feare, but thought he hadnoweapon; | Letit behid. Cratiano,keepe the houfe, 

For he was great of heart. And feize vpon che Fortunes of the Moore, 
lod Oh SpartonDogge: For they fucceede on, sv, To you,Lord Gouernor, 

More fell chen Anguith, Hunger, or the Sea: Remaines th eCenfure of chis helath villaine : 

Looke onthe Tragicke Loading of this bed : The Time, the Place,the Torcure,oh inforee re « 

Thists thy worke: My felfe will ftraight aboord,and to the Seate, 

The Obiect poyfons Sight, | This heauie Ack, wich heauie heart relate. Exetste 


FINIS. 


Sewpators, 

Montano, Gouernour of Cypriie. 

Gentlemen of C yprus. 

Lodouico,and Gratiano, two Noble Venetians, 
Saylorse 

Clone. 


Defdemona, wife to Othello, 
Emilia, W4fe to Jago. 
Bianca, a Curtezan. 


The Names of the Actors. 


(oar: 


2AM Thello, the Moore, 
&) Brabantio, Father to Defdemona, 
2762 Cafho, a Honourable Lieutenant. 


lago, 2 Vellatne. 
Rodorigo, sgalld Gentleman. 
Duke of Venice 


a te ee 
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Signature 211. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of The Tragedie of An- 
thony and Cleopatra. 

Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘ Oh,’ which is the 
first word of the text on the page; to the right; downwards; on 
initials; through the text to the end of the play; spelling ONOCAB 
OcSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Frnts.’ 


On turning back to the last lines of the previous page it is amus- 
ing to find that they are: — 


Enter Cesar and all his Traine, marching. 
All. A way there, a way for Cesar. 
The signature begins on the next word over the page. 
Oh sir, you are too sure an Augurer: 
O 
C 
A 


B 
O 


FINIS 


368 The Tragedie of eAnthony and ( leopatra. 
ta a I en 
Dol, Oh fir, you are too fure an Avgurer’ Dol, Heere on her breB, 
That you did feare, is done, Thereis a vent of Bloud, and fomething blowne, H 
Cafar. Braveft atthe laft, Thelikeis onber Arme. , i 
She Ieuell’d at our purpofes, and being Royall 1.Cward. Thisisan Afpickes traile, } 
Tooke her owne way : the manner of their deaths, And thefe Figg e-leaues haue flime vpon them, fueh i 
Ido not fee them bleede. Asth’Afpicke leaues vponthe Caues ofNyle. 
Dol, Who waslaft with them? Cafar. Molt probable : 
1 Guard. A fimple Countryman, that broght hir Figs: | That fo the dyed: for her Phyfician tels mee j 


This was his Basket. She hath purfu'de Conclufions infinite 
Cefar. Poyfon'd then, Ofeafie wayesto dye. Take vp her bed, 
y.cuard, Oh Cafar.: Andbeare her Women from the Monument, 

This Charman liu’d but now, fhe ftood and fpake : She fhall be buried by her e4nthony, 

1 found hertrimming vp the Diadems No Grave vpon the earth fhall chip init 

Onker dead Miftris tremblingly the flood, A payre fo famous: hiph events asthefe 

Andon the fodaine dropt. Strike thofc that make them : and their Story is 
Cefar. Oh Noble weakeneffe : No lefic in pitry,then his Glory which 

If they had fwallow'd poyfon, «would appeare Brought them to be lamented, ur Army thal 

By external fwelling: buc the lookes like fleepe, In folemne fhew, attend this Funeral, 

As fhe would catch another Anthony And thento Rome. Come Dolabella, {ce 

Inher ftrong toyle of Grace. High Order, inthis great Solmemnity.  Exeunt omnes 


ee 


FINIS. 
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¥ 
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Signature 212. 


This signature is found in The Tragedie of Cymbeline, on page 
379, wrongly numbered 389. (See p. 517.) 
Note the lines with which the page opens. They run: — 


You’l giue me leaue to spare, when you shall finde 
You neede it not. 

Post. Proceed. 

Tach. First, ete. 


The possible double entente of this opening on a wrongly num- 
bered page gave me a lead. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ finde,’ which is the 
last word of the first line on the column; downwards; on the 
initials of the last words of the lines; spelling F Bacono, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the last word of the last line in the column, 
Ore 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Yow’ giue me leaue to spare, when you shall Finde 


OZOQPR 


eS 
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Signature 213. 


This acrostic is also found in The Tragedie of Cymbeline, on 
page 379, which is wrongly numbered 389. (See p. 517.) 
Note the first two lines of the first column. They are: — 


You’l giue me leaue to spare, when you shall finde 
You neede it not. 


The possible double entente of these lines is, ‘ You ’ll excuse my 
liberality when you find that you have enough without it.’ 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word ‘finde’ (at the end of 
the first line); down the first and then the second column; on the 
initial of each end word of each line; spelling Francis Bacon, you 
will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘not,’ which is the last word 
of the text of the second column. 

Begin again to read from the initial F of the word ‘ finde’ (at the 
end of the first line of the first column); down the first and then the 
second column; on the initial of each end word of each line; spell- 
ing Francisco Bacono, you will arrive at the initial O of the word 
‘Or,’ which is the last word on the page (i. e. the last word on the 
last typographical line). 
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The two acrostic figures here are: — 


‘You shall Finde Finde 
R R 
A A 
N N 
C C 
I I 
S S 
B C 
A O 
C B 
O A 
Not C 

O 
N 
Or 


You'l giue me leave to fpare, when you fhall finde 
*"Youcieedeit nots 

Poff. Proceed. 

Tach. Pirft, her Bed-chamber 
(Where I confeffe I flept nor, but profeffe 
Had that was well worth watching) i it was haop’d 
With Tapiftry of Sitke and Siluer, the Story 
Proud Cleopatra, when fhe met her Roman, 
And Sidnus {well’d aboue the Bankes, or for 
The preffe of Boates, or Price. A peece of Worke 
Sobrauely doue, fo rich, thatic did (triue 
tn Workemanhhip, and Value, which [ wonder'd 
Couldbe fo rarely,and exadtly wrought 
Since the true life on’t was ————= 

Poft. This is true: 
And rhis you might haue heard of heere, by me, 
Or by fome other. 

Lach. More particulars 
Muft iuftifie my knowledge, 

Poff. Sothey muft, 
Or doe your Honour i injury. 

tach. The Chimney 
IsSouth che Chamber, and the Chimney-peece 
Chafte Dian, bathing : neuer faw I figures 
Solikely toreport themfelues; 3 the Cutcer 
Wasas another Nature dimbe, out-went her, 
Motion,and Breach left out. 

Poff, Thisis arhing 
Which you might from Relation likewife reape, 
Being.as it is, much {poke of. 

Jach. TheRoofe o’th’Chamber; 
With golden Cherubins is fretted. Her Andirons 
(I had forgor them) were two winking Cupids 
Of Siluer, each on one foote ftanding, nicely 
Depending on cheir Brands, 

Poff. This is her Honor : 
Let it be granted you haue feeneall this (and praife 
Be givento your remembrance) the defcription 
Of what is in her Chamber, nothing faues 
The wager you have laid. 

Tach. Thenif you can 
Be pale ,I begge ot leave to ayre this Tewell ; See, 
And now’tis vpagaine: it mult be married 
To that your Diamond, lle keepe them. 

Poft. Youve 
Once more let me behold it: Isit that 
Which I lefe with her? 

ach. Sir([thanke her)ehat 
She ftriprit from her Arme : I fee her yer : 
Her pretty Action, did out- -fell her guift, 
And yet enrich'd it too: the gauc it me, 
| And faid, fhe priz’d it once, 

Pot. May be, the pluck’d it off 
To fehd ir me. 

Lash. She writes fo to you? doth thee? 

Poft. Ono,no,no, "tis true. Heere, take this too, 
Tt isa Bafiliske vnto mine eye, 
Killes metolooke on’t: Letthere be no Honor, 
Where there is Beauty : Truth, where femblance : Love, 
Where there’s another man. The Vowes of Women, 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Then they are to their Vertues,which i is nothing 3 
O,aboue meafure falfe. 
Phil, Baue patience Sir, 
And take your Ring againe, ‘cls not yet wonne 
It may be probable fhe loft ics or 


The e Tragedie of | Ombeli ine. # 9 


Who knowes ifone her women » being corcupted 
Hath ftolne it from her. 

Poff. Very true, 
And fo I hope he came by't: backe my Ring, 
Render co me fome corporal] Ggne about hee 
More evident then this: for this was folne, 

Zach. By Tupiter, I had it from her Arme. 

Poft. Hearke you,he fweares : by Iupierhe fweares, 

*Tis true, nay kecpe the Ring ;’ ustrue :T am fure 
She would not loofe it sher Attendants are 
All fworne, and honourable : they induc’d to fteale it? 
‘And by a Stranger ? No, he hath enioy'd her, 
The Cognifance of herincontinencic 
Is this ; (he hatch bought thename of Whore,thus deerly 
There, take thy hyre, and all the Fiends of Hell 
Diuide themfelues betweene you, 
Phil. Sir, be patient: 

Thisisnot ftrong enough to be beleeu'd 
Of one perfwaded well of, 

Pof?. Neuer talke on’es 
She hath bin colted by him. 

tach, \F you fecke 
For further facisfying, vnder her Breaft 
(Worthy her preffing) lyes a Mole, right proud 
Ofthat moft delicate Lodging. By my life 
Tkiftic, and it gaue me prefent hunger 
Tofeede againe, though full, Youdo remembeg 
This ftaine vpon her? 

Poff, 1,andit doth confirme 
Another Raine, as biggeas Hell can hold, 
Were there no more butit. 

Jach, Will you heare more? 

Poff. Spare yous Arechmaticke, 
Neuer count the Turnes: Ouce, and a Million. 

Tach. WNebe fworne. 

Poft. No (wearing: 
Tfyou will (weare you haue nor done’t, you lye, 
ne 1 will kill chee, if thoudo’ft deny 
Thou ft made me Cuckold. 

Tach, Ve deny nothing. 

Poft. O that J had her heere,to teare her Limb-meale: 
I will gothere and doo’r, i’th "Court before 
Her Father. He do fomething. 

Phil, Quite befides 
The government of Patience, You haue wonne; 
Let's follow him, and pervert the prefent wrath 
He hath again(t Rimicie: 

Tach, With all my heart. 


Exit. 


Excunt, 
Enter Pofthumtte 


Poff. Is there no way for Mento be, but Women 
Muft be halfe-workers? Weare all Battards, 
And that moft venerable man, which T 
Did call my Father, was, I know not where 

When I was {tampt. Some Coyner with his Tooles 
Made mea counterfeit : yet my Mother feem’d 
The Dian of chactime: Gaoth my Wife 
The Non-parcill of this. Oh Vengeance, Vengeance! - 
Me of my Jawfull pleafure fhe reftrain’d, 
And pray’d me oft forbearance: didic with 
A pudencie fo Rofie, the fweet view on’t 
Mighc well haue warm’d olde Saturne 5 
That I chought her 
As Chafte, as vn-Sufin’d Snow, Oh,all the Diuels! 
This ycllow Zacbimoinan houre, was't nor? 

a2az eRe see Pen LP ae enn stata OF 
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Signature 214. 


This acrostic is found on the last page of The Tragedie of Cym- 
beline (see p. 521), which is wrongly numbered 993 instead of 399 
(i. e. the number points to the left). Note the first few lines: — 


Make no Collection of it. Let him shew — 
His skill in the construction, ete., etc., 
Read, and declare the meaning. 
Now note the last six lines on the same column, and the first line 
on the next column: — 


DD bey 
ae 


OSO 
FORMANYY 


aop) 
or 
(Rie 
lop) 
jan) 
= 
=] ae 
eo 
> 
o 
Ps 
re 
eo 
Z 
Hod 


PROMISESBRITAINEPEACEAND PLENTY. 
Treat this explanation by the Soothsayer as a string of letters. 
Note the initials mp at the heads of the last two lines on the column. 


Begin to read on the T at the bottom left-hand corner; upwards; 
to the right; in the usual sequence, throughout the five lines and 
back again, spelling Trvevnr Nocas SIcNuARF, 1. e. Frauncis 
Bacon Invenit, you will arrive at the F of the word ‘For,’ at the 
head of the second line from the bottom of the column. 

Now note that this Soothsayer’s explanation seems to have been 
arranged so that it will yield the same result if the whole speech is 
used. Read from 'T, to the right; downwards; and back, throughout 
the speech, continuously; spelling as before, you will again arrive 
at the F' of the word ‘ For.’ 

The acrostic figures here are alike, and circular:— 


is B 
\ 
For A 
To 
. / 
N Oo 
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Signature 215. 


This acrostic is also found on the last page of The Tragedy of 
Cymbeline. (See p. 521.) 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Finis’; to the 
right; upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; up the 
right-hand column and then up the left; spelling Fravncrs Bacon, 
you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


The fit and apt Construction of thy Name 


p> diZOHRe pao 


FINIS. 


As this acrostic runs from point to word instead of from point to 
point, I regard it as a ‘weak’ acrostic; though definite enough in 
its way. It is the more remarkable when you find that if you begin 
to read from the initial F of ‘Fryts’; to the left; upwards; on the 
initials of the words of the text; up the right-hand column and 
down the left-hand column; spelling Fravncrs Bacon, you will 
again arrive at the initial N of the same word ‘name.’ The acrostic 
is thus keyed in two directions. 
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Signature 216. 
While we are dealing with this last page of the Folio we may as 
well note that the ‘ Letter of the Oracle’ also contains an acrostic. 


In the last signature but one (No. 214) the Soothsayer has given us 
the meaning of it. 


Begin to read from the last letter E of the ‘Oracle’; to the left; 
upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling HRAEPSEKAHS 
Maituiw (= William Shakespeare), you will arrive at the large 


W which begins the first word of the ‘ Oracle.’ 


The acrostic figure here is: — 


DY, ae 


I (Y in Lyons =I in Lion’s.) 
le e 
L ( 
I (Y in Ayre=I in Air.) 
A 
M 
S 
H 
A 
K 
EH 
Ss 
P 
EK 
A 
R. 
tik 


Norsr. — For information as to the use of acrostics in oracles, refer to Graf’s 
article, mentioned in Appendix II, p. 615. 

For the use of the letter I in the place of the letter Y, in acrostics, see the 
acrostic showing Sranxe1 (Stanley), down the face of each of seven stanzas. See 


Political, Religious, and Love Poems, etc. (Early English Text Society), edited 
by F. J. Furnivall. 


Make no Colle&tion of it. Let him fhew 
His skillin the conftru@tion. 

Las. Philarmonus, 

Sooth Heere,my good Lord. 

Lwc Read,and declare the meaning. 


Reades 
Hen asa Lyons whelps,fhall ro hinsfelfe unknown,with. 
ont fecking finde, and bee embrac d by a peece of tender 
Ayres And when froma fiarely Cedar (hall be lopt branches, 
which bemng dead many yeares, [hall after reusne, bee toyncedto 
the old Stocke , and frefaly grow, then [hall Pofthumus end bis 
miferies, Britaine be fortunate, and flowyi[> ww Peace and Plene 
S186 
Thou Leonatus art the Lyons Whe!pe, 
The fitand apt Conftruction of thy name 
Being Leonat us, doth import fo much 
The peece of tender Ayre ,thy vertuous Daughter, 
Which we call Atolls Aer, and CMollss Aer 
Wetermeie Maher; which Afulier J diuine 
Is this moft conftant Wife,who euen now 
Anfwering the Letter of the Oracle, 
Voknowne to you vnfought, were chpt about 
Wirhthis moft tender Aire. 
Cym. This hath fome feeming. 
Sooth, The lofty Cedar,Royall Cymbcline 
Perfonates thee: And thy lopt Branches, point 
Thy two Sonnes forth : who by Belarsus olne 
For many yeares thought dead,arcnow reviu'd 
Tothe Maiefticke Cedar toyn’d; whofe I flue 


FINIS. 


The Tragedy of Ginbeline. 993 


Promifes Britaine, Peace and Plenty, 
Cym. Well, 
My Peace we will begin: And Cains Lucius, 
Although the Vidtor,we fubmit to Cefary 
Andtothe Romane Empire ; promifing 
To pay our wonted Tribute, from the which 
We were diflwaded by our wicked Queene, 
Whom heauens in luftice both on her,and hers, 
Haue laid moft heauy hand, 
Sooth. The fingers of che Powres aboue, dotune 
The harmony of this Peace; the Vifion 
Which] made knowne to Lacias ere the ftroke 
Of yet this {carfe-cold-Battaile, at this inftane 
Is full accomplifh’d. For the Romaine Eagle: 
From South to Weft,on wing foaring aloft 
Leffen’d her felfe, and inthe Beames o’ch’Sun 
So vanith’d ; which fore-fhew’d our Princely Eagle 
Th'lmperiall Ce/ar, fhould againe vnite 
His Fauour,with the Radiance Cymbeline, 
Which fhinesheere in the Welt, 
(ym. Laud wethe Gods, 
And let our crooked Smoakes climbe to their Noftsils 
From our bleft Altars, Publith wethis Peace 
To all our Subicéts. Set we forward: Lec 
A Roman,and a Brittafh Enfigne waue 
Friendly together : fovhrough Lads-Towue march, 
| And inthe Temple of great Jupiter 
Our Peace wee’ ratifie: Seale st with Feafts, 
Seton there: Newer was a Warre did ceafe 
(Ere bloodie hands were wath'd) with fucha Peace. 


Exeunt, 


Printed at the Charges of W. fazgard, Ed. Blount, L Smithweeke, 
and W.cAfpley, 1623. 3 


{ 
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If you begin to read on the initial B of the word ‘ Bote-swaine,’ 
which is the first word of the first spoken line of Zhe Tempest; to 
the right; on the initials of the words of the first spoken line of each 
play, taken in its proper order throughout the Folio; spelling 
BACONOCSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the word 
‘Frownes,’ which is the last word of the first spoken line of Cym- 
beline — the last play in the Folio. 

If you were reading this acrostic in the Folio, you would read 
each line from left to right, clear through the book. But as it is 
impossible here to reproduce the entire Folio, or even the first pages 
of the plays consecutively, I have printed on the opposite page a 
list of these first spoken lines, each of which must be read from left 
to right on the initials; from the initial of the first word of the first 
line, to the initial of the last word of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Get rans 
A 
\,! 


C 
O 


N 
Old John, ete. 
C 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 
F 


rownhes. 
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The first spoken lines of all the plays in Mr. William Shakespeare’s 


Tempest. 

Two Gentlemen. 
Merry Wives. 
Meas. for Meas. 
Com. of Errors. 
Much Ado. 

Love's Lab. 

A Mid. N. Dream. 


WMerso; Ven. 
As You Lnke It. 
Taming of the Shrew. 


All’s Well, ete. 
Twelfe Night. 
Winters Tale. 
King John. 
Richard I. 

1. Henry IV. 

PNM he PN Ae, 
flenry V. 

Le enty y 1. 

2. Henry VI. 

3. Henry VI. 
Richard IL. 
Henry VILL. 
Troylus and C. 
Coriolanus. 

T. Andronicus. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Tymon of Athens. 
Julius Cesar. 
Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

King Lear. 
Othello. 

Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline. 


jirst Folio, 


Bote-swaine. 

Cease to perswade, my louing Protheus ; 

Sir Hugh, perswade me not: I will make a Star- 
E'scalus. 

Proceed Solinus to procure my fall, 

I learne in this Letter, that Don Peter of Arra- 
Let Fame, that all hunt after in their liues, 
Now faire Hippolita, our nuptiall houre 

In sooth I know not why I am so sad, 

As I remember Adam, it was vpon this fashion 
Ile pheeze you infaith. 

In deliuering my sonne from me, I burie a se- 
If Musicke be the food of Loue, play on, 

If youshall chance ( Camillo) to visit Bohemia, on 
Now say Chatillion, what would France with us? 
Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster, 
So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 

Open your Eares: For which of you will stop 
O For a Muse of Fire, that would ascend 
Hung be y heauens with black, yield day tonight; 
As by your high Imperial! Maiesty, 

I Wonder how the King escap’d our hands? 
Now is the Winter of our Discontent, 

I Come no more to make you laugh, Things now, 
In Troy there lyes the Scene: From Iles of Greece 
Before we proceed any further, heare me speake. 
Noble Patricians, Patrons of my right. 
Gregory: A my word wee’l not carry coales. 
Good day Sir. 

Hence: home you idle Creatures, get you home: 
When shall we three meet againe? 

Who’s there? 

I thought the King had more affected the 
Neuer tell me, I take it much vnkindly 

Nay, but this dotage of our Generals. 

You do not meet a man but Frownes. 


’ When the play is preceded by a prologue, the first spoken line of the play is 
the first line in the prologue. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Richard IT. Quarto edition of 1597. 
Romeo and Juliet. Quarto edition of 1597. 
Romeo and Juliet. Quarto edition of 1599. 
Romeo and Juliet. Folio edition of 1623. 
Richard ITT, Quarto edition of 1597. 
Richard ITI. Quarto edition of 1602. 
Titus Andronicus. Quarto edition of 1600. 
Hamlet. Quarto edition of 1603. 

Hamlet. Quarto edition of 1604. 

Othello. Quarto edition of 1622. 


The nine Quartos with which I deal in this chapter must serve, for the present, 
as an indication of what may be sought in the rest. The mere bulk to which this 
book has grown has limited my work on the Quartos. 

For purposes of presentation I have used the numberings which have hitherto 
been given to these Quartos. It is probable that some of them are incorrectly 
numbered, and that corrections will be made in view of the discovery in Sweden 
of acopy of Vitus Andronicus dated 1594,’ and of Mr. W. W. Greg’s examina- 
tion of the water-marks of some copies.’ 

1 See W. Keller’s account of the edition, and of Ljungren’s collation of it with the 
Quarto of 1600, in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, pp. 211-12, 1905. 

2 See The Library, New Series, nos. 34 and 36, October and April, 1908. 
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Signature 218. 


This signature is found in the last two (facing) pages of The 
Tragedie of King Richard the Second, as it is printed anonymously 
in the Quarto of 1597. (See pp. 526-27.) 

Note that the initial of the first word on the penultimate page is 
the O of the word ‘ Our,’ and that the initial of the last word of the 
play is the capital letter B of the word ‘ Beere.’ 

Begin to read from the capital B of the word ‘ Beere’; to the right 
or to the left; upwards; through the text of the two pages; using all 
the capitals of all thé words on the page; spelling BAcono, you will 
arrive at the capital O of the word ‘ Our’ at the top left-hand corner 
of the penultimate page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Our towne of Ciceter in Gloucestershire, 


N 


A 


In weeping after this vntimely Beere 


Note that the initials of the last two words of the play are the 
B F, or, if read upwards, the F B of the words ‘ Fruits’ and ‘ Beere.’ 
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Our towne of Ciceter in Gloucefterthire, 
But whether they be tane ot flaine we heare not. 
Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome my Lord, what is the newes? 

North, Firlt tothy facred ftate with Tall happinefle, 
The next newes is, | haue to London fent 
The heades of Oxtord, Salisbury, Blunt and Kent, 
The maner of their taking may appeare 
At large difcourfedin this paper heere. 

King Wethanke thee gentle Percie for thy paines, 
And to thy woorth will adde right worthy gaines. 

Enter Lord Fitxwaters, 

Fitz, My Lord, I haue from Oxford fentto London 
The heads of Broccas, and fir Benet Seely, 
Two of the daungerous conforted traitors, 
That fought at Oxford thy dire overthrow, 

king Thy paines Fitz, fhall nor be forgot, 
Rightnobleisthy merit well I wot. 

Enter H. Percie. 

Percie The grand confpirator Abbot of Weftminfter 
With clog of confcience and fowre melancholy 
Hath yeelded vp his body to the graue. 
But here is Carleil liuing, to abide 
Thy kingly doome, and fentence of his pride. 

king Carleii, this is your doomes 
Choofe out fome fecret place,fome reuerent roome 
More than thou haft, and with it ioy thy life: 
Soas thou liu'ft in peace, die free from {trites 
For though mine enemy thou haft cuer beene, 
High {parkes of honour in thee haue I fecne. 


Enter Exton with the coffin. 
€xton Great King, within this coffin I prefent 
Thy buried feare ; herein all breathlefle lies 
The mighticft ofthy greateft enemies, 
Richard of Burdcaux,by me hither brought. 
king Extom I thanke theenot, for thou haft wroughe nN 


FRANCIS BACON 


King Richard the fecond. 


A deed of flaunder with thy fatall hand, 

Vpon my head andall thistamous Land. 
Exton, From your owne mouth my Lo. did I this deed. 
King. They loue not poifon that do poifonneede, 

Nor doI thee; though I did with him dead , 

Thate the murtherer, loue him murthered: 

The guiltof confcience take thou forthy labor, 

But neither my good word, nor Princely fauour; 

With Cayne go wanderthrough fhades ofnight 

And neuer fhew thy head by day nor light. 

Lordes, I proteft my foule is full of wo» 

Thatbloud fhould {princle me to make me grow: 

Come moutne with me, for what I dolament, 

And put on fulleyn blacke incontinent, 

Ilemakea voiagetothehollylande, _ 

To wath this bloud off from my guiltiehands 

March fadly after, grace my mournings heeres 

In weeping after this vntimely Beere, 
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Signature 219. 


In dealing with The Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet, I shall show 
you the signature as it appears in the first known Quarto, published 
anonymously in 1597, so that you may compare it with the signa- 
ture in the second known Quarto, published anonymously in 1599. 

The second known Quarto contains revisions and additions which 
rendered necessary another cipher. Note that the last paragraph of 
the play as it is printed in the second known Quarto is printed ver- 
batim with the same paragraph as it was printed twenty-four years 
later in the first Folio. 

We will now take the so-called first Quarto of 1597, on its last page. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ By,’ which is the 
first word on the page of the text; to the right; downwards; on 
the initials of the words of the text; spelling BACOoNo, you will arrive 
at the initial O of the word ‘ on.’ 

Now begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ Frys’; to the 
right; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling FRANcIsco, 
you will arrive again at the same initial O of the word ‘on.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


By me, or by my meanes, ete. 
A 
C 
O 
N 
Can I ina On her, thats all I haue. 
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0 f Romeo and Iulier. 


By me, or by my meane slet my oldlife 
Be facrificd fome houre before histime. 
To the moft ftrickeft rigor ofthe Law. 
Pry: VV cftillhauc knowne thee fora holy man, 
VVheres Rowseos man,what ean he fay in this? 
Batch: brought my matter word that fhec was dead, 
Andthenhe poafted {traight ftom e*untua, 
Vito thisToombe, Theie Lettershe deliuered me, 
Charging me carly giue them to his Father, 
‘Prin: Lets fee the Letters, I willread theniouer. 
VVhere is the Counties Boy that calldthe VVatch ? 
Boy: brought my Matter vnto Frets crane, 
But one approaching, ftraight Tcalld my Matter. 
Atlaft they fought, Iran to call the VVatch. 
Andthisis all that f can fay orknow. 
Prin: Thefe letters doe make good the Fryers wordes, 
Come Capolet, and come aide ALoantagewe. 
VVhere are thefe enemies? {ce what hate hath done, 
Cap: Come brother AZonnrague pine methy hand, 
There ismy daughters dowry : for now nomore 
Can J beftowe onher, thats all I haue. 
Moun: Buc Iwill giue them more, will erect 
Herftatue of pure golde: 
That while Verona by that name isknowne. 
There fhall ne ftatue of fuch price be fer, 
As that of Romeos loued /nlet. 
(ap: Asrich hall Romeoby his Lady lie, 
Poore Sacrifices to our Enmitie, 
Brn: A gloomie peace this day doth with it bring. 
Come, let vsheace, 
To have moretalke of thefe fadthings, 
Some fhall be pardoned and fome punifhed': 
For nere was heard a Storie of more woe, 
Than this of /niiet andher Romeo. 
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Signature 220. 


Let us now turn to the so-called second Quarto (1599. Anony- 
mous), where we see at once that the revision of the text has changed 
the face of the page and has necessitated the use of a new cipher. 

I reproduce the facsimile from both the second Quarto, and the 
first Folio, so that the reader may compare them with the first Quarto. 
(See pp. 532-33.) 

The acrostic is contained in the text of the last speech by the 
Prince. 

For convenience I print the letters of the Prince’s parting words, 
as if they were strung on a sixfold string, and I have placed arrow- 
marks for guidance. 


A GLOOMING PEACE THIS MORNING WITHIT BRINGS — 
— THESUN FORSORROW WILLNOT SHEW HISHEAD 

GO HENCE TO HAUE MORETALKE OF THESE SAD THINGS — 
—+ SOMESHALL BE PARDONEDAND SOME PUNISHED 

FOR NEUER WAS A STORIE OF MORE WO — Note the cipher at 
— THEN THIS OFIULIET AND HER ROMEO the end of each line. 

Begin to read from the initial T, which begins the last line of the 
play; to the right; upwards; throughout the speech and back again 
continuously; on all the letters of all the words; spelling backwards 
TrnEvNI Nocas SICNVARFF (i. e., Ffrauncis Bacon Invenit), you 
will arrive at the letter F of the word ‘For, which begins the last 
line but one. 
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The acrostic figure here is: — 


[—— 5 
Colm a, 


V C 
/ iY 
P | 
| Y 
‘ | 
\. ; 

was D 
Then _ pee eS E —, 


Note that the last page of the play in the Folio is wrongly num- 
bered 79. It should be 77. 


532 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


of Romeo and Iuket. 

See whata fcourge is laide vpon your hate ¢ 
That heauen finds means to kil your ioy es with loue 
And I for winking at your difcords too, 
Hauc loft a brace of kinfmen, all are punithe. 

Cap. O brother Aeuntague,giue me thy hand, 
This is my eer ioynture,fornomore 
Can Idemaund. 

Conn, But 1 can giuethee more, 
For I will raie her {tatue in pure gold, 
That whiles Verona by that name isknowne, 
There fhall no figure at fach rate be fet, 
Asthat of true and faithfull Zu/et. 

Capel. As rich thall Rowseos by his Ladieslies 
Poore facrifices of our enmitie. 

Prin. A glooming peace this morning withit brings. 
The Sun for forrow will not fhew hishead: 
Go hence to haue more talke of thefe fad things, 
Some fhall be pardoned, and fome punithed, 
For neuer wasa Storie of more wo, 


Then this of Inset andher Roza, 


FINIS. 


The Tragedie of Romeo and luliet. 79 


a 
I married them; and their ftolne marriage day And then in pofte he came from ALantua 
Was Tybalts Doomefday : whofe vntimely death To this fame place, to this fame Monument. 
Banifh'd the new-made Bridegraome from this Cities This Letter he early bid me giue his Father, 
For whom (and noc for Tybalt) Jnlret pinde. And threatned me with death, going in the Vaule, 
You, to remoue that fiege of Greefe from her, If 1 departed noe, andieft him there. 
Betrorli’d and would haue married hee perforce Prin, Giue me the Letter,I will look onic. 
ToCountie Pars. Then comes fhe come, Where is the Counties Page that rais'd che Watch? 
And (with wilde lookes) bid me deuife fome meanes Sirra, whac made your Mafter in this place? 
Torid her from this fecond Marriage, Page.He came with flowres to ftrew his Ladies graue, 
Orimmy Cell here would the kill her felfe. } And bid me ftand aloofe, and fo I did : 
Then gaue I her (fo Tutor’d by my Art) Anon comes one with light to ope the Tombe, 
A fleeping Potion, which fo tookecfiee And by and by my Mailter drew on him, 
As] intended, forit wrought on her And then Tran away to call the Watch. 
The forme of deach. Meane time, I writ to Romeo, Pria. This Letter doth make good the Friers words, 
Thathe fhould hither come, as this dyre nigbe, Their courfe of Loue, the tydings of her death : 
. To helpe to take her from her borrowed graue, And heere he writes, that he did buy a poyfon 
Being the time the Potions force fhould ceafe. Ofa poore Pothecarie, and therewithall 
But he which bore my Letter, Frier fob, Came tothis Vault todye, and lye with Juliet, 
Was ftay’d by accident ; and yefternight Where be thefe Enemies? Capslet, Mountagne, 
Return’d my Letterbacke. Then all alone, Sce what a fcourge is laide vpon your hate, 
Ag the prefixed houre of her waking, That Heauen finds meanes to kill your soyes with Loue; 
Came I to take her from her Kindreds vaule, And I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Meaning tokeepe her clofely at my Cell, Haue loft a brace of Kinfmmen: All are punith’d. 
Till I conueniently could fend to Romeo. Cap. O Brother Dfountague, gine me thy hand, 
But when I came (fome Minute ere the time: This is my Daughters ioynture, fornomore 
Ofher awaking) heere vntimely lay Can I demand. 
The Noble Par, and true Romeo dead, Moun, ButI can gine thee more: 
Shee wakes, and I intreated her come foorth, For I will raife her Statuein pure Gold, 
And beare this worke of Heauen, with patience: That whiles Verona by that nameis knowne, 
Buc then, a noyfe did fcarre me from the Tombe, There fhallno figure at that Rate be fet, 
And the (too defperate) would not go with me, ) Ascthat of Trueand Faithfull Jusier. 
But (as it feemes) did violence on her felfe. Cap. As rich thall Ronreo by his Lady ly, 
All this [know,and to the Marriage her Nurfeis privy: | Poore facrifices of our enmity, 
And if ought in this mi(catried by my faule, Prin. Aglooming peace this morning with it brings, 
Let my old life be facrific’d,fome houre before thetime, | The Sunne for forrow will not fhew his head ; 
Voto the rigour of (euereft Law. Gohence, to haue more talke of thefe fad things, 
Prin. We fill haue knowne thee fora Holy man. } Some fhall be pardon’d, and fone punifbed. 
Where's Rer7eo’s man ? What can he fay tothis? For neuer was a Storie ofmore Wo, 
By. I brought my Mafter newes o fuliets death, Then this of Ju/ier, and her Romeo, 


Exeunt ommes 
Gg 


FINIS. 
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Signature 221. 

This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragedy of King 
Richard the Third, as it is printed in the Quarto of 1597, published 
anonymously. : 

Note the large initial of the first line, and the initials of the lines 
which are indented. 


Reading upwards we have I AMO; which may mean J am, 
cupher. 

Note also that the last words on the page are ‘ I am.’ 

Begin to read from the words ‘I am’; to the right; upwards; and 
thereafter continue on the initials of the words of the text; spelling 


Frrancis Bacon, you will arrive at the large N whieh begins the 


text of the first line. 
The acrostic figure here is:— 


Iam 


Compare this acrostic with that found on the corresponding page 
of the same play in the Quarto of 1602. (See p. 5386.) 


FRANCIS BACON 


2117 Ow isthe winter of our difcontent, 
ay, || Made glorious furmmer by this fonne of Yorkes 
i And all the cloudes thatlowrd vponour houfe, 
In the deepe bofome of the Ocean buried. 
Now are our browes bound with viftorious wreathes, 
Our bruifed armeshung vp for monuments, 
Onr fterne alarmies changd to merry mectings, 
Our dreadfullmarches to delighefull meafures. 
Grim-vifagde warre,hath fmoothde his wrinkled front, 
Aind now in {teed of mounting barbed fteedes, 
To fright the foules of fearefull aduerfaries. 
He capers nimbly in a Ladies chamber, 
To the Jafciuious pleafing of aloue. 
But I that am not fhapte Pr {portiue trickes, 
Nor made tocourt an amorous looking glaffe, 
I that am rudely ftampt and want loues maiefty, 
To ftrut before a wanton. ambling Nymph: 
I that amcurtaild of this faire proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 
Deformd, vnfinithe, fent before my time 
Intothis breathing world {earce halfe made vpe 
And that fo lamely and vnfafhionable, 
That dogs barke at me as I halt by them: 
Why I in this weake piping time of peace 
Haue no delight to pafle away the time, 
Valeffe to {pie my fhadow in the funne, 
And defcant on mince owne deformity: 
And therefore fince I cannot prooue a louer 
To entertaine thefe faire well fpoken daies, 
A 2 Iam 
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Signature 222. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragedie of King 
Richard the Third, as it is printed in the Quarto of 1602. 
We shall use the capital letters only. 


Begin to read from the large \ at the beginning of the first line; 


to the right; downwards; on all the capitals used on the page; spell- 
ing backwards Nooas, you will arrive at the capital B of the word 
‘ By’ at the lower right-hand corner of the page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


N 


C 
A 
By 


If you prefer to read from the O, or cipher, which follows 
the N; to the left or to the right; downwards; on capitals; then the 


signature becomes ONocaB, i. e. Bacono. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


By 
It is interesting and instructive to compare this signature with that 
in the same play in its corresponding place in the first Folio. 


FRANCIS BACON 


= 


Enter Richard D 


Ow is the winter of difcontene, 

Nim glorious former by this fonneof Yorke: 
And all the cloudes that lowrd vpon our houley 
Inthe deepe bofome of che Ocean buried, 

Now ase our browes bound with victorious wreathes, 

Our bruifed ames hung vp for monuments, 

Our fternealarums changdto merry meetings, 

Our dreadfill marches co delighefull meafures. 

Grim-vifagde warre,hath fmoothde his wringled fronty 

And now in ftead of mounting barbed fteeds, 

To frighe the foules of fearefull aduerfaries, 

He capersnimblicin a Ladies chamber, 

To the lafciuious pleafing ofa Loue, 

But I ehat am not thapte for fportiue trickes, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking glafley 

I that amrudely ftampt,and wane loues maieftie 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling Nymph: 

Tthat am aureaild ofthis faire proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diflembling nazure, 

Deformd,vnfinifhe, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world halfe made vp, 

Andthat fo lamely and vnfafhionable, 

That dogs barke at meas I hale by chem: 

Why I in this weake piping time of peace 

Haue no delight to pafle away the time, 

Voleffe to fpie my fhadow in the Sunney 

And defcant on mine owne deformitie : 

And therefore fioce I cannot proue a louer 

Toentertaine thefe faire well fpoken daiesy 

Yam determined to proue a villaine, 

And hatc the idle pleafures of thefe daies 

Plots haue J faid,induétions dangerous, i 

2 y 
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Signature 2283. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of the Quarto edition of 
The most lamentable Romaine Tragedie of Titus Andronicus, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1600. 

Begin to read on the initial A of the first word of the last line; to 
the right; upwards; on the terminals of the words of the text; spell- 
ing ANTHONIE Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word 
“Noble, which is the first word of the first line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


pe a eae Be 


b> 


nd Romaines fight, ete. 
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$a The moft lamentable Romaine 
Tragedie of Titus Andronicus: As it was plaid 
by the Right Honorable the Earle of Darbie, Eatle 


o£ Pembrooke, and Farle of Suffex. 
theyr Seruants. 


Enter the Tribunes and Senatours aloft : end then enter 
Saturninus qrd bis followers at one daope, and BaGianus end biz 
followers, with Drems and Trumpets, 


S. AKT MING. 


N Oble Patricians, Patrons of my righe, 
Defend the inftice of my caufe with armes, 

And Countrimen my louing followers, 

Plead my fuccefsiue Title with your fwords: 

Tam his firft borne fonne,that was'the laft 

That ware the Imperiall Diademe of Rome, 

Then let my Fathers honours line in.mec, 

Nor wrong mine age with this indignitie. 

Bafsianus. 

Romaines, friends, followers, fauourers of my right, 

If ever Ba/sianus Cafars fonne, 

Were gracious mn the eyes of royall Rome, 

Keepe then this paflage tothe Capitol, 

And fuffer not difhonour to approch, 

The Imperial eate to vertue, confecrate 

To tice, continence, and Nobilitie: 

Butlet defertin pure election fhine, 

And Romaunes fight for freedome in yout choice. 
Az Marc 
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Signature 224. 


This acrostic is found on the page preceding the last page of the 
Quarto edition of The most lamentable Romaine Tragedie of Titus 


Andronicus, published anonymously in 1600. 


Note the initials of the first two lines on the page; they are . 


But 
of the words ee 


Note the initial F of the first word of the last line. 

Begin to read from the initial F' of the word ‘For’; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of the words of the text; spelling FRAN- 
CISCO, you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ of.’ Continue to 
read from the initial O of the word ‘of’; to the right; upwards; on 
the initials of the words of the text; spelling Onocas, you will 
arrive at the initial B of the word‘ But’; thus keying the cipher 
from the initial of the first word of the last line to the initial of the 
first word of the first line. 

_ The acrostic figure here is: — 


But gentle people giue me ayme a while, 
AN 


C 
O 
N 
and learne Of vs 


I 
C 
N 
A 


For the offence he dies, this is our doome. 
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of Titus Andronicas. 
But gentle people giue me aymea while; 
For nature puts me toa heauie taske, 
Stand all. a.loofe, but Vakle draw youneere, 
To fhed obfequious teares ypon this trunke, 
Ohi take this warme kiffeon thy palecoldlips, 
Thefe {orrowfull drops vpon thy blood flaine face, 
The laft true duties of thy noble fonne. 

(Marcus. ‘Teare for teare, and louing kiffe for laffe, 
Thy brother Afarcus tenders on thy lips, 

Oh were the fumme of thefe that I thould pay, 
Countleffeand infinite, yet would I-pay them. 

Lucias. Come hither boy come,comeand learne of vs 
To melt in fhowers, thy Grandfire lou’d chee well, 
Many a time he daunft thee on his knee, 

Sung chee a fleepe, his louing breaft thy pillow, 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

Mecete and agreeing with thine infancie, 

In thatrefpedt then, like.a louing child. 

Shed yet fome finall drops from thy tender {pring, 
Becaufe kind nature doth requireit fo, 

Friends fhould affociate friends in gricfe and woe. 
Bid him farewell, commit him tothe graue, 

Doe ther that kindnes, and take leaue of them. 

Pier. Oh Grandfire, Grandfire, eu’n with all my bart. 
Would I were dead fo you did lite againe, 

O Lord I cannot {peake to him for weeping, 
My teares will choake meif Lope my mouth. 

Romaine. You lad Andronicie haue dons with woes, 

Giue fentence on this execrable wretch, 
That hath beene breeder of thefe dire euents. 

Lucius, Set him breaft deepe in earth and famith him, 
There let him Gandand raue and cry for foode, 

Tfany one releeyes or pitties him, 


For the offence he dies, thisis our doorhe. 
Some 


542 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 225. 


This acrostic is found on the first page of The Tragicall Historie 
of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, in the Quarto edition of 1603. (See 
p. 545.) 

Note the only two O’s or initial ciphers on the page. They are 
the first letters of the lines: — 


O you come most carefully vpon your watch, 
and 
O farewell honest souldier, who hath releeued you ? 


Begin to read from the first cipher, or capital O; to the right; on 
all the letters of all words between the O’s; downwards; spelling 
backwards Onocas, you will arrive at the letter B in the word 
Sbid? 

Begin to read from the lower cipher, or capital O; upwards; to 
the right; on all the letters of all words between the O's; spelling 
backwards ONocAB, you will arrive at the letter B of the same word 
‘bid’; thus keying the signature from the only two initial ciphers 
on the page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


O you come, ete. 


O 
C 
A 
nm Bid them make haste. 


C 
O 
MN, 
O farewell honest souldier, etc. 


The cipherer seems to have taken advantage of the double entente 
of the two first lines of the play. 
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Signature 226. 


This acrostic is also found on the first page of The Tragicall 
IMstorie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, in the Quarto edition of 
1603. (See p. 545.) 

Begin to read from the printer’s ‘signature’ B at the foot of the 
page; to the right; on all letters of all words on the page; upwards; 
spelling BACONOCSICNARF, you will arrive at the initial F of the 
word ‘ farewell,’ in the line: — 


O farewell honest souldier, who hath releeued you ? 


Begin to read from the capital O in this line; to the left (continu- 
ing the direction of the string of letters); upwards; on all letters 
of all words; spelling ONOCABOCSICNARF, you will arrive at the 
terminal F° of the word ‘of’ at the top of the page (and the last 
letter of the string). 


544 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
The acrostic figure here is: — 
The Tragicall Historie oF 
R 


C 
And wil nOt let beliefe take hold of him, 
N 


O 
C 
A 
B_ (Printer’s Signature.) 
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¢ » 
ae iD fr 6 
> & oY ay “Hil Nigh 
UM, dis NNT wm 
Swed 


The Tragicall Hiftorie of 
HAMLET 


Prince of Denmarke. 
Enter two Centinels. 
1. OC Tand: whois that? 
2. IJTisI, 


1. O you come moft carefully vpon your watch, 
2. Andifyoumeete AZarcellus and Horatio, 
The partners of my watch, bid them make hafte. 
1. I will: See who goes there. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus, 
Hor, Friends to this ground. 
Mar.’ Andleegemen to the Dane, 
O farewell honeft fouldier, who hath releeued you? 
1. Barnarde hath my place, giue you good night. 
Mar. Holla, Barnardo. 
2- Say, is Horatio there? 
Hor. Apeeceof him, ue 
2. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Mdarcelixs, 
Mar. WWhathath this thing appear'd againe to night. 
2. Lhauefeenenothing. 
Mar. Horatio fayes febaroat fantafie, 
And wil not let belicfetake hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded fight are feenc by vs, 


There- 
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Signature 227. 


This signature is found on the first page of The Tragedie of 
Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, in the Quarto edition of 1604. 

Note the change that has taken: place in the text of the page. 
Compare it with the previous facsimile. The former signature has 
been obliterated. But scan the last line of this page in the so-called 
second Quarto. It runs: — 


Fran. Barnardo hath my place; giue you good night. 
FRAN BA C O N 


Bee eee ns  ceeeeeee coon ceee ~ 4  eeeeese 6 ~ eeeceesee ~~ eeeesece 


Begin to read from the initial B of ‘ endo? ; along the line; 
on all the letters; spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of 
the last word, ‘ night.’ 

If you choose to include the name of the dramatis personae, you 
will have the name as it is signed to the ‘ Dedication’ of the first 
edition of the Hssayes, namely, FRAN Bacon. 


FRANCIS BACON 


‘ 
= : 
GQ 2 
Syn 9 


The Tragedie o 


Pe NEE El 


Prince of Denmarke. 


Enter Barnardo, and Francifco, two Centinels, 


Bay. Hofe there? 
Frat Nay anfwere me. Stand and vnfolde your felfe. 


Bar, Long liue the King, 
Fran, Barnardo, 
Bar. Hee, 


Fran. Youcome moft carefully vpon your houre, 
Ba. Tisnow ftrooke twelfe, get theeto bed Franci{cos 
Fran. Forthisreliefe muchthanks, tis bitter cold, 
And Iam fick at hart. 
Bar, Haueyou had quiet guard? 
Fran, Notamouleftirring. 
Ba, Well,goodnight: 
Ifyou doe meete Horatio and Marcellus, 
The riualls of my watch, bid them make haft. 
Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 
Fran. Uthinke I heare them, ftand ho, whois there ? 
Hora, Friends to this ground, 
Ma., And Leedgementothe Dane, 
Fran, Giueyou good night, 
Mar, O, farwell honeft fouldiers, who hath relieu’d you? 


Fran, Barnardohath Sd St goodnight, Exit Frat 
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Segnature 228. 


This acrostic is found in the last page of The Tragedie of Othello, 
as it is printed in the Quarto of 1622. 

Begin to read from the initial N of the word ‘ No,’ which is the 
first word of the first line; to the right; downwards; on the term- 
inals of the words of the text; spelling Nocas SicnarF, you will 
arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Frnts.’ 

Here we have an acrostic on terminals of all words on the page, 
beginning on the initial of the first word of the first line, and ending 
on the initial of the first (and only) word of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


No more of that: I pray you in your letters, 


FRANCIS BACON 


Tne Mooreof V ensce. 


No morepfthat: I pray you in your letters, 
When you fhall thefe vnlucky deedes relate, 
Speakeof them as they are; nothing extenwate, 
Nor fer downe ought in malice,then muft you fpeake, 
Of one that lou’d not wifely, but too well : 
Ofone not cafily icalous,but being wrought, 
Perplext inche extreame 3 of oe whofe hand, 
Likethe bafe /udian, threw a peatle away, 
Richer thenall his Tribe: of one whofe fubdued eyes, 
Albeit vnufed to the. melting moode, 
Drops teares as faft as the Arabian trees, 
Their cnedicinall gum; feryou downe this, 
And fay befides,that in Aleppo once, 
Where a Malignant and a Turband T urke, 
Beate a Venetian,and traduc’d the Strate; 
Tooke br’ch throate the circumcifed dog, 
And {mote him thus. He frabs bimfelfe, 
Led. O bloody period. 
Gra, Allthat’s {poke is mard, 
Osh. Lkift thee cre I kild thee,no way but this, 
Killing my felfe,to dic vpona kiffe. He dies, 
Caf. This did I feare,but thought he had no weapon, 
For he was great of heart. 
Lod, O Spartane dog, 
More fell chen anguifh,bunger,or the Sea, 
Looke on the tragicke lodging of this bed: 
Thisis chy worke,the obiett poifons fight, 
Let it be hid : Grarcano, keepc the houfe, 
And ceaze vpon the fortunes of the Moores 
Forthcy fucceed to you,to you Lord Gouernour, 
Remaines the cenfure of this hellith villaine, 
The time,the place,thetortuce: O inforce it, 
My felfewill {traice aboord,and to the State, 
This heauy act with heauy heart relate. 
Exess osmnes. 


FINIS. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ACROSTICS MADE IN AN IDENTICAL WAY, BY JOHN MILTON, BEN 
JONSON, JOSEPH HALL, AND (?) RICHARD BARNFIELD 


Signature 229. 


MILTON’sS poem, which appears (unsigned) in the second Folio of 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, contains one im- 
portant difference from its wording in the first collected edition of 
Milton’s Poems published in 1645; so I print facsimiles from both 
editions. (See p. 553.) 

We find that Milton has used the same method as that used by 
Ben Jonson in his poem in the first Folio. 

Observe the word ‘ bones’ at the end of the first line of the poem. 

Begin to read from the letter B of the word ‘bones’; to the left; 
on the outside letters of the poem; reading clean od the poem; 
spelling BAcOoNo, you will arrive at the letter O of the word ‘ bones, 
having entirely encircled the poem. (This Italianate form cannot be 
here regarded as the ablative.) 

Begin to read from the letter O of the word ‘ bones’; to the one 
on the outside letters of the poem; clean around the poem; spelling 
OnocaB (=Bacono), you will arrive at the letter B of the word 
‘bones,’ having again entirely encircled the poem. 


? 
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I reproduce the outside letters showing the reading in the second 
Folio. The spelling is different in the Poems of Milton (Edition of 
1645), but does not alter the result. 


WHATN EEDEMYSHAKESPEAREFORHISHONOURDBONES 


ih ; Ss 
O D 
Vv D 
D E 
W E 
T ay 
H AN 
F YY 
T T 
H E 
AN K 
T G 
D G 
A E 
THAT KINGS FOR SUCH A TOMBE WOULD WISH TO DIE 


Signature 250. 


Now note that if you begin to read from the initial B of the word 
‘bones’; to the left; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spelling Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Bones 
A 
C 
O 


Name. 


Now note that if you begin to read from the initial F of the word 
‘Fame’; to the left; upwards; through the poem and back again; 
on all letters of all words; spelling Fran Bacon, you will again 
arrive at the initial N of the word ‘ Name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


ae 


A 


a > 
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The reader will now observe that the reading of the fourth line 
from the bottom of the poem runs, in the second Folio version: — 


Then thou our fancy of her selfe bereaving. 
And that in the facsimile from the Poems of Milton, it runs: — 
Then thou our fancy of it self bereaving. 


The change of the word ‘her,’ in the Folio of 1632, to the word 
‘it’ looks like a revision by Milton for his collected edition of 1645. 
This revision throws another acrostic into the poem, as follows. 

Begin to read from the only letter F in the last line; to the right; 
upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling FFRAUNCIS 
Bacon, you will arrive again at the initial N of the word ‘name.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Name 


O 
ia 
B 
S 
I 
C 
N 
U 
A 
R 


F 
That Kings For such a Tomb would wish to die. 
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As we have found these acrostics in a poem by Milton, let us turn 
to a book which Walter Begley ascribed to Milton for reasons given 
fully by him in his introduction to his translation in 1902 of the first 
and anonymous Latin edition of 1648. This book is entitled ova 
Solyma, and is a work of the same literary type as More’s Utopia, 
or Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

I reproduce the title-page of the first edition of 1648,as it appears 
in Begley’s reproduction in facsimile. (See page 556.) You will ob- 
serve that it is anonymous. But facing the title-page is a page con- 
taining nothing but two lines of Latin, which run: — 


Cujus opus, studio cur tantum quaeris inani ? 
Qui legis, et frueris, feceris esse tuum. 


Begley translates these Latin lines as follows: — 


‘ Whose is the book ?’ do you ask. ‘ Why start such a bootless en- 
quiry ? 
If you but read and enjoy, you will have made it your own.’ 

Begin to read from the last letter ‘I’ of the last word on the 
first line; on all letters of all words; to the left; downwards; spelling 
Inotirm™ (=Miltoni=of Milton), you will arrive at the last letter of 
the second line, which is the M in the word ‘tuum.’ 

The acrostie figure here is: — 
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Signature 258. 


Now treat the types of the title-page itself as a string of letters; 
you will observe that the first letter of the string is the N of ‘Nova,’ 
and that the last letter of the string is the M of the date. (See p. 556.) 

Begin to read from the letter N of the word ‘ Nova’; to the right; 
downwards; on all letters of all words; spelling Norim (Milton), 
you will arrive at the last letter of the string, which is the letter M 
of the date at the bottom of the page. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


NOVA 
O 
Ak 
L 


I 
MDCXLVIUI 


It is worth remembering that when in the following year a second 
edition of this book appeared, it bore the following full imprint: — 


Londini: Typis Johannis Legati, et venundantur 
per Thomam Underhill sub signo Biblii in vico 
Anglice dicto Woodstreet. MDCXLIX. 


And also that thetwo Latin lines containing his name MiLTont (of or 
by Milton), which in the first edition had had a page to themselves, 
were now, in the second edition, transferred to the place on the title- 
page usually occupied by the author’s name. 
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NOV Ai 


SOLYM4 


Libri Sex. 


LONDINY, 
Typis Joannis Lacart. 
M DC XL VIII. 
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Signature 254. 

My friend Richard T. Holbrook, professor of Medizval French 
and Italian literature in Bryn Mawr College, has written a valuable 
little book on Milton’s relation to the music and musicians of his 
time.’ I have had the privilege of reading this book in manuscript 
and the still more generous one of quoting freely from those pass- 
ages which throw light on my own work. Indeed, I am indebted 
to my friend for the suggestion that acrostics might be found in 
Milton’s Italian poems. Professor Holbrook offers both acrostic and 
circumstantial evidence to show that Leonora Baroni was the name 
of the woman to whom Milton addressed these poems. Masson dis- 
misses, as a fancy for which there is no real ground, the surmise 
that they were addressed to this attractive and famous singer.’ 

Donna Leonora’s initials were L. B. Now it is not to be supposed 
that the good-looking John Milton was an anchorite, or that he was 
ignorant of the literary devices and tricks of type so common among 
the Italian wits of that day. It is even possible that he had seen a 
book, issued at Venice in 1623 and again at Naples in 1628, entitled 
Il Teatro delle glorie della signora Adriana Basile. Adriana was a 
Neapolitan singer, famous from about 1600 to about 1640. This book 
contains poems by a score of authors, some of them of noble birth, 
and in several languages,— Latin, Greek, Spanish, and Italian. 
Among others, Francesco Massa lauds Adriana and her husband, 
Muzio Baroni, in fourteen hexameters, the znetials of which form 
the name of Muzio (Mutius), and the jinals that of Adriana Basile 
(Basilis).° 

But we must face the possibility that Milton knew little and cared 
less about such ‘toys’ as acrostics.’ If that was the case, it is inter- 
esting to discover that he saw fit to use, or devise, those which 
you have already seen, and those, very skilfully concealed, which 
follow. 


14 Poet and his Music. By Richard T. Holbrook. (Not yet published.) 

2 The Poetical Works of John Milton: edited, with Memoir, etc., by David 
Masson, vol. i, p. 62. Also, Life of John Milton. Masson, vol. i, pp. 774-5. 1859. 

8 See A. Ademollo, Za bell’ Adriana, etc. Citta di Castello, 1888, pp. 320-323. 

4 But what about that outrageous practical joke which Milton, at the age of 37, 
played on William Marshall in the Greek inscription under Milton’s own portrait 
in the first collected edition of his own poems in 1645? 
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In the light of the purely historical (non-acrostic) part of Pro- 
fessor Holbrook’s argument that the unknown Italian lady may well 
have been Leonora Baroni, it is interesting to note that the typo- 
graphical opening of the first Italian sonnet is composed of the 


word Donna, and the initials 3 (See p. 564.) Their position in the 
sonnet itself is: — 


DoNNA 
L 
B 


Professor Holbrook tells me that, according to an opinion given to 
him by an accomplished mathematician, the combination D L B at 
the beginning of the sonnet * might occur, by chance, once in eight 
thousand sonnets. The calculation is based on the theory of chances. 
The greater the number of letters occurring as initials at the begin- 
ning of the verses, the smaller would be the chance that a given 
combination, or monogram, would fall at the very beginning and 
nowhere else. 

Now begin to read from the initial D of the word ‘ Donna,’ to the 
right; on all the letters of all the words; spelling Donna LEoNoRA, 
you will arrive at the letter A, with which the line ends. 

Begin to read from the initial L of the first word of the second 
line; to the right; upwards; on all the letters of all the words; spell- 
ing Leonora, you will again arrive at the last letter A on the first 
line; thus meeting and keying the previous reading. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


DONNA LEggiadra il cui bel nOme hoONORA 


* This sonnet is the first poem in a sequence of six poems, all of them being 
sonnets, save the third, which is a canzone. There are eighty-five lines in these 


six poems, as may be readily seen, with the monogram D L B at the head, where 
we should expect it to be, 
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Signature 235. 


Donna 
Begin again to read from the initial Bin thegroup L __ to the 
B 


right; upwards; spelling BARont, you will arrive at the letter I of the 
word ‘il’ on the second line. (See p. 564.) 

Begin to read from the only letter B on the first line; to the right, or 
to the left; downwards; spelling Baroni, you will arrive again at 
the letter I of the word ‘il’ on the second line; thus keying the 
signature BARONI. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Bel nome honora 


R 
O 
N 
Il nobil, ete. 
N 
O 
R 
A 
Ben e colui, ete. 
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Now observe the words L’ entrata (twelfth line). They may mean 
‘the beginning,’ or ‘the entrance.’ (See p. 564.) 

Begin to read from the initial I of the word ‘ 7d’ (first line); to 
the right; downwards; on the terminals of all the words; spelling 
Ivoras ARONOEL (Leonora Baroni), you will arrive at the letter L 
of the words ‘ L’ entrata’ (twelfth line). 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Donna leggiadra i The English of this may be ren- 
dered, ‘ Fair Lady, Leonora 
Baroni’? One may be permitted to 


wonder whether Milton disclosed 
his acrostic skill to Mary Powell. 


HOZOnPAEAOZ 


L’ entrata, 


_ Norr.— This is a pretty play with the words, rather than an acrostic: it com- 
bines both. 
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Let us now turn to the second Italian sonnet, by Milton. (See 
p- 564.) 

Begin to read from the initial L of the first word of the second line; 
to the right; on all the letters of all the words; spelling Leonora, — 
you will arrive at the letter A at the end of the word ‘ pastorella,’ 
which is the last letter on the line. 

Begin to read from the last letter (A of the word ‘ sera’) of the 
first line; to the left; downwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spelling A Leonora, you will again arrive at the last letter A in the 
word ‘ pastorella.’ 

Begin to read from the last letter (A of the word ‘ bella’) of the 
third line; to the left; upwards; on all the letters of all the words; 
spelling A Lronora, you will again arrive at the last letter A in the 
word ‘ pastorella.’ 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


serA 


L 
E 
O 
N 
O 
R 
L’ avEzza giOviNetta es 


O 
N 
O 
E 
L 


bellA 
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Leonora Baroni was commonly spoken of as L’Adrianella, or 
simply as Adrianella. We are therefore not altogether surprised to 
find that the first two lines of the second Italian sonnet contain still 
another acrostic. (See p. 564.) 

Begin to read from the letter A which is the end of the word 
‘sera’ in the first line; to the left; downwards; spelling ADRIANELLA, 
you will arrive at the last letter of the second line, thus: — 


QUAL IN COLLE ASPRO, AL IMBRUNIR DI cea 


eee eee eS eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er 


Or, if you Ree to see the two lines laid out as a string of letters, 
the acrostic can be shown like this: — 
ee ID ENV EE aL ea ORPSA ELLOC a LAUQ Ee ee GIOVINETTA be Ere om 


Observe that these two lines contain precisely fifty-nine letters. 
Counting from the end of either line will show you that the letter 
A of the word ‘Qual’ is the centre of this string. 

Now turn to the next signature. 
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Again observe the first two lines of the second sonnet. (See 
p. 564.) They run: — 


QUAL IN COLLE ASPRO, AL IMBRUNIR DI SERA 
LPAVEZZA GIOVINETTA PASTORELLA 


As a working hypothesis let us suppose that Milton is playing 
with the types of these lines. Let us bear in mind that the meaning 
of ‘qual’ is who, or one who. The middle letter of these two lines is 
the A of ‘Qual’ (Qua may mean ‘ Here,’ ‘In this place’). Let us 
therefore suppose that there is a double entente in the word ‘Qual,’ and 
look at these two lines of type asa cipher, or circle of letters, divided 
after the letter L of the word ‘Qual.’ We find that if you begin to 
read from the letter L of the word ‘Qual’; to the left; downwards, 
and around the circle of letters; spelling Leonora Baroni, you 
will arrive at the letter I of the word ‘in’; and thus meet the letter 
L from which you started. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

L i 


n (0) r a B a 
L| 1-N-C-O-L-L-E-A-S-P-R-O-A-EF-M-B-R-U-N-I-R-D-I-S-E-R-A~ A, 


ASP 


L 
L 
Q-L-A-V-E-Z-Z-A- G -I-O~V—I-N-E-T-T-A—P~A-S-T-O-R-E% 


The observant reader will note that when we join these two lines 
at the ends in this way we get the word ‘Qual’ at one end, and the 
word ‘ella,’ at the other. This result may not be intentional. It is 
worth mentioning. 

Compare these tricks of type with that used by Tasso when hon- 
ouring another Leonora. I quote again from A Poet and his Music, 
by Professor R. T. Holbrook: ‘In his Life of Torquato Tasso ( Vita 
di Torquato Tasso, ete. In Venetia, Mpcxx1), the Marquis Giovanni 
Battista Manso (1560 ?-1645), who had been Tasso’s host at Naples 
in 1592 and entertained Milton early in 1639, declares that no one 
had ever discovered the identity of the lady so greatly loved by 
Tasso, although in many parts of his rimes he artfully disclosed 
her name, which was Leonora, and especially in the sonnet which 
begins, Pose, che V arte inuidiosa ammira [Roses that envious 
Art admires], wherein he thus concludes: . . . ' dv si degno cor tuo 
strale onora [And honour thine arrow with so worthy a heart], where 
with the last syllable of the word “strale” [i. e. Le] and with the 
following “onora,” he composed the name of Leonora; and in 
many other places likewise, in which, playing on the words “ ora” and 
“aura,” he stealthily reveals the name of his lady.’ 


Nore. — See Milton’s second epigram, Ad Leonoram Romae Canentem. 


(45) 
For my relief; yet hadft no reafon why, 
Whether the Mufe, or Love call thee hi; mate, 
Bosh them I ferve,and of their train am I. 


TT. 

Donna leggiadra it cui bel nome honora 
L’herbofa val di Rheno, ¢ it nobit varcoy 
Ben é colui d’ogné valore [carco 
Qual tuo fpirto gentil non innamordy 

Che dolcemente moftra fi di fuora 
De fuoi atti foavi giamaz parco, 

E i don’, che fon d’ amor facste ed arco, 
La ondel alta tua virtu 8 infiora. 

Quando tu vaga parli, o licta canté 
Che mover poffa duro alpeftre leguo, 
Guardi ciafiun a glt occhi, ed a gli orecchi 

L’entrata, chi dite fi truova indegno ; 
Gratla fola di fi glivaglia, inanti 
Che'l difio amorofo al cuor s'inuecchi. 


Ill. 
Qual in colle afbro, al imbrunir di fere 
L'avetré giovinetta paftorella 
Va bagnando Chertetra firana e belle 
Che mal fi pande a difufare fpena 


Fuot 


(46) 
Fuor di fua natis alana primavera, 
Coft Amor meco inf la lingua fuella 
Deft. il fior novo di ffrania favella, 
Mentre io di teyvexzofamente alsera; 
Canto, dal mio buon popol non intefo 
E'l bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno, 
Axor lovolfc,ed io aValtrui pefo 
Seppi ch’ Amor cofa mai volfe ndarno. 
Deh! foil mio cuor lento e°l duro feno 
A chi pianta dat ciel {i buon terreno. 
Canzone. 
Idonfi donne e giovani amoroft 
Af accoftandofi attoruo, e perche fcrivi, 
Perche tu fcrivi in lingua ignota c flrana 
Verfegziando d’ainor, e come t oft ? 
Dinne, fe la tua fpeme fia mai vana, 
E de penfigri lo miglior t arvivt ; 
Cofi mivan burlando, altri rivé 
Altri lidi tafpettan, @ aleve onde 
Nelle cui verdi fponde 
Spunsati ad hor , ad bor a la tua chioms 
Liimmortal guiderdon @ererne frondé 
Perche alle fpalle tue foverchia fomaa 2 


Canyon dirotti, ¢tuper me rifponds 
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Signature 240. 


This acrostic is found in Hpigramme XX XVII. On Chev’rill 
The Lawyer, by Ben Jonson (see p. 568). 

Begley hazards the guess that Chev’rill The Lawyer was a hit at 
Francis Bacon (Js it Shakespeare, p. 92), and my friend John Macy 
shows me that if we begin to read from the initial N of the first 
word of the first line; to the right; downwards; on all the letters of 
all the words, spelling Nocas Sicnarr (Francis Bacon), we shall 
arrive at the initial F of the first word of the last line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


N | O cause, 


Ld tela xole 


For this: 


The reader will observe the way the letters are bunched around 
the large initial N. They are arranged thus; independently of the 


cipher: — N°? oa 
B 


The capital letters of the stanza also tell a story. They are: — 


ATO C 


F 


Here we have FF BACON, without much difficulty. 

There is no reason to suppose that this was a malicious squib. 
I have heard as personal and pungent wit applied by one member 
to another of a club of friendly acquaintances. They were fond of 
hard hitting in those days. It may have been written and handed 
around in manuscript with real malice. We do not know. 
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This acrostic is found in Hpigramme LITIT by Ben Jonson, as 
it appears in the Folio edition of his works dated 1616. (See below.) 

Begin to read from the terminal N of the word ‘On’ in the title 
On Chev’ril; to the left; on the terminals; downwards; spelling 
Nooas, you will arrive at the initial terminal B of the word ‘ barre.’ 

Begin to read from the terminal N of the word ‘men,’ which is 
the last word of the stanza; to the left; upwards; on the termin- 
als; spelling Nocas, you will arrive again at the initial terminal B 
of the word ‘ barre.’ 

Begin to read from the terminal N of the last word of the stanza; 
to the left; upwards; on all the letters of all the words of the stanza 
and its title; spelling NocABACON, you will arrive at the terminal N 
of the word ‘On’ in the title. 

In both instances the acrostic figure is : — 


ON CHEWRIL 


LIIIl 


On CHEV RIL. 


CjHevnil cryes out, my verfes libells are; 
And threatens the Starre-chamber, and the barre: 
What are thy petulant pleadings, Chev’ril, then, 
That quit’ft the caufe fo oft, and raylft at men? 


The Epigramme as here printed is a literal and typographical 
copy of its rendering in the Folio of 1616, in the Lenox Library, 
New York. 
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2 > Zo Cyt e 0 G 
On CHEVRILL THE LAWYER, 


N° caufe, nor client fat, will Cuev’r1xx Ieefe, 
But as they come, on both fides he takes fees, 
And pleafeth both. For while he melts his greace 
For this ; that winnes, for whom he holds his peace. 


XXXVIII.- 
To Person GYVILTIE, 


Facsimile from the first Folio edition of Ben Jonson’s Works. Published in 1616. 


XXXVII. 
On CHEV'RILL THE LAWYER. 


N° caufe, nor client fat, will CHEv'RILE leefe, 
But as they come, on both fides he takes fees, 

Aad pleafeth both. For while he melts his greafe 
For this: that winnes, for whom he holds his peace. 


Facsimile from the second Folio edition of Ben Jonson’s Works. Published in 1640. 
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Signature 242. 


This acrostic is found in Hpigramme LVI. On Poet-Ape, by Ben 
Jonson (see pp. 572-573). 

I print this L’pigramme in facsimile from the first Folio (1616) of 
the Works of Ben Jonson, and also in facsimile from the second 
Folio, which was published in 1640. Bacon was Attorney-General 
in 1616, and had been dead fourteen years at the date of the second 
Folio. It is therefore interesting to observe the dropped letters at 
the end of the last word of the poem as it appears in the latter 
edition. I am told by Mr. Robert Seaver of The Riverside Press 
that these letters were probably dropped by intention, as the im- 
probability of so even a typographical result by accident would be 
too great to admit of another explanation. 

Let us take the hint, if it is one, and drop, or disregard the silent 
“e’s’ of the words at the ends of the lines of the poem. 

Begin to read from the terminal F of the word ‘ chief(e)’; which 
is the last word of the first line; to the left; on terminals; down- 
wards; spelling Fran Bacon, you will arrive at the terminal N of 
the word ‘ own(e).’ 

Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ From,’ which is the 
first word of the last line; to the right; upwards; on terminals; 
spelling FrAN Bacon, you will again arrive at the terminal N of the 
word ‘own(e).’ , 

The acrostic figure here is: — 

Poore Poet-Ape, that would be thought our chieF(e) 


From locks of wooll, ete. 
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Begin to read from the initial F of the word ‘ From,’ which is the 
first word of the last line; to the right; upwards; on the terminals; 
spelling Frrauncis Bacon, you will arrive at the terminal N of 
the word ‘ON’ in the title ‘ON POET-APE.’ 


ON POET-APE. 


eo) 


C 
A 
B 
S 

I 

C 
N 
U 
A 
R 
F 


From locks of wooll, ete. 
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The epigram On Poet-Ape, read in the light of the acrostics which 
are found running through it, is subject to much interpretation. We 
seem to have Bacon here charged with taking up all, and with 
making each man’s wit his own. We seem to see him charged with 
buying up reversions of old plays and with re-writing them. Jonson 
seems to have supposed that Bacon made money out of his literary 
work. He takes the attitude, not unknown in these days, that a man 
was doing a contemptible thing when he bought plays or manu- 
scripts written by other men, re-wrote them, and turned them out 
under other than the original author’s name. It is possible that 
when these squibs were written, Ben Jonson was not aware of the 
vast plans for the advancement of learning which Bacon was ma- 
turing, and of the important part which the Drama might play in 
Bacon’s great scheme. We know that Jonson came to know and to 
revere Bacon at a later period, and to write of him in his Scriptorum 
Catalogus (Discoveries) that he ‘hath filled up all numbers, and per- 
formed that in our tongue, which may be compared or preferred 
either to insolent Greece, or haughty Rome...: so that he may 
be named, and stand as the mark and aku of our language.’ Read- 
ers will be interested to compare this praise of Francis Bacon with 
similar praise of Shakespeare in Ben Jonson’s poem 7o the memory 
of my beloued, The Avthor Mr. William Shakespeare, in the first 
Folio, which I give in facsimile on pp. 324 and 325. 
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: LV. 
On Poet-APE, 


peor Port-Are, that would be thought our chiefe, 
Whofe workes are eene the fripperie of wit, 
From brocageis become fo bolda thiefe, 
As we, the rob’d, leaue rage, and pittie it. 
At firft he made low thifts, would picke and gleane, 
Buy the reuerfion of old playes; now growne 
To’a little wealth, and credit in the /cene, 
He takes vp all, makes each mans wit his owne. 
And, told of this, he flightsit. Tut, fuch crimes 
The fluggith gaping auditor deuoures; 
He markes not whofe’twas firft: and after-times 
May iudge it to be his, as well as ours. 
Foole, as if halfe eyes will notknowa fleece 
From locks of wooll, or fhreds from the whole peece ? 


Facsimile from the first Folio edition of Ben Jonson’s Works. Published in 1616. 


Epigrammes. 


LVI. 
ON PoetT-APeE. 


Oore Port-Ape, that would be thought our chiefe, 
Whofe Works are eene the frippery of wit, 

From brocage is become fo bold a.theefe, 

As we, the robd, leave rage, and pitie it. 
At firft he made low fhifts, would pick and gleane, 

Buy the reverfion of old Playes; now growne 
Toa Jittle wealth, and credit in the Scene, 

He takes up all, makes each mans wit his owne., 
And, told of this, he flights ic, Tut, fuch crimes 

The fluggith gaping auditor devoures; 
He markes not whofe ‘twas firft: and after-times 

judge it to be his, as well as ours. 

Foolc, as if halfe eyes will not know a fleece 

From locks of wooll, or fhreds from the whole pec, , 


LVIJI. 

On Bauves, AND Usurers. 
1B as their ends, their fruits were fo the fame, 
Baudry’, and Ufury were onc kind of game. 

LVITI. 
To Groome Ipsort. 


[> EO T, laft night, I prayd thee but forbeare_ 
To reade my verfess now I mult to heare: 
For offring, with thy fmiles, my wit to grace, 
Thy ignorance ftill laughs 10. the wrong place. 
nd fo my fharpnefle chou no lefle dif-joynts, 
Than thou did’ft late my fenfe, loafing my points. 
So have I feene at Curist-mafle fposts, one Jott, 
And, hood-wink'd, for a man, entbrace a poft 


LIX. 
On SPIES. 


Facsimile from the second Folio edition of Ben Jonson’s Works. Published in 1640. 
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Signature 243. 


Hall (later a bishop) affords us an example of the kind of satire 
that could be written against a salacious or otherwise objectionable 
anonymous author. He does it in such a way that the author writhes 
under the lash, but is deprived of legal redress unless he discloses 
his identity and acknowledges that he is the author of the writing 
satirised. The satire to which I refer was written by Hall against an 
author whom he disguises under the suggestive name Labeo. It 
was published in his Virgidemiae (‘A Bundle of Rods’), in 1598, 
and is to be found in Book rv, Sat. 1, line 37, and runs: — 


‘Labeo is whip’t, and laughs me in the face; 
Why ? for I smite and hide the galled place. 
Gird but the Cynick’s Helmet on his head," 
Cares he for Talus or his Flayle of lead ? 
Long as the crafty Cuttle lieth sure 
In the black Cloude of his thick vomiture; 
Who list complain of wronged faith or fame 
When he may shift it to another’s name?’ 


Horace refers us to one Labeo in Book 1, Sat. iii, line 82, the note 
to which says ‘ Furiosior M. Antistio Labeone, Jurisconsulto contu- 
maci ac importuno, qui multa nimis libere in Augustum dixit,’ and 
gives a further reference to Suetonius, Jn Augustum, c. 54. See Q 
HAoratii Flacci, Poemata cum Commentariis: Joh. Min-Ellii, Rot- 
terdami (1714). In Philemon Holland’s translation (1606) of Sue- 
tonius’s Historie of Twelve Caesars (The Tudor Translation, p. 128), 
we read: ‘ Antistius Labeo at a certaine Election of Senatours, when 
one man chooseth another, made choise of M. Lepidus, who some- 
time was (Augustus) mortall enemie, and then in Exile. Now when 
he demaunded of the said Antistius, If there were not others more 
worthy to be chosen? hee returned this aunswere, That every man had 
his owne liking and judgement by himselfe.’ 


1 Begley connects the reference to the Cynick’s Helmet with the Knights of the 
Helmet who attended the Prince of Purpoole in the Gray’s Inn Revels at which 
A Comedy [or A Play] of Errors was played in 1594. This is a mere inference on 
Begley’s part, but it is worth noting alongside Francis Bacon’s letter to Eliza- 
beth: which he dates ‘from my Tub not yet hallowed by your sacred Majesty, 
this XIIth of March, 1599, 

Gray’s Inn was ‘ situate within the manor of Pirpoole in Holborne, being an 
ancient Prebend of the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul in London.’ (Stowe, 
Chronicle, Edition 1631, p. 1073.) The transition from Pirpoole to Purpoole is 
made by an easy pun; and while here we may as well also remember that Carleton, 
in a gossiping news-letter to Chamberlain, dated April-May 11, 1606, tells him 
that “Sir Francis Bacon was married yesterday to his young wench in Maribone 
Chapel. He was clad from top to toe in purple, etc. Bacon was 45-46 years of age 
at this time. (See also Js i¢ Shakespeare? By A Cambridge Graduate, pp. 12-20.) 

The reader may draw what conclusions he will from this note. 


. 
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Let us examine Satire 1, Book 1, by the same writer (see pp. 576- 
577.) 

Begin to read from the initial F' of the first word of the first line; 
to theright; downwards; on the initials of the words; spelling FrrAn- 
cis Bacon, you will arrive at the initial N of the word ‘not’ (second 
line, page 24, of facsimile). 

Begin to read from the initial F of the first word of the last line; 
to the left; upwards; on the initials of the words; spelling Frran- 
cis Bacon, you will again arrive at the initial N of the word ‘not’ 
(second line, page 24); thus keying the cipher from opposite ends 
of the complete satire, to a central point. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


jYor shame write better Labeo, or write none. 


For shame write cleanly Labeo, or write none. 


It is possible that Hall knew the Bacons’ method of signature, and 
in this way wrote the name of the man satirised. The application of 
the satire would thus become apparent to Bacon. For Hall’s relations 
with the Bacon family see the Dictionary of National Biography. 

The facsimiles are made from the edition of 1602. 
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This acrostic is found in An Ode, a poem printed in Poems: In 
diuers humours. I have already remarked upon the reasons which 
have led some scholars to ascribe this book to Barnfield (see footnote 
to p. 15; and text of p. 174). The version which I use is that found 
in Arber’s reprint. I have been unable to obtain a facsimile (see 
p. 581.) 

Begin to read on the initial A of the first word of the first line; to 
the right; downwards; on the initials; spelling ANTONIO, you will 
arrive at the initial O of the word ‘of’ in the line: — 

Carelesse of thy sorrowing. 

Begin to read from the initial F of the first word of the last line; 
to the right; upwards; on the initials; spelling FRANCISCO, you will 
arrive again at the initial O of the word ‘ of’ in the line: — 

Carelesse of thy sorrowing. 


FRANCIS BACON 579 
The acrostie figure here is: — 
A S it fell vpon a Day, 


N 
At 
O 
N 


I 
Of thy sorrowing. 


R 
Faithfull friend, from flatt’ring foe. 
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Signature 245. 


This acrostic is also found in An Ode (see p. 581). 

Begin to read from the initial A of the first word of the first line 
of the poem; to the right; downwards; on the terminals; spelling 
ANTONIO BaAcono, you will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘on,’ 
in the line: — 

None takes Pitty on thy paine. 


Begin to read from the initial F of the first word of the last line 
of the poem; to the right; upwards; on the terminals; spelling Hue Se 
cisco BAcono, you will again arrive at the initial O of the word ‘on,’ 
in the line quoted above. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


A S it fell vpon a Day, 


N 
ap 
O 
N 
I 
O 
B 
A 
C 
O 
N 
On thy paine: 
N 
O 
CO 
A 
B 
O 
C 
S 
I 
C 
N 
A 
R 


Faithfull friend, from flatt’ring foe. 
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An Ode. 


A’ it fell vpon a Day, 

In the merrie Month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade, 

Which a groue of Myrtles made, 
Beastes did leape, and Birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and Plants did spring: 
Euery thing did banish mone, 

Saue the Nightingale alone. 

Shee (poore Bird) as all forlorne, 
Leand her Breast vp-till a Thorne, 
And there sung the dolefulst Ditty, 
That to heare it was great Pitty. 
Fre, fie, fie, now would she cry 

Teru Teru, by and by: 

That to heare her so complaine, 
Scarce I could from Teares refraine: 
For her griefes so liuely showne, 
Made me thinke vpon mine owne. 

Ah (thought I) thou mournst in vaine; 
None takes Pitty on thy paine: 
Senslesse Trees, they cannot heere thee; 
Ruthlesse Beares, they wil not cheer thee. 
King Pandion, hee is dead : 

All thy friends are lapt in Lead. 

All thy fellow Birds doe singe, 
Carelesse of thy sorrowing. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smilde, 
Thou and I, were both beguilde. 
Euerie one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in miserie: 

Words are easie, like the winde; 
Faithfull friends are hard to finde: 
Euerie man will bee thy friend, 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend: 
But if store of Crownes be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigall, 

Bountifull, they will him call. 

And with such-like flattering, 

Pitty but hee were a King. 

If hee bee adict to vice, 

Quickly him, they will intice. 

If to Woemen hee be bent, 

They haue at Commaundement. 

But if Fortune once doe frowne, 
Then farewell his great renowne: 
They that fawnd on him before, 

Vse his company no more. 

Hee that is thy friend indeed, 

Hee will helpe thee in thy neede: 

If thou sorrowe, hee will weepe; 

If thou wake, hee cannot sleepe: 
Thus of euerie griefe, in hart, 

Hee, with thee, doeth beare a Part. 
These are certaine Signes, to knowe 
Faithfull friend, from flatt’ring foe. 
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CHAPTER XV 


INSTANCES OF WORK ACKNOWLEDGED BY FRANCIS BACON IN 
WHICH SIMILAR ACROSTIC SIGNATURES ARE FOUND CON- 
STRUCTED BY THE SAME METHOD AS ARE THOSE WHICH 
HAVE PRECEDED 


Essayes — Religious Meditations — Places of perswasion and dis- 
swasion — A Translation of Certaine Psalmes 


Signature 246. 


I now turn to the little volume by Francis Bacon which contains 
the three small books, each with an anonymous title-page, entitled, 
Essayes, Religious Meditations, Placesof perswasion and disswasion 
(published 1597). In his ‘ Dedication’ to ‘his deare Brother’ An- 
thony, which is given in facsimile on pages 28-29, Bacon does not say 
in so many words that the three books had been going around anon- 
ymously in manuscript, ‘as they passed long agoe’ from his pen; 
and by the phrase ‘retiring and withdrawing mens conceites’ he may 
have meant simply ‘not printing.’ He does say, however, ‘ These 
fragments of my conceites were going to print. To labour the staie 
of them had bin troublesome, and subiect to interpretation; and to 
let them passe had beene to adventure the wrong they mought receiue 
by vntrue Coppies, or by some garnishment, which it mought please 
any that should set them forth to bestow vpon them. Therefore 
T helde it best discreation to publish them my selfe as they passed long 
agoe from my pen.’ It is a fair supposition that these essays had 
been anonymous in their manuscript form, though we haye no direct 
evidence that they were. That the first printed edition is without 
name on its three title-pages leads one to suppose that Bacon had 
prepared them for anonymous publication and had inserted the 
signed dedication before going to press. 

Be that as it may: I was curious to know if Bacon had put his 
mark of identification on the essays, in his usual manner, and by his 
usual method. There is no indication that he did so, until we come 
to the last essay in the first book, Hssayes. Here we find that there 
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is no word on the first page with an initial N except the word ‘ Ne- 
gociating’ in the title. As the first word of the title begins with an 
initial O, we are on the track of a possible signature. 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word‘ Frnts’ at the end; to the 
right; upwards; throughout the essay; on the initials of the words 
of the text; spelling F Bacono, Fr Bacono, or Fra BAcONo, you 
will arrive at the initial O of the word ‘ Of,’ which is the first word 
of the title. Thus we have here a signature from the first letter of 
the first (and only) word on the last line to the first letter of the first 
word of the first line. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Of Of Of 
N N N 
O O O 
C C C 
A A A 
B B B 
FINIS R A 
FINIS R 


FINIS 
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Signature 247. 


Now note the words ‘backe againe,’ which begin the last line of 
the first page of the essay. 

Begin to read from the initial B of the word ‘ backe’; to the right; 
upwards; on the initials of the text; spelling BAcono, you will arrive 
at the initial O of the word ‘ Of’ in the title. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Of Negociating. 
N 


O 
C 
A 
Backe againe 
Begin to read from the initial O of the word ‘Of’ in the title; 
downwards; to the right; on the initials of the words of the text; 
spelling backwards OnocaB, you will arrive at the initial B of the 
word ‘backe.’ Thus this signature is keyed forwards and back- 
wards from the initial of the first word of the first line to the initial 
of the first word of the last line. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


Of Negociating. 
N 


O 
C 
A 


Backe againe 


Note that these results are accomplished by the simple expedient 
of banishing the initial N from the words of the first page of text 
excepting the initials of the words of the title. 
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586 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 248. 


This acrostic is found in the last of the ‘Meditationes Sacre,’ 
which compose the second of the three books of Hssayes, etc. 

Readers of original texts of that time will be accustomed to 
the irregular division of words, so they will not be surprised to see 
that the word ‘vbique,’ on the first line of the text, is cut in two 
after the letter ‘v.’ This attracted my attention, because without 
this division there would not have been a letter ‘b’ on the outside 
of the text in any line of the meditation. 

Note that the letter (on the top line) above the ‘b’ is ‘ O.’ 

Begin to read from the letter ‘O’ next to the big decorative let- 
ter ‘C’; around the whole two pages (or the first page alone); on 
the outside letters of the solid text; to the right; spelling ONno- 
CAB, i. e. Bacono, backwards, you will arrive at the letter ‘b’ of the 
word ‘ v-bique.’ 


FRANCIS BACON 


Here are the outside letters of the text: 


Ontradictioneslinguarumv 


Mo my ato —f 6 am et Go 
MBnwaeobBsexaroonnese 
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588 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
Signature 249. 


This acrostic also is found in the last of the ‘Meditationes Sacre. 
Begin to read from the capital O, or cipher, which stands next to 
the ornamental letter; to the right; downwards; on all the letters of 
all the words; spelling backwards ONocCAB OCSICNARF, i. e. Fran- 
cisco Bacono, you will arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Frits.’ 
The acrostic figure here is: — 


>) 


2 


Ar AZQOMROOWPOOZO 


| 


INIS. 
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FRANCIS BACON 


ECP aN at eck 
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590 SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES 


Signature 250. 


The last book in this little volume of Hssayes, etc., is that of 
‘The Coulers of good and euill a fragment.’ 

Note the phrase ‘So deale with the E-,’ on the last line of the first 
page, entitled ‘A Table of Coulers, or.’ (See p. 592.) In looking 
over the pages at the front and the end of this book for a sugges- 
tion which would guide me to an acrostic, this phrase at the foot 
of that page which is not numbered but which should be page 18 
(verso), ‘So deale with the E-,’ looked as if it might be a memoran- 
dum to refresh the writer’s memory that he had cut off the capitals. 
JT at once set out in the margin all the capitals used in the thirty-six 
pages. 

I then began to read from the capital F of the word ‘ Frnts’ at 
the end of the book and read back through all the capitals used in 
the book ; spelling Francisco Bacono, I was not altogether sur- 
prised to find that the final O of the signature was the first O of the 
title-page to the book. 

The acrostic figure here is: — 


Of 


FINIS. 


Here we have a signature written in the simple method of which 
we have an analogous example by Spite monk Francesco Colonna, 
mentioned on page 89. 

Note that these capitals run through thirty-six pages. I must ask 
the reader’s pardon for printing them all in facsimile. It is an im- 
portant example of the mental byplay of a genius. 


Nil 
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FRANCIS BACON 603 


Signature 251. 


This acrostic is found in ‘A Translation of Certaine Psalmes, 
on the last page of the little book of seven Psalms made into English 
verse by Francis Bacon, and dedicated by him to Mr. George Her- 
bert. The book was published in 1625. The ‘ Dedication’ runs :— 


To His Very Good Friend 
MR. GEORGE HERBERT. 


The pains that it pleased you to take about some of my writings 
I cannot forget; which did put me in mind to dedicate to you this 
poor exercise of my sickness. Besides, it being my manner for 
dedications, to choose those that I hold most fit for the argument, I 
thought that in respect of divinity and poesy met, (whereof one is the 
matter, the other the style of this little writing,) I could not make 
better choice. So, with signification of my love and acknowledge- 
ment, I ever rest ‘ 
Your affectionate Friend, 
Fr. St. ALBAN. 


From this ‘Dedication’ it seems as if Bacon had been put in mind 
to dedicate the verses to George Herbert after they were written. 
He speaks of the book as ‘this poor exercise of my sickness,’ but I 
should hesitate to infer that those words imply that the work was 
done during sickness. It is as possible that the verse was touched 
up and made ready for the printer at that time. We have no evidence 
either way. 

So far as we know, this is the only occasion on which Bacon pub- 
lished verse of any kind over his own name. 

It has been the custom of some critics, in the heat of controversy, 
to decry the poetical merit of these conventionally rimed religious 
verses. The worst that can be said of them is that they compare 
favourably with the similar attempts which we have from Milton. No 
one who has an ear for verbal beauty can have failed to catch what 
we may fairly call the Shakespearean phrasing and cadence in some 
of the lines of these Psalms. This excellence is the more remarkable 
in view of the hackneyed subject, the difficulty of phrasing another 
man’s thought, the presumed sickness of the poet, and the conven- 
tional religious form. The worst of us are prone to assume that 
almost any part of Holy Writ is susceptible of poetic treatment — a 
foolish notion which seems to have been shared to some extent by 
Bacon himself. 

From these translations, from two other poems attributed to Bacon, 
and from Bacon’s prose, Spedding had much to justify his inference 
that Bacon had all the natural faculties of a poet: a fine ear for 
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metre, a fine feeling for imaginative effect in words, and a vein of 
poetic passion. (Lord Bacon’s Works, vol. vii, p. 267.) 

Let us now turn to the last Psalm in the book, where we may 
reasonably expect a signature. 


Begin to read from the cipher @) which begins the. first line; to 


the right; downwards; on all the letters of all the words, as if they 
are on a string; spelling backwards ONocAB OCSICNARF, you will 
arrive at the initial F of the word ‘ Frits,’ i. e. the initial of the first 
(and only) word of the last line. 

The signature thus runs from the first letter of the jirst line to the 
first letter of the last line. 


O Sing a new Song, to our God above, 


DRrAZOornoowroo”d 


ry 


INIS 


The acrostic figure here is similar to that of the Walsingham 
specimen on pages 54-55, with the exception of the secrecy of its 
interior letters. 

‘We have Bacon’s word for it that these translations were the 
exercise of a spell of sickness. As he was a prey to sickness now and 
again throughout his life, we do not know to what sickness he refers: 
presumably it was a recent attack (he was then about 64), but we 
do not know. I wish we did, for it is worth remark that the book 
contains seven Psalms, and that in the printer’s preface to the Com- 
plaints, published thirty-four years before the Psalms, mention is 
made of The Seven Psalms which the supposed author of the Com- 
plaints had then written. I draw no conclusions, but present the 
facts, which may be of interest hereafter. 

As I have been unable to see the first edition of this little book, 
I have fallen back on the third edition of the Resuscitatio, published 
in 1671, which will serve our purpose. (Resuscitatio, pt. 2, p. 26.) 


FRANCIS BACON 


. Andasehou didft by us, fo do by thee. 
Yea happy he, that takes thy Childrens Bones, 
And dafheth them againft the Pavement Stones. 


The Tranflation ofthe 14.9 Pfalm. 


Sing anewSong, to our God above, 
©) Avoid profane ones, ’tis for holy Quire :! 
Let Ifrael fing Songs of holy Love 
To him that madethem, withtheir Hearts on fire: 
et Sions Sons lift up their voice, and fing 
Carols and Anthems to their Heavenly King, 


Let not your voiceajone his praife forth tell, 
But move withal, and praife himin the Dance 3 
Cymbals and Harps let them be tuned well, 
*Tis he that doth the Poors eftate advance : 
Dothisnot onely on the. Solemn days, 
But on your fecret Beds your Spirits raife, 


O let the Saints bear in their Mouth his Praife, 
And atwo edged Sword drawn in their Hand, 
Therewith for to revenge the former Days, 
Upon all Nations, that their Zeal withftand 5 
To bind their Kings in Chains of Iron ftrong, 
And manacle their Nobles for their wrong. 


Exped the time, for ‘tis decreed in Heaven, 
Such Honour fhall unto his Saints be given. 


FINCIS. 
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CONCLUSION 


A HISTORICAL study of the life and work of Francis and Anthony 
Bacon in the light of these acrostics will entail the reproduction of 
many documents which are not so well known in this connexion as 
they may be in the future. I hope that it may be possible for me to 
complete and publish a volume of that nature which I have already 
begun. 

I wish that the present work be regarded merely as an entrance to 
a field which has hitherto been closed to most students. The reader 
will have seen that it extends over a period of about sixty years, and 
that it uncovers about two hundred and fifty signatures. I have no 
doubt that I have overlooked many signatures which will be seen by 
those who have the patience to follow my plough. Even while this 
volume was going through the press friends discovered several acros- 
tics which had escaped my vigilance, in Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, 
Shake-speare’s Sonnets. Furthermore it can hardly be hoped that so 
large a book, composed of so much technical matter, will be free from 
errors; but it is as correct as my own care and the generous help of 
friends could make it. 

It has been my desire throughout that each reader shall be allowed 
to draw his own inferences, and make his own interpretations, and I 
hope that I have been consistent in my plan merely to give the reader 
materials with which to work, and a practical method of investiga- 
tion. 


FRANCIS BACON 


EPILOGUE 


Ipse certe (vt ingenué fatear) soleo aestimare hoc 
Opus magis pro partu Temporis, quam Ingenij. Ilud 
enim in eo solummodo mirabile est; Initia Rei, & tantas 
de ijs quae inualuerunt Suspiciones, alicui in mentem 
venire potuisse. Caetera non illibentér sequuntur. 

Nouum Organum. Hpistola Dedicatoria. 1620. 


FINIS. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON FALSE NAMES AND PEN-NAMES, AND 
ON THE SURVIVAL OF WORKS WHICH SEEM TO CONTAIN 
NO NAME’ 


As has been said in the text (p. 16, note 2), so far as I am aware no competent 
investigator has ever undertaken the task of studying systematically the 
immense catalogues of anonymous and pseudonymous writings, including both 
printed books and manuscripts. This task would be so enormous as to baffle , 
all but those rare minds which are not dismayed at the very outset by the immens- 
ity of the field to be investigated, and by the endless difficulties necessarily 
involved in the research. Such a study could never be complete. To perform 
this task ideally well it would be necessary to ascertain what motives and other 
causes have led to the existence of anonymous and pseudonymous works during 
all the periods for which data exist. The conclusions given in this book were 
derived mainly from the consideration of well-known examples such as are to be 
found scattered through literary or political histories. 

My own reading, and conversations with well-read friends, have convinced me 
that very little is generally known about anonymous and pseudonymous litera- 
ture, notwithstanding its bulk and its importance. At the risk of repetition let 
us sum up a few important facts. The Iliad and the Odyssey are anonymous, 
though tradition attributes them to Homer. The desire to fasten these works 
upon some definite author led, even in ancient times, to the writing of bio- 
graphies which were widely believed till they were exploded by modern re- 
search. Until only a generation ago various familiar fables were unhesitatingly 
attributed to A’sop, whose life was definitely described in literary histories and 
other serious works. The author is hardly less shadowy than Homer. 

When Beowulf and the Chanson de Roland were completed, each probably 
aroused for its supposed author some small part of the admiration that it won 
for itself. To some contemporaries, at least, the authors of these poems were 
probably known; but who has chronicled their names? The chante-fable, 
Aucassin and Nicolete, and the farce, Mazstre Pierre Pathelin, are ranked high 
among the masterpieces of the Middle Ages. Their authors also may once have 
been known, but where shall we find their names? So it is with all the other 
medieval French farces that have survived ; with nearly all the epics; with most 
of the fjabliaux; with the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and other collections of tales ; 


1 Written in collaboration with Mr. R. T. Holbrook. 
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with the Roman de Renard; with a large number of chansons,* and other forms 
of artistic and popular poetry. The older English drama is almost wholly 
anonymous; so, too, is a large part of the Elizabethan drama. We are equally 
in the dark as to the authors of the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, and 
many titles might be added to the list.2, But many other medieval works have 
come down to us under a pseudonym, or under the name of some one generally 
(often erroneously) supposed to be the author. For medieval pseudonymity 
two striking examples may suffice: the series of 232 sonnets, known as // Fiore, 
is ascribed to Dante (1265-1321) by Francesco D’Ovidio and other scholars (see 
Nuovi Studi Danteschi. Se possa‘ Il Fiore’ essere di Dante. Naples, 1907). These 
sonnets are in fact signed structurally with the name‘ Durante,’ which may be the 
poet’s genuine name, though it is possibly only a fanciful appellation, or a sug- 
gestive pseudonym. ‘The simple faith of our childhood in a Sir John Mandeville, 
really born at St. Albans, who travelled, and told in an English book what 
he saw and heard, is shattered to pieces. We now know that our Mandeville is 
a compilation, as clever and as artistic as Mallory’s Morte d’ Arthur, from the 
works of earlier writers, with few, if any, touches added from personal experi- 
ence; that it was written in French, and rendered into Latin before it attracted 
the notice of a series of English translators (whose own accounts of the work 
they were translating are not to be trusted), and that the name of Sir John 
Mandeville was a nom de guerre borrowed from a real knight of this name who 
lived in the reign of Edward II. Beyond this it is difficult to unravel the knot, 
despite the ends which lie temptingly loose. A Liége chronicler, Jean d’Outre- 
meuse, tells a story of a certain Jean de Bourgogne revealing on his deathbed 
that his real name was Sir John Mandeville; and in accordance with this story 
there is authentic record of a funeral inscription to a Sir John Mandeville in a 
church at Liége. Jean de Bourgogne had written other books and had been in 
England, which he had left in 1322 (the year in which ‘‘ Mandeville” began his 
travels), being then implicated in killing a nobleman, just as the real Sir John 
Mandeville had been implicated ten years before in the death of the Earl of 
Cornwall. We think for a moment that we have an explanation of the whole 
mystery in imagining that Jean de Bourgogne (he was also called Jean 4 la Barbe, 
Joannes Barbatus) had chosen to father his compilation on Mandeville, and 
eventually merged his own identity in that of his pseudonym. But Jean d’Outre- 
meuse, the recipient of his deathbed confidence, is a tricky witness, who may 
have had a hand in the authorship himself, and there is no clear story as yet 
forthcoming. But the book remains, and is none the less delightful for the 
mystery which attaches toit . . . ’ (Quoted from A. W. Pollard, The Travels of 
Sir John Mandeville. ‘ Bibliographical Note.’) He who reads thoughtfully will 
not fail to catch the venom of the argument. 

Medieval sculpture, architecture, and painting manifest similar tendencies. 

* See Gaston Paris, Littérature francaise au moyen age: Joseph Bédier, Les légendes épiques, 


and Les Fabliaux ; Holbrook, The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, ‘ Introduction.’ 
> See E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage. F. B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad. 
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Nearly all the great buildings of the Middle Ages are anonymous, though some of 
them are ascribed to architects of whom little or nothing is known. Dante, the 
chronicler Giovanni Villani (d. 1348), Petrarch (1304-1374), Antonio Pucci 
(about 1310-1390), and Boccaccio (1313-1375), with his legendary account, to 
which we may add two or three of the earliest Dante commentators, are, so 
far as we know, with the exception of the anonymous writers of three or four 
archives, the only contemporaries of Giotto (1266?-1337) who have recorded his 
name, and the critics are still speculating as to what are his authentic works. 

More recent times afford names in an overwhelming plenty. Francois Marie 
Arouet le jeune (AROUET. L. J.) may possibly have been indulging in a whim 
when he changed this name into the anagram ‘Voltaire.’ This world-famous 
writer, as is well known, published a large number of writings under this pseu- 
donym, which, later, when he had felt his power, became the only name by 
which he was universally known. Before him, Francois Rabelais (1490?-1560) 
had devised for himself the anagram Alcofribas Nasier, under which he published 
Pantagruel and other works. How many readers have forgotten that Villon’s 
real name was Francois de Montcorbier? Jean Baptiste Poquelin chose to call 
himself Moliére, though apparently with no intent to mislead any one as to his 
identity. However, many actors and some playwrights have had other reasons 
for choosing the names under which they have appeared in public. 

Defoe is almost too well known to be cited. Dean Swift has been shown to 
have made political attacks under a pseudonym the secrecy of which was well 
maintained. Milton before him had pursued similar tactics as a pamphleteer ; 
furthermore, a part of the first edition of his greatest poem (1667) bore this title, 
Paradise Lost, a Poem in Ten Books, the author J. M. The 1637 edition of 
A Maske (Comus) contains this statement in the dedication signed by his friend 
Henry Lawes, ‘Although not openly acknowledg’d by the Author, yet it [this 
poem] is an off-spring, so lovely, and so much desired, that the often Copying of 
it hath tir’d my pen to give my severall friends satisfaction, and brought me to a 
necessity of producing it to the publike view . . .’ (see p. 24, supra, with note 2). 

In other times, and for other reasons, masking names were used by Pietro 
Aretino, Erasmus, Theodor Beza (the correspondent of Bacon’s learned mother), 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Isaac Casaubon. Spinoza was born with the name Baruch, 
but few of us remember it. 

Who to-day can tell us who Junius was? In spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
Government to ascertain the identity of this author, and of the researches of 
many modern writers, the facts are still unknown. But Junius was merely the 
most prominent of many pamphleteers who wrote in that time anonymously 
or under pseudonyms. Most journalism has been carried on anonymously or 
pseudonymously. 

William Prideaux Courtney (see p. 16, note 3) has about fifteen hundred entries 
of anonymous and pseudonymous works and authors. Most of the publications 
mentioned by him were issued during the past one hundred and fifty years; he 
tells us that even so many were necessarily a mere selection from a much greater 
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number. Newman, Manning, Matthew Arnold, as Mr. Courtney shows, as well 
as Lamb, Godwin, and Tennyson, all had reasons for pulling the wool over the 
eyes of their contemporaries. An idea of the possible number of books issued 
in one ‘language, under a false name, a pen-name, nom de guerre, or under no 
name at all, may be gained from a perusal of the Deutsches Pseudonymen-Lexi- 
kon and from the statement in Mr. Courtney’s book, that the Deutsches Anony- 
men-Lexikon will contain over fifty thousand entries. This national work is 
being compiled by Messrs. Holzmann and Bohatta, who will bring it down to the 
year 1850, in four volumes. The latest edition of Wer ist’s ? is said to contain 
no less than three thousand pseudonyms. 


LT 
THE USE OF ACROSTICS IN ANCIENT TIMES 


In the historical introduction to this book the use of acrosties in ancient times has 
barely been touched upon, and indeed there was no reason to deal at length with 
the vogue they had in remote antiquity, in the early Christian period, nor even 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. This book is what its title indicates, 
and the ‘Specimens’ given in Part I have no other aim than to familiarise the 
reader with illustrative facts. Whoever wishes to pursue this subject further 
may begin with a careful and richly documented article on acrostics in Greek and 
Latin literature, to be found in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschajt. . . . Neue Bearbeitung. . . . Herausgegeben von Georg Wis- 
sowa. (See vol. i, s. v. Akrostichis, cols. 1200-1207. Stuttgart, 1893.) The author 
of this article (Graf) emphasises the importance of acrostics in determining the 
true authorship of works, the names of persons to whom they may be addressed, 
etc. His scholarship has made it unnecessary for me to amplify my sketch, in 
so far as it deals with the use of acrostics in ancient times. In an article entitled, 
and well entitled, ‘The acrostic as a critical aid’ (‘Das akrostichon als kritisches 
hilfsmittel’), Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, vol. 30, pp. 212-244 (anno 1900), 
Mr. Arthur Kopp gives further evidence that the composing of acrostics is not an 
isolated phenomenon, but a common fact in European literature. The many 
examples that he cites from the still greater number that he knows of, or whose 
presence he suspects, are all German, and nearly all are of a commonplace sort; 
but his mind was open to the light, and his observations reach far beyond the 
boundaries of Germany. The fallacy of judging an old custom insignificant, 
because we happen to think it silly, is properly laid bare by Mr. Kopp. I gladly 
and gratefully add some of his enlightening remarks to what has been said else- 
where in this book. He says: ‘The slight esteem in which acrostics are held is not 
purely modern. Even in the pre-classic period [i. e. for Germany, before 1750], 
they had only a sporadic vogue. Johann Christian Guenther [1695-1723] liked 
acrostics, especially in his earlier years, and not a few of his poems bear witness 
thereto. The investigations devoted to Guenther have afforded striking examples to 
show how useful acrostics may be scientifically, however much they may be despised 
as an aid to art. [The italics are mine.] How many rambling, false surmises 
with regard to Leonore [Altera Torquatum cepit Leonora poetam !] would con- 
tinue to be started if the poem “ My trust is firmly founded on two pillars that do 
not totter,” with the name “Magdalena Eleonora Jachmannin”’ in the initials 


1 T owe the matter in this appendix to the generosity of Mr. R. T. Holbrook. 
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of the lines (Poem, p. 70) were not at hand!’ — and here follows another good 
example of biographical import. 

We have already seen that the acrostics presumably used by Francis Bacon 
and the men who knew his method not only require far less time to make than 
the commonplace sort used by Guenther, but that the Baconian acrostic is so 
well hidden as to have escaped discovery for more than three centuries. 

Mr. Kopp goeson as follows: ‘Incidentally these examples from Guenther prove 
besides that a poem, through being an acrostic, is not necessarily bad on that 
account, nor need it pursue a forced train of thought in affected phrases. The 
very poems above mentioned, in acrostic, have regularly, though no one re- 
cognised the presence of acrostics, been counted among the finest productions 
of Guenther’s Muse. 

‘In Guenther’s period there was, in general, no great inclination to this play; 
the young poet stood alone in this respect [an assumption: his contemporaries 
may have successfully hidden their acrostics]; there was, however, a time in 
German poetry when the acrostic may be said to have grown luxuriantly over 
everything; particularly in the half-century from 1575 to 1625.’ [These years, it 
will be noticed, cover the Elizabethan period and the active days of Bacon’s 
life.] ‘To be sure, what predominated was the freer form, according to which 
names were built for the most part with the initial letters of stanzas, on which 
account it was unnecessary to begin every verse with a definite letter. Oftenest, 
as one might expect, it is feminine baptismal names that are eternalised in the 
acrostics in honour of various sweethearts; less frequently, with the addition of 
family names. Occasionally, however, the author has woven his own name in as 
well. The poems in which the name of the poet can be deciphered can be turned 
to good account in various ways for literary history; all acrostics, however, are 
of great importance to text criticism . . .’ Though Mr. Kopp says ‘all acrosties,’ 
the reason he gives applies in the main only to the most commonplace forms of 
acrostics. It appears that in Nuremberg, a city devoted to the highest art as well 
as to artistic fads, the making of acrostics had a special vogue. Even Hans Sachs 
followed the fashion in his later days, and put acrostics into some of his best 
poems; but naively provided his readers with all necessary clues. If no great 
poets, save possibly Hans Sachs, practised this art in Germany during the period 
of Queen Elizabeth, the reason may be that Germany’s great poets had not yet 
been born. 

Mr. Kopp’s final paragraph is so significant (one might almost say, prophetic) 
that I will quote it all: ‘The aim of these lines was to prove, by a fairly good 
number of examples, how acrostics may be employed to discover new facts, not 
only in literary history, but in textual criticism [and, as his own article shows, 
in biography]. If the yield here was not to be despised, there need be no doubt that 
further fine fruits are only waiting to be plucked by the sagacious scholar in this 
field. Let us hope, therefore, that investigators, even though acrostic poems are 
distasteful to them, will nevertheless pay them more heed than they may have 
thought needful hitherto.’ 


Ii 


THE SPELLING OF FRANCIS BACON’S NAMES AND TITLES 


THE following list shows the forms under which the name of Francis Bacon 
appeared during his lifetime, or in his authorised works issued after his death :— 


IO OPW Ne 


. S' ffrancis Bacon Kn‘. 
. M® frauncis. 


. M ffrauncis Bacon. 
. M ffr Bacon. 

. ffran Bacon. 

._B: Fra. 


. Mr. Frauncis Bacon. 


. Fra. Bacon. 

ab. DB. 

. Francis Bacon. 

. Franc. Bacon. 

. F. Bacon. 

at V.- 

. Fr. Verulam. Canc. 
. Fr. Bacon. 

. Fr. St. Alban, Can. 
felropt. A. 

. S. Albans. 

. Fra. Baconus. 

. D® Franciscus Bacon. 


. S' Frauncis Bacon. Knight. 


Essays. Harleian MS. 5106. 
Northumberland MS. Burgoyne’s edi- 
tion. 

; do. 

do. 

Letter to Tobie Matthew, beginning 
‘Doe not think me forgetful.’ 
Letter to Burghley, 1580-1584. Sped- 
ding, vol. vii, p. 18. 
In alist of New-Year’s gifts given to the 
Queen at Richmond in 1599-1600. 
Spedding, vol. ix, p. 163. 
Letter to the King, 1612. Spedding, 
vol. xi, p. 305. 
Letter to the King, 1612. Spedding, 
vol. xi, p. 280. 
Opinion, etc., 1613. Spedding, vol. xi, 
p. 388. 
Decree on the Premunire Question, 
1616. Spedding, vol. xii, p. 394. 
Letter to Anthony Bacon, 1596. Sped- 
ding, vol. 1x, p. 37. 
Letter to Buckingham, 1619. Sped- 
ding, vol. xiv, p. 50. 
Letter to Buckingham, 1619. Sped- 
ding, vol. xiv, p. 51. 
Certificate touching the wools of Ire- 
land, 1616. Spedding, vol. xiii, p. 3. 
Letter to the King of Denmark, 1620. 
Spedding, vol. xiv, p. 166. 
Letter to Buckingham, 1621. Sped- 
ding, vol. xiv, p. 317. 
Letter to Father Baranzan, 1622. 
Spedding, vol. xiv, p. 377. 
Hpist. Dedicatoria, De Sapientia Ve- 
terum, 1638. 
Border on portrait by Simon Pass. 
Spedding, vol. i, p. xv. 
Inscription under portrait by Simon 
Pass. Spedding, vol. i, p. xv. 
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22. Sir Fran. Bacon. Arguments against the Bill of Sheets, 
1605-6. Spedding, vol. x, p. 285. 
23. Franciscus Verulam. Novum Organum, 1620. Epist. Dedica- 
toria. 
24. Franciscus de Verulamio. Novum Organum, 1620. ‘Sic cogitavit.’ 
25. Franciscus Baronis de Verulamio. De Augmentis Scientiarum, 1623. 
26. Fran. Bacon. Essayes, 1597. 
27. Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount 
St. Alban. Sylva Sylvarum, 1627. 
28. Francis Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. 
Alban. Apothegms, 1625. 
30. Franciscus Baconus. Opera, 1638. 


31. Francis Baron Verulam of Verulam. Patent. 
32. Francisco Bacono. The form in which many of the acrostics are found. 


I have hypothetically treated this last form as the ablative case in Latin, but 
there is reason to suppose that it, as well as‘ Antonio Bacono,’ was an Italianate 
form used as a pet name, or as a playful nickname. Compare the use by William 
Shakespeare of ‘Francisco’ and ‘Barnardo,’ the two Danes in Hamlet. Compare 
also the form ‘Reynardo,’ and the name ‘Giovanni Cooperario,’ of a man whom 
his wife probably knew as plain John Cooper. Compare also the following title, 
Opus illustre in felicem memoriam Elizabethae, Angliae Reginae, auctore nobilis- 
simo heroe Francisco Bacono, Barone de Verulamio, Vicecomite Sancti Albani: etc. 
(Opuscula Philosophica, edited by William Rawley, and printed in 1658). 

‘On the 12th of July, 1618, Bacon was created Baron Verulam of Verulam. 
Whether this justifies us in styling him ‘‘ Baron of Verulam”’ (as has been com- 
monly done for the last two hundred years wherever his titles are enumerated) 
is a disputable question, but not one in which his own reputation is interested. 
He never used that addition himself, but styled himself, if writing English, 
“Francis Lord Verulam”’; if writing Latin, ‘Franciscus de Verulamio” ; and it 
was doubtless as Verulam, or Lord Verulam, that he expected the next ages to 
know him and speak of him. I think everybody who has been concerned with 
him as editor or biographer must agree with me in regretting that the next ages 
did not take the hint. Being invited to call him by a name as handsome in sound 
and associations as any that England could have furnished, they have fixed upon 
him one of the ugliest and most vulgar ; a name associated chiefly with the poorest 
kind of joke (and quite as much so since he bore it as before), and so common- 
place, that in order to make it serve the purpose of distinguishing him from the 
rest of his surname at all, they have been obliged to invest it with a title to which 
it never had any pretence.’ (Spedding, vol. xiii, pp. 316-317.) Spedding’s other 
remarks on the same pages are worth reading. Bacon is certainly not a poetic 
name. 

‘On Saturday,’ says Chamberlain, writing on the third of February (1621), 
‘the Lord Chancellor was created Viscount St. Alban’s, with all the ceremonies 
of robes and coronet, whereas the rest were only done by patent.’ Bacon ends 
the second paragraph of his letter to the King, expressing his grateful sense of 
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obligation, with these words: ‘And so I may without superstition be buried 
in St. Alban’s habit or vestment.’ (Spedding, vol. xiv, pp. 167-168.) 

Here it seems worth while to quote the first verses (by an anonymous author) 
printed by William Rawley in the Manes Verulamiani: — 


Deploratio Obitus omnia doctissimi et clarissimi 
Viri D. Francisci Bacon 8. Albanensis. 


Albani plorate lares, tuque optime martyr, 
Fata Verulamii non temeranda senis. 

Optime martyr et in veteres i tu quoque luctus, 
Cui nil post dirum tristius amphibalum. 


These lines are rendered by Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, in 
a privately printed translation of the Manes Verulamiani (Boston, 1904), as 
follows: — 

‘Mourn, ye Alban Lares, and thou good Martyr, the hallowed demise of the old 
man of Verulam. Aye, good Martyr, raise thou too the old lament, to whom 
nothing has been sadder, next to thy dire cloak.’ 

The translator adds a note to say that ‘Alban exchanged his cloak with that 
of a fugitive Christian, who thus escaped his pursuers, whereas Alban was mar- 
tyred by them. The story is told by Gildas and Bede. See Baring Gould, Lives 
of the Saints,’ where he says (June 22, pp. 294-299): ‘Saint Alban, a pagan, re- 
ceived into his house a Christian priest during the persecution of Diocletian, and 
was so struck by the devotion to God, and blameless life of the man whom he pro- 
tected, that he placed himself under instruction and became a Christian. A 
rumour having reached the Governor of Verulam, that the priest was hiding in 
the house of Alban, he sent soldiers to search it. Alban, seeing them arrive, 
hastily cast the long cloak of the priest over his head and shoulders, and pre- 
sented himself to the soldiers as the man whom they sought. He was immedi- 
ately bound and brought before the Governor. It fell out that the Governor 
was then standing at the altar and was offering sacrifice. When the cloak was 
removed, which had concealed the face of Alban, and he perceived that the man 
was not the priest he had ordered to be arrested, his anger flamed hot, and he 
ordered Alban immediately to sacrifice or to suffer death.’ 

S. Alban steadfastly refused to offer to idols. Then the magistrate asked, ‘Of 
what family and race are you?’ ‘How can it concern thee to know of what stock 
Iam?’ answered Alban. ‘If thou desirest to know what is my religion, I will tell 
thee — I am a Christian, and am bound by Christian obligations,’ etc. 

1 The priest, whose name Bede does not give, was afterwards supplied by the fabricator of 
the spurious Acts [Acts of S. Alban, supposed to have been forged by William of S. Alban’s 
in the twelfth century] with the name of Amphibalus, from the cloak which he wore, Amphi- 
balus being Greek for a cloak. Bede says that the priest did not suffer then, ‘his time of 
martyrdom had not yet come.’ The forger gave him an absurd name, and invented the acts 


of his martyrdom. Under the name of Amphibalus this priest figures in some martyrologies 
on June 22 with S. Alban, or alone on June 25. 


IV 
BOOKS ON CIPHERING AND DECIPHERING 


I app this Appendix because books on these subjects are little known. I am 
inclined to suspect that they are understood least by those who talk and write 
most glibly about the results of their use by others. It is much to be regretted 
that even a slight knowledge of the arts of ciphering and deciphering has not 
been hitherto deemed necessary to the student of the literature in which they 
may often play so important a part. 

It is a common error to suppose that the most recondite ciphers are the most 
difficult to decipher, and that a cipherer will use methods mechanically difficult 
in proportion to his desire for secrecy. The more commonplace the page of type 
or manuscript containing the cipher, and the more the cipherer makes use of 
the everyday methods of the printer or the scribe, the more chance has he 
of escaping notice, if that be his purpose. 

In his article on Cryptography, Poe has correctly said that ability in these arts 
is proportioned to analytic power, and that in the case of two persons of acknow- 
ledged equality as regards ordinary mental efforts, it will be found that, while 
one cannot unriddle the commonest cipher, the other will scarcely be puzzled by 
the most abstruse. The mere literary man is prone to regard such problems as 
convincing in proportion to his ability to comprehend them, and it is to be 
regretted again that a literary training should have come to connote (as a rule) 
an ignorance of mathematics. 

The writers whose inventions or collections of ciphers are most likely to have 
been used by public officials of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
were Trithemius (1500), Vigenére (1587), Porta (1563), Selenus (1624). A very 
complete bibliography of these and other writers, and their later editions, is to be 
found in Joh. Ludw. Klueber’s Kryptographik. Lehrbuch der Geheimschreibekunst 
(Chiffrir- und Dechiffrirkunst) in Staats- und Privatgeschdften. (Tuebingen, 1809.) 
This is the best general account of the art that I have seen. 

There are articles in the encyclopedias, but they are necessarily secondary as 
sources of information. Blair’s article in Rees’s Encyclopedia is the ablest that I 
have seen in English. There are also later books by Frenchmen, and others, but 
for our purpose I suspect that the early collections will prove the most useful. 
The chief object in consulting them in connexion with acrostics is to gain an 
insight into the possible habits of the minds of men who used ciphers in their 
daily work. 
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A. B., initials, 223. 

A despised study, 27. 

A senights slumber, 234. 

Abecedarian Psalms, 40. 

Academic censure, 27. 

Academic leaders caught napping, 65. 

Academy of the Humourists, 87. 

Acrostics, 19, 20; 40; the use of, in ancient 
times, 615. 

Adelphi, The, 19. 

Ad Monachos St. Galli, 85. 

Advancement of Learning, The, 11, 19. 


Atsop, 611. 
Akrostichon, Das, als kritisches hilfsmittel 
(Kopp), 615. 


Alban, the martyr, 615. 

Aleofribas Nasier, 613. 

All’s Well that Ends Well, 388, 389; fac- 
simile, first page, 390; facsimile, second 
page, 391; 392; 393; facsimiles (pp. 251, 252), 
394, 395. 

Alphabet, 10, 11. 

Altars, 87. 

Amanuenses, 24. 

Ameto, 81. 

Ambassadors, 2. 

Amphibalum, 619. 

Amphibalus, 619. 

Anagrams, 2, 3. 

Analogous forms, 87. 

Analytical faculty, 2. 

Andrewes Lancelot, 23. 

Anne of Britaine, 32. 

Anonymes, Dictionnaire des ouvrages, 16. 

Anonymity, 14, 15, 16, 24, 611. 

Anthony and Cleopatra, 512; facsimile, last page, 
513. 

Apollinaris, Sidonius, 88. 

Arensberg, Walter, 136. 

Aretino, Pietro, 613. 

Argus-eyes, 21. 

Arnold, M., 614. 

Arouet le jeune, F. M., 613. 

Arte of English Poesie, The, 3, 5; author of, 30; 
office of the poet, 30; title-page, facsimile, 94; 
frontispiece, 95; Partheniades, 96, 97, 98; 
facsimile Dedication, 99, 100; poems in the, 


101, 102, 103, 104, 105; Conclusion, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110; facsimile, Conclusion, 111, 112; 
authorship of, 120. 

Arts, private and retired, 11. 

Arundel, 126. 

As you like it, 381, 382; facsimile, last page, 383. 

Astrology, 2. 

Astronomers, 30. 

Athenzus, 87. 

Aucassin and Nicolete, 611. 


B. I., initials, 290. 

Bacon, Anthony, 1, 6, 7, 24, 27, 176, 223; his wit, 
360; his name used in acrostics, 162; 163; 
176; 204; 224; 225; 354; 360; 502; 578; 580. 

Bacon, Francis, 1, 9, 10; improved the work of 
others, 120; collected MSS., 120; references 
to poetry, 120; Camden’s MSS., 122; takes 
up all, makes each man’s wit his own, 571; 
buys the reversion of old plays, 571; ‘from 
my Tub,” 574; Prince of Purpoole, 574; 
marriage, 574; spelling of his names and 
titles, 617; Spedding’s opinion of his poetic 
faculty, 603. 

Bacon’s Nova Resuscitatio, 227. 

Baconiana, 23. 

Bacono, Antonio, 60, 618. 

Bacono, Francisco, 60; 618. 

Ballads, popular, 612. 

Barbatus, Joannes, 612. 

Barbe, Jean 4 la, 612. 

Barbier, Ant. Alex., 16. 

Barlowe, 121. 

Barnardo, 490; 546; 618. 

Barnfield, Richard, 15; 550; 578; Poems in 
divers humours, 578; An Ode, 578, 579, 580; 
reprint, 581. 

Baroni, Leonora, 1, 557; 565; Muzio, 557. 

Baruch (Spinoza), 613. 

Basile, Adriana, 557. 

Bédier, Joseph, 612. 

Befogged minds, 59. 

Begley, Walter, 82; 121-3; 223; 554; 566; 574. 

Beliefs, literary and historical, 59. 

Beowulf, 611. 

Beza, Theodor, 6138. 

Biliteral Cipher, 6, 21. 
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Biographers, the eluding of, 16. 
Blackbourne, 23; 466. 

Blair, Wm., 47, 52, 620. 
Boccaccio, 53, 81, 613. 
Bodenham, John, 223-227. 
Bourgogne, Jean de, 612. 
Brandon, Mary, 82. 

Brave advice to poets, 34. 
Brazil, 9. 

British Admiralty’s computation, 52. 
Buckingham, 11. 

Buildings of Middle Ages, 613. 
Burleigh, 6. ° 

Burghley, 6. 

Burton, Francis, 227. 


Cabalistic mysticism, 2. 

Cambridge, R. O., 88. 

Camden’s Annales, 122; Remaines, 120-2. 

Canticum canticorum, 234. 

Captain’s stratagematique, 32. 

Cards, a game of, 23. 

Carew, Richard, MS., 121, 122. 

Carleton, letter to Chamberlaine, 574. 

Catullus, 5. 

Casaubon, Isaac, 613. 

Cecil, Robert, 6, 7. 

Censor, 5. 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 611. 

Chambers, E. K., 612. 

Chance, 20, 35, 52. 

Chanson de Roland, 611. 

Chapman, 122, 180. 

Character of a believing Christian, The, 18. 

Charlatans, 6. 

Charles VIII, 32. 

Chartier, Allaine, 32. 

Chemistry, 2. 

Chester, Robert, 180. 

Chimeras, 32. 

Chinese method of writing, 47. 

Christ, of Cynewulf, The, 84. 

Chronograms, 88. 

Church, R. W., 26. 

Cicero, 39, 47. 

Cipher, biliteral, 6. 

Cipher codes, 2, 12; danger of possessing, 8, 11. 

Ciphers, the users of, 6. 

Ciphering, books on, 620. 

Clarendon Press, 124; 290. 

Claricio Girolamo, 81. 

Colonna, Francesco, 65; 89. 

Colours of Good and Evil, 582. 

Comedie of Errors, specimen, 50; 51; 356; 357; 
facsimile, first page, 358; facsimile, second 


INDEX 


page, 359; 360; 361; facsimile, last page, 
362. 

Commorientes, 19. 

Complaints, 231-241; title-page, 232; preface, 
233, 234. 

Complimentary verse, 3. 

Composition, interference with, -20. 

Comus (A maske), 613. 

Concealed poet, 20. 

Concealment of identity, 16. 

Conceits, 5. 

Confederates, Princes’, 10. 

Confidential servants, 35. 

Confusing the public, 21. 

Constable, 23. 

Conventional use of false names, 34. 

Cook, Albert S., 84. 

Cooperario, Giovanni, 618. 

Coriolanus, 464; facsimile, first page, 465, 466; 
facsimile, last page, 467. 

Coryat, Tom, 76. 

Costermonger times, 39. 

Cotgrave, 41. 

Cotton, Camden, and Bacon, 122. 

Cotton MSS., 48, 113. 

Councillor of deep discourse, 32. 

Couriers, 9. 

Courtly literary tricks, 2. 

Courtney, William Prideaux, 16; 613. 

Credulous persons, 6. 

Crestien de Troyes, 86. 

Cross-examiner, functions of, 65. 

Cryptography, books on, 2; 620. 

Cryptomenytices, 7; 62. 

Cunning artificer, 32. 

Curiosities of Literature, 88. 

Cymbeline ; from The Tempest, acrostic running 
through the whole folio, 522-3. 

Cymbeline, 514, 515, 516; facsimile (p. 389). 
517, 518, 519, 520; facsimile, last page, 521. 

Cynewulf, 84. 

Cynick’s Helmet, the, 574. 


Dante, 81, 612, 613. 

Daphnaida, 231, 264, 265; title-page (1591), 
266; first page (1591), 267; last three stanzas 
(1591), 268, 269; Folio (1611), 270, 271, 272, 
273. 

Davies, John, 2, 20. 

De Augmentis Scientiarum, viii, 9, 12, 13; re- 
ferences to poetry and drama, 120. 

De Divinatione, 39. 

D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, 82. 

De Furtivis Literarum Notis Vulgo, 7. 

De Haan, F., 87. 


INDEX 


De Sapientia Veterum, 270. 

Decipherers, 6. 

Deciphering, 11; books on, 620. 

Dedication, moral (customary), 19. 

Definiteness of the method, 52. 

Defoe, D., 613. 

Design, evidence of, 35. 

Despatches, 2, 9. 

Deutsches Anonymen-Lexikon, 614. 

Devices, literary, 2, 4. 

Devises, Thomas Howell’s, 3. 

Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonym- 
ous Literature of Great Britain, 16. 

Dictionnaire Universel, 40. 

Digges, L., To the Memorie, etc., 326-9; fac- 
simile, 329. 

Dignity, and authorship, 23. 

Discouragement of Poesie, 33. 

Discredit of any good Art among gentlemen, 34. 

Discredit of learning among gentlemen, 34. 

Discreet Poet, the, his reward, 33. 

Disorderly love, 82. 

Disraeli, Isaac, 88. 

Divina Commedia, 81. ° 

Double acrostics, 53. 

Doubles, 11. 

‘Doubtful’ plays, 183. 

D’Ovidio Francesco, 612. 

Droeshout, 290-301; facsimile, 297. 

Duport, James, 24. 

Durante, 612. 


Ecclesiastes, 234. 

Ecloga de Calvis, 87. 

E. K.’s Epistle, to Gabriel Harvey, 245, 246. 

Elizabeth, her parsimony, 33; Arte of HEng- 
lish Poesie, 30. 

Encomion of Lady Pecunia, The, 15, 174. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 40. 

England’s Helicon, 43, 223, 226. 

English Drama, the older, 612. 

Englishmen, travelling, 7. 

Epics, medieval, etc., 611. 

Epigrams, caustic moral, 38. 

Erasmus, 613. 

Essays (1597), 27 ; 270; dedication, 28-9 ; 582-4; 
facsimiles, 3 pp., 585; 586-8; facsimiles, 2 pp. 
589; 590; facsimiles, 36 pp., 591-602. 

Essex, 6, 7, 8, 126. 

Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, An, 41. 

Euphantasiote, 32. 

Evangelienbuch, 85. 

‘Exarare,’ Cicero’s use of, 47. 

‘Explicit liber,’ 14, 15. 
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F. B., initials, 228, 229. 

Fabliaux, 611; Bédier, 612. 
Facsimiles, reproduction of, 93. 
False names, conventional use of, 34; 611. 
ffrancis, 41. 

ffrancisco, 192. 

ffrauncis, 41. 

Field, Richard, 30. 

First editions, 43. 

‘First heire of my invention,’ 126-7. 
Foerster, Wendelin, 86. 

Forgeries, 6. 

Fowre Hymnes (1596), title-page, 274; 276. 
Farces, medizval French, 611. 
Frame, 10, 11. 

France, Collége de, vi. 

Francesco, 60. 

Francis, 41. 

Francisco, 60, 618. 

Frauncis, 41. 

Freeman, Thomas, 20. 

Fright, of authors, 34. 

Fuggers, the, 12. 

Fulgentius, 87. 


Gaspary, Adolf, 81. 

Geheimschrift, 14. 

Gentry and Nobility, and laudable sciences, 
34. 

Geschichte der Italienische Literatur, 81. 

Gifanius, 8. 

Gildas and Bede, 619. 

Ginn & Company, 84. 

Giotto, 613. 

Glass, or Mirror, 32. 

Godwin, 614. 

Gorges, Sir Arthur, 270. 

Gould, Baring, 619. 

Graf, A., 520; 615. 

Grant Testament, Le, 56. 

‘Graphic’ figures, 45. 

‘Graphic’ example of the Bacon method, 49. 

Grayes Inne, 214; Revels, 574; in manor of 
Pirpoole in Holborne, 574. 

Green, J. R., 3. 

Greenwood, G. G., 65. 

Greg, W. W., 6; 21; 27; water marks, 524. 

Grenville collection, 5. 

Greville, Fulke, 24. 

Grdéber, Gustav, 14. 

Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, 14. 

Gruter, Isaac, 211. 

Guenther, J. C., 615. 

Guigemar, 86. 

Gummere, F. B., 612. 
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_H, the aspirate, 3; 447. 

Haan, F. de, 87. 

Halkett and Laing, 16. 

Hall, Joseph, 38; 550; 574-5; facsimiles, 576; 
577. 

Halliwell-Phillips, 290. 

Hamlet, 488-490; facsimile, first page, 491 ; 492; 
facsimile, last page, 493; 494; facsimile (p. 
154), 495; 496; facsimile (p. 258), 497; 
Quartos, 542-4; facsimile (1603), 545; fac- 
simile (1604), 547. 

Hammon, Thos., 214. 

Handy-Book of Literary Curtosities, 88. 

Harvey, Gabriel, 82, 87; E. K.’s epistle to, 231; 
242; 245. 

Haslewood, 43, 113, 120. 

Hearts, 87. 

Heauton Timoroumenos, 19. 

Hedge-poets, 24. 

Hedrich, Franz, 70. 

Heire, ‘ first heire of my invention,’ 126, 127. 

Heminge and Condell; Dedication to Pembroke, 
etc., 302-313; facsimiles, 1623, 312, 313; To 
the great Variety of Readers, 314; facsimile, 
321. 

Henry IV. Pt. I, 406, 407; facsimile, first page, 
408; facsimile, second page, 409. 

Henry IV. Pt. II, 410; facsimile, first page, 411; 
facsimile (p. 91), 413; 414; facsimile (p. 92), 
415; Epilogue, 416-418; facsimile, 419. 

Henry V. The Actors Names, 420; facsimile, 
421; 422; facsimile, last page, 423. 

Henry VI. Pt. I, 424-427; facsimile, first page, 
428; facsimile, second page, 429; 430; fac- 
simile, last page, 431. 

Henry VI. Pt. II, 432, 433; facsimile (p. 145), 
434; facsimile, last page, 435. 

Henry VI. Pt. III, 436, 437; facsimile (p. 167), 
438; facsimile (p. 168), 489; 440-442; fac- 
simile, last page, 443. 

Henry VIII, 446-448; facsimile, first page, 449 ; 
450-452; facsimile, last page, 453; 454-456; 
facsimile (p. 218), 457. 

Herbert, George, 23, 78, 603. 

Hero and Leander, 213. 

Heywood, Thos., 211, 213, 214. 

Hidden acrostic, 21. 

Hidden signature, 17. 

His Purgatorie, 234. 

Historiographers, 30. 

Holbrook, R. T., A Poet and his Music, 557, 
611-612, 615. 

Holland, Hugh, 330; facsimile, 331. 

Hotzmann and Bohatta, 614. 

Homer, 5, 611. 
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Horatii Flacci, Poemata, etc., 574; Antistius 
Labeo, 574. 

Howard, Lady Douglas, 270. 

Howell, Thomas, 3. 

Hugbald, 87. 

Hymne in honour of beauty, facsimile (1611), 
286. 

Hymne in honour of love, 231, 274-275; fac- 
simile (1596), 277; facsimile (1611), 279. 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 231, 285; facsimile 

(1596), 287-289. 

Hymne of Heavenly Love, 231, 280; facsimiles 
(1596), 281-283, 284-285; facsimile (1611), 
286. 

Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, The, 89. 


I, the use of the letter, 41. 

I. M., initials, 328; facsimile, 329. 
Identification, 20; 35. 

Idle toys, 27. 

Ignoto, 180. 

Il Fiore, 612. 

Iliad, 611. 

Immerito, 231, 261-263. 
Impersonality, 15. 

Impudicity, 5. 

‘Incipit liber,’ 14 

Infolded writing, 21. 

Ingram, J. H., edition of Poe’s works, 68, 74. 
Inns of Court, 24. 

Insertion of a cipher, the, 48. 
Intelligencers, 2. 

Intention, 16, 17, 20, 43. 
‘Interpretation,’ 27. 

Tron and malicious age of ours, 33. 
Is it Shakespeare? by W. Begley, 126. 
Italian genius, 2. 


J, the use of the letter, 41. 

J. M. (initials), 613. 

Jachmannin, 615. 

Jargons, 10. 

Jesus, an acrostic, 71. 

Jew of Malta, The Rich, 211-222; title-page, 
215; dedication, 216, 217; prologues, etc., 
218, 219; last page, 222. 

John. See King John. 

Jonson, Ben, 1, 2, 3, 5, 38, 76, 77, 87, 122, 180, 
290-301, 322-325; facsimile (1623), 324-25, 
550; On Chev’rill, 566-7; facsimiles (1616, 
1640), 568; Scriptorum Catalogus, 571; On 
Poet-Ape, 569-71; facsimiles, 572-73; his 
name used in acrostics, 294; 295; 296; 420. 

Julius Cesar, 478-80; facsimile, 481. 

Junius, the letters of, 65, 613.. 
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Kelle, Dr. Johann, 85. 

Keller, W., Titus Andronicus, 524. 

Key-ciphers, 11. 

King John, 400, 401; facsimile, first page, 402; 

_ faesimile, second page, 403. 

King Lear, 498; facsimile, first page, 499 ; 500— 
502; facsimile (page 38), 503; facsimile (page 
309), 505. 

Kirke, Edward, 231. 

Kiss, of a Queen, 33. 

Kliiber, J. L., Kryptographik, 620. 

Kopp, Arthur, 615. 

Kiinsteleien, 14. 

Kunststiickchen, 14. 


Labeo, 574-577. 

La Chanson de Roland et la Nationalité fran- 
¢aise, Vill. 

La Grande Encyclopédie, 40. 

La Poésie du moyen dge, viii. 

Lais der Marie de France, Die, 86. 

Lamb, Chas., 614. 

L’ Amorosa Visione, 53, 81. 

Larousse, 40. 

Law, 4; lawmaker, 32. 

Lawes, Henry, 613. 

‘Leaders,’ in acrostics, 43, 88. 

Lear. See King Lear. 

Lee, Sidney, 124, 290. 

Légendes épiques, Les (Bédier), 612. 

Legislators, 30. 

Leonore, 615. 

Leti, Gregorio, 87. 

Lewis, Sarah Anna, 74. 

Lewis XII, 32. 

Libel, 38. 

Lines of type, 42. 

Lipogrammatists, 87. 

Literati, the opinion of, 24. 

Littérature francaise au moyen Age, 612. 

Lives of the Saints (Baring Gould), 619. 

Ljungren (Titus Andronicus), 524. 

Longnon, Auguste, 56. 

Lope de Vega, 87. 

Love’s Crueltie, 144, 152, 153. 

Love, disorderly, 82. 

Loves Labour’s Lost, 170, 172, 366; facsimile, 
last page, 367. 

Love's Martyr, 180. 

Lover’s Complaint, A, 124, 176, 177. 

Lucrece, 124; title-page, 133; dedication, 134; 
135; 136; first page, text, 137; second 
page, text, 189; 140; 141; last stanza, 142; 
148. 
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Macbeth, 482; 483; 484; facsimile, first page, 
485; 486; facsimile, last page, 487. 

Macy, John, 194; 566. 

Magdalena Elenora Jachmannin, 615. 

Mallory, 612. 

Malvolio, 2. 

Mandeville, Sir John, 612. 

Manes Verulamiani, 24, 619. 

Manning (Cardinal), 614. 

Manor of new elm, 33. 

Manso, Marquis, G. B., Life of Tasso, 563. - 

Manuscript, passing among friends, 23-24. . 

Maria, 3. 

Maria Fiametta, 81. 

Marie de France, 86. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 121; 200. 

Marshall, Milton’s joke on, 557. 

Marston, 38, 180. 

Masson, 557. 

Mask, writing under, 24. 

Mathematics, 2; 620. 

Matthew Tobie, 10. 

Maximilian, 8. 

Meander, 22. 

Measure for Measure, 353, 354; facsimile, first 
page, 355. 

Mechanics, 2. 

Medieval Stage, The (Chambers), 612. 

Mediocria Firma, 416; 419. 

Meiszner, Alfred, 70. 

Merchandise, 4. 

Merchant of Venice, 376; 377; facsimile, first 
page, 378; facsimile, second page, 379; fac- 
simile, third page, 380. 

Meres, Francis, 227. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 347; 348; facsimile 

(p. 58), 349; 350; 351; facsimile (p. 51), 352. 

Method, structural ‘string’ signature, 21, 35. 

Mexico, 9. 

Middle Ages, 611. 

Midsummer Nights Dream, 368; facsimile (p. 

151), 369-374; facsimile, last page, 375. 

Milton, John, 1; opinion on rime, 39; Poem 
in 2d Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, 550-552; 
facsimile, An Epitaph, 553; facsimile, On 
Shakespeare, 553; Nova Solyma, 554, 555; fae- 
simile, title-page of Nova Solyma, 556; R.T. 
Holbrook’s evidence, 557; Italian poems, 557 ; 
Leonora Baroni, 557; Il Teatro delle glorie 
della signora Adriana Basile, 557; Francesco 
Massa, 557; Muzio Baroni, 557; joke on Wm. 
Marshall, 557; Ademollo, A., 557; Milton’s 
portrait, 557; Italian poems, Sonnet I, 558; 
559; 560; Italian poems, Sonnet II, 561; 562; 
563; facsimiles, Sonnet I, 564; Sonnett II, 
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Manso, 563; 613. 

Mirror, 32. 

Modesty, 34. 

Moliére, 613. 

Montcorbier, I’. de, 613. 

Moral Proverbs, of Cristina of Pisa, 87. 

Morte d’ Arthur, 612. 

Morse alphabet, 9. 

Motives, 18. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 363, 364; facsimile, 
last page, 365. 

Muses Garden, 226. 

Musicians, 30. 

Mysticism, 2. 


Name, omission from MSS., 15; on title-pages, 
18; conventional use of a false name, 34. 

Nash, T., 87. 

Nestor, his Iliad, 87. 

New Atlantis, 82; 554. 

New English Dictionary, A, 53. 

New Holme, 33. 

Newman, John Henry, 614. 

Nichols, John, 54. 

Nobility and Gentry, and laudable sciences, 34. 

Non-structural signatures, 15. 

North, Lord, 87. 

Northumberland MS., the, 126. 

Nose-slitting, 122. 

Nova Solyma, 554-556. 

Nugae Venales, 87. 

Nulls, 45. 

Nuovi Studi Danteschi, 612. 


Obvious meaning, a cover for the cipherer, 43. 

Odium litterarium, 59. 

Odium theologicum, 59. 

Odyssey, 611. 

(Edipus, ii. 

Olympian, winking to himself, 39. 

Omnia per omnia, 11, 12. 

Orators, 30. 

Ormin, or Orrm, 86. 

Ormulum, The, 86. 

Osgood, Frances Sargent, 68. 

Otfrid, 85. 

Othello (Folio, 1623), 506; 507; 508; facsimile, 
first page, 509; 510; facsimile, last page, 511; 
(Quarto, 1622), 524; 548; facsimile, last 
page, 549. 

‘Our English Terence,’ 19. 

Outremeuse, Jean d’, 612. 

Overbury, 10. 

Ovid, 5. 
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565; Tasso’s Leonora, 563; Marquis G. B. 


Orthodox scholarship, viii. 
Oxford University Press, 24, 290. 


Padielis, exemplum, 63. 

Palladis Palatium, 43, 223, 227-229. 

Palladis Tamia, 227. 

Pallas, 127; 339. 

Pantagruel, 613. 

Paradise Lost, 39. 

Paris, Gaston, vii, 612. 

Parker, G. H., 126. 

Partheniades, 43, 96, 113-119; authorship of, 
120. 

Passionate Pilgrime, The, 124, 170; ‘‘If love 
make me,” ete., 170-173; ‘‘ If musicke,”’ etc., 
174, 175. 

Patriarch, 5. 

Patrons and scholars, 22. 

Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen Al- 
tertumswissenschaft, 615. 

Pembroke and Montgomery, 302-311; dedica- 
tion to, 312, 313. 

Pen names, conventional use of, 34, 611. 

Pens, other, 23, 24, 

Percy, Henry, 23. 

Pericles, 182; facsimiles, 185, 187, 193. 

Perspectives, 32. 

Petit Testament, Le, 57. 

Petrarch, The Visions of, 231, 240; facsimile 
241, 613. 

Pavracinds, 31. 

Phantastici, 32. 

Philistine in high office, 23. 

Philosophers, 30. 

Pheenicians, 9. 

Phenix and the Turtle, 124, 180, 181, 182. 

Photographs, 43. 

Physic, 4. 

Pierre Pathelin, Maistre, 611, 612. 

Pillars, 87. 

Pindar, 87. 

Pirpoole, Manor of, 574. 

Places of Perswasion, ete., 582. 

Plautus, 19, 40. 

Poe, E. A., 68, 74, 620. 

Poems in divers humours, 578. 

Poems written by Will Shake-speare, Gent., 
124, 144; Love’s Crueltie, 152, 153; The Un- 
constant Lover, 178, 179. 

Poet, position of, 22, 30. 

Poetry, a toy, 22. 

Poet’s honour, the, 32. 

Poquelin, J. B., 613. 

Polia, 89. 

Politic captain, 32. 
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Politicians, 30. 

Pollard, A. W. (Mandeville), 612. 

Pope, 5. 

Popular Ballad, The (Gummere), 612. 

Popular poetry, 612. 

Porta, J. B. della, 7, 9, 20, 620. 

Posthumous publication, 23. 

Posts, 9. 

Practical specimens, 45. 

Pride, social or intellectual, 34. 

Priests, 30. 

Prigs, 39. 

Prince of Purpoole, 574. 

Princes’ pleasure in poesie, 33. 

Prinzessin von Portugal, 70. 

Private marks, 20. 

Progresses, The, 43, 113. 

Prophets, 30. 

Prudence, 34. 

Psalmes, 40; A Translation of Certaine, 582; 
Dedication to Herbert, 603, 604; facsimile 
of 149th Psalm (1671), 605. 

Pseudonymity, 14-18. 

Public servants, 10. 

Pucci, Antonio, 613. 

Pugna Porcorum, 87. 

Puerilities, 39. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Puritan historians, 82. 

Purpoole, Prince of, 574. 

Puttenham, George, 120-122. 


Rabelais, Francois, 613. 

Raleigh, 7. 

Rand, E. K., 619. 

Rawley, William, 120, 211, 213. 

Reactionary policies of teachers, 59. 

Reciprocal Verses, 88. 

Rees’s Encyclopedia, 47, 52, 620. 

Religious intrigues, 23. 

Religious Meditations, by F. Bacon, 582. 

Remaines, Bacon’s, 18. 

Renaissance in Italy, 89. 

Reputation for authorship, 24. 

Reputation for scholarship, 59. 

Resuscitatio (1671), 604. 

Reynardo, 618. 

Ribaldry, 5. 

Richard II, 404; faesimile, first page, 405; 
Quarto (1597), 524, 525; facsimiles, 526, 527. 

Richard III, 444; facsimile, first page, 445; 
Quarto (1597), 524; Quarto (1602), 524, 
534; facsimiles, 535-537. 

Riff-raff of the pen and ink-pot, 24. 

Rime, Milton’s opinion of, 39. 
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Rivers, Earl of, 87. 

Rivers, Thomas, 82. 

Roman de Renard, 612. 

Romeo and Juliet, 472; facsimile (1623), 473; 
528; facsimile (1597), 529; 530; 531; fac- 
simile (1599), 532; facsimile (1623), 533. 

Rossi, V., 81. 

Roundels, 87. 

Runes, 84. 


| Ruines of Rome, 231, 235, 236; facsimile, 237. 


Sachs, Hans, 616. 

Salisburie, Sir John, 180. 

Scholars, and patrons, 22. 

Scholarship, viii. 

Scholastical toys, 5. 

Schum, Wilhelm; Anfangs- und Schlussbemerk- 
ungen, 14. 

Schwob, Marcel, 57. 

Scientific training, 59. 

Scorn meted to a poet or to a philosopher, 31. 

Scribblers for the theatre, 24. 

Scribleriad, The, 88. 

Seaver, Robert, 569. 

Secret commerce, 10. 

Secrets of Courts, 7. 

Secrets of Our National Literature, The, 16. 

Selden, John, 23. 

Selenus, 7, 9, 20, 63, 620. 

Self-interest, 34. 

Sequence, the word, 35. 

Series, the word, 35. 

Servants, confidential, 35. 

Seven Psalms, The, 604. 

Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, The, 65. 

Shakespeare, first Folio indexed under names 
of plays. Acrostic running through whole 
folio, 522-3; the name used in acrostics, 482; 
488; 520. 

Shakespeare, William, Comedies, etc., 290. 

Shakespheare and Barlowe, 121. 

Shephearde’s Calender, 26, 82, 231, 232; title- 
page (1579), 244; Epistle (1579), 245; 
title-page (1611), 248; Epistle (1611), 249; 
Generall Argument (1579), 254; Generall Ar- 
gument (1611), 256-260; Immerito, 261-263. 

Short History, J. R. Green, 3. 

Sibylline oracles, 39. 

Sidney, Sir P., 24, 26, 121, 122, 613. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 88. 

Signature, 15; structural, 45. 

Single acrostics, 53. 

Skeat, W. W., 41. 

Smallman, Jane, 228. 

Smallman, Stephen, 228. 
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Smith, Logan Pearsall, 7, 8. 

Sonnet, showing acrostic, 72. 

Sonnet, inserting a cipher, 53. 

Sonnets, Shake-speare’s, 111, 124, 145-147; 
title-page, 149; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 150, 151; Love’s 
Crueltie, 152, 153; No. 141, 155, 158; No. 
142, 156, 159; No. 140, 157, 158; No. 52, 
160, 161; No. 71, 162-165. 

Southampton, 129, 134, 135. 

Spear-shaker, the, 127. 

Specimens A to X, pp. 45-89. 

Specimens, practical, 45. 

Spedding, 10; 11; 18; 19; 360; 466; 603. 

Spelling, modernising of, 5. 

Spenser, Edmund, 2, 26, 231; works indexed 
under their titles. 

Sphinx, ii. 

Spinoza, 613. 

St. Alban, Viscount, 618; the martyr, 619; the 
name used in acrostics, 294; 295; 332; 446; 
452; 475. 

Stanihurst, master, 121, 122. 

Stanley, Stanlei, 520. 

State secrets, 7. 

Steganographia, 7, 8. 

Stockholm MS., 56. 

Stoddard, W. L., 334; 472. 

Stowe and Howes, 24, 25, 54, 574. 

Stratford Monument, 332, 333. 

‘String’ method, 47. 

Stringed instruments, 23. 

Structural signature, 14, 15, 17, 20, 45. 

Sturmius, Johannes, 8. 

Suppression of writings by gentlemen, 34. 

Survey of London, Stowe, 54. 

Suspicion, arousing, 43; avoidance of, 43. 

Sussex, 126. 

Swift, Jonathan, 613. 

Symonds, J. A., 89. 


Tamburlaine the Greate, 200-210; title-page, 
203; dedication, 204, 205; first page, 206; 
second page, 207; last page, 210. 

Taming of the Shrew, 384; facsimile, first page, 
385; 386; facsimile (p. 212), 387. 

Tasso, his Leonora, 563. 

Telegraph, invention of, 9. 

Tempest, The, 60, 61, 334; facsimile, first page, 
335; last Act, 336-339; facsimile, 340-343; 
beginning of acrostic which embraces the 
whole folio, 522, 523. 

Temple, The, 78. 

Tenison, Archbishop, 23. 

Tennyson, A., 614. 

Terence, 19. 
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The Dying Pellican, 234. 

The hell of louers, 234. 

The howers of the Lord, 234. 

The sacrifice of a sinner, 234. 

The seuen Psalmes, 234. 

Theatre and cards, 23. 

Theology, 34. - 

Timon of Athens, 474; 476; facsimile, last page, 
477. 

Title-page, 2, 15; value as evidence, 18, 19. 

Titus Andronicus, 468, 469; facsimile, first 
page, 470; facsimile, second page, 471; Quarto 
(1600), 524, 538; facsimile, first page (1600), 
539; 540; facsimile, last page (1600), 541. 

To the great Variety of Readers, 314-321; fac- 
simile (1623), 321. 

Torquato Caeliano, 180. 

Toys, 5. 

Translacing, 4. 

Translation of Certaine Psalmes, 78. 

Transliteration, 20. 

Travelling, by licence, 7. 

Tricks, literary, 2. 

Trifles, 5. 

Triple acrostics, 53. 

Trithemius, J., 7, 8, 20, 63, 620. 

Troylus and Cressida, 458-460; facsimile, 
prologue, 461; 462; facsimile, last page but 
one, 463. 

True-love knots, 87. 

Tryphiodorus, his Odyssey, 87. 

‘Tub, my, not yet hallowed,’ 574. 

Twelfth Night, 396; facsimile, last page, 397. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 344, 345; facsimile, 
346. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, 183, 194, 195; facsimile, 
title-page, 196; facsimile, prologue, 197; 
facsimile, epilogue, 199. 

Typographer’s usage, 41, 42. 


U, the use of the letter, 41. 
Users of ciphers, 6. 


V, the use of the letter, 41. 

Varios Efectos de Amor, etc., 87. 

Vega, Lope de, 87. 

Venus and Adonis, dedication, 124-129; au- 
thorship, 127; title-page, 128; last page, 
130, 131. 

Verulam, 618; the title used in acrostics, 212; 
213; 318; 354; 414; 427; 480; 504. 

Vested interests, 59. 

Vigenére, B. de, 20, 620. 

Villani, Giovanni, 613. 

Villon, 56, 176, 613. 


Virgidemiae, 574, 576-7. 
Virgil, 5. 


Virgil’s Gnat, 231, 238; facsimile, 239. 


Volpone, 3, 40, 77. 
Voltaire, 613. 


Walsh, W., Literary Curiosities, 40, 88. 
Walsingham, Sir F., 54. 
Warnke, Karl, 86. 
Warring dogmas, 23. 
Wer ist’s ? 614. 
Wheel-ciphers, 11. 
White, R. M., 86. 
Wig-wag system, 9. 
Will, Bacon’s last, 23. 
Wilson, Arthur, 82. 
Wings, 87. 
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Winter’s Tale, 398; facsimile, first page, 399. 
Wisdom of the Ancients, Of the, ii. 

Wits Common-wealth, 226. 

Wits Theater, 226. 

Witty enginer, 32. 

“Works of some nature,’ 27. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Writing for money, 24. 


Y, use of the letter, 41. 
Yale lock, 9. 
Yvain, 86. 


Zeta, the letter, 3. 
Zig-zag, method of writing, 47. 
Zouche, Lord, 7, 8. 
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